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VoL. CXXXIX, 


OUR NEW EASTERN PROVINCE, 


WitH scarcely any opposition, 
and with the loss of only a handful 
of men in regular fight, we have, 
within the last few weeks, gained 


possession of a province which is 


more than five times as large .as 
Scotland, and which, though by no 
means an El] Dorado, is‘ yet suffi- 
ciently rich both in thinerals and 
products of the soil to make it 
an enviable acquisition. That its 
transfer from the oppressive tyr- 
anny of the ‘‘Sun-descended King 
of Ava”? to English rule should 
have been so easily effected, is of 
itself evidence that the pear was 
ready to fall. It has long been 
foreseen, not only by European 
observers but by the Burmese 
Officials themselves, that a state 
of affairs would before long be 
reached which would compel us 
to take action of some kind in 
Upper Burma. It was quite im- 
possible that the chaotic confusion 
and oppressive rule of King The- 
baw’s Government could continue 
side by side with the civilised ad- 
ministration of Lower Burma. 
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There are still, however, some 
people, as was shown by Dr 
Hunter’s amendment to the Ad- 
dress, who by the strangely nar- 
row light of Radical opinions, 
regard this beneficient change as 
an unrighteous aggression. If to 
the minds of such people the 
Blue-book just published does not 
carry conviction of their error, 
they must be curiously impervi- 
ous to reason. The history there 
told of Thebaw’s reign, contains, 
in the plain and unadorned style 
of official despatches, a record of 
such infamous cruelties inflicted 
on his subjects as rival the atro- 
cities of the worst monarchs of 
either ancient or modern times, 
and of such outrages on the prop- 
erty and persons of Englishman 
as compel our admiration for the 
patience, if not of the courage, of 
the Indian Government. 

Happily the country is now rid 
of this despicable monarch, whose 
best excuse for his inhumanity is 
that he was the tool of the harridan 
who shared his throne; and a new 
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era of peace, justice, and prosperity 
is dawning upon the land. Fora 
time, no doubt, the outlying dis- 
tricts will continue to be disturbed 
by dacoits. When once sections 
of a community have become ha- 
bituated to the irregular and not 
altogether unprofitable trade of 
brigandage, the evil propensity 
dies hard; aud under the rule of 


Thebaw such ample encouragement . 


was given to dacoity by the feeble- 
ness and corruption of his adminis- 
tration, that it will take some time 
before we shall be able to restore 
law and order to the distracted 
country. The configuration of the 
province is all in favour of the bri- 
gands; and the tribes who inhabit 
the mountains which encircle it on 
three sides will continue to find a 
congenial employment in the pur- 
suit of booty, until the country 
shall have been opened up. The 
present outbreak of dacoity has 


nothing abnormal about it, and it 
owes its prominence entirely to 
the greater publicity. which the 


presence of special correspon- 
dents now gives to affairs of 
all kinds in Burma. It so hap- 
pens that a seemingly political 
aspect is given to the movement by 
the presence of pretenders to the 
throne among the dacoits. But 
this is a mere accident, and does 
not supply any motive to the 
marauders, who are guided by no 
higher instinct than the love of 
plunder. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, one of the first efforts of 
the new administration should be 
directed against that prevailing 
brigandage which has so long 
interfered with the trade, and 
harassed the industry, of the 
people. We have _ experienced 
and solved a like difficulty in the 
central provinces of India, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the same disease in Burma will 
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not yield to the remedies wh 
have been so _ successfully em. 
ployed in those districts, There 
is no need to delay dealing with 
this question until we have de. 
veloped a complete system of — 
administration in the country, 
Rough-and-ready means are best 
adapted for the cure of the dis — 
turbed state of Burmese society; 
and it would perhaps be well to. 
set aside for the moment many of 

the complex theories of justice, in ~ 
order to reach those elementary 

laws of equity which best suit 

the present requirements of the 
people. , 

Practically, the new province 
consists of the valleys of the Ira- 
waddy and its tributaries, and is 
separated fromm the neighbouring 
states by mountain-ranges which, 
in the shape of a pointed horse- 
shoe, wall it in on the north, east, 
and west. Taking its rise in 
the north-eastern portion of the 
delta of the Ganges, a lofty range 
of mountains stretches eastward, 
separating the valley of the Brah- 
maputra from the head waters of 
the Irawaddy. From this range 
strike southward two great sys- 
tems; one consisting of the Lushai 
hills, the Chittagong hills, and the 
Arakan Yoma range which skirts 
the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal—and the other embracing 
the mighty ranges which separate 
the valleys of the Irawaddy, the 
Salween,and the Mekong rivers 
on the confines of China. The 
territory thus marked off by nature 
is, especially in its northern portion, ~ 
broken by mountain-spurs 
sudden ridges of hills. For_ the 
rest, it consists mainly of rolling 
uplands and rich ‘alluvial plains. * 
Though the soil is ex 
fertile, the miserable system of 
government which has sho 


the arm of the law for so many 
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centuries, has resulted in con- 


fining the areas of cultivation 
to the neighborhoods of towns 


_ and villages, where sparse popula- 


tions have striven for existence, 
leaving the outlying districts un- 
touched and uncared for. It is 
probable that the whole population 
of Upper Burma does not exceed 
two millions; and though, under 
British rule, this number will doubt- 
less increase by leaps and by bounds, 
yet, if we were compelled to look 
to the natives alone for the de- 
velopment of the country, we 
should be destined to a long period 
of expectancy. Fortunately the 
experience of Siam has shown that 
it needs but a settled government 
in any country bordering on China 
toinduce the overflowing popula- 
tion of that empire to pour into 
its territories. Already, in Siam, 
Chinamen have, by means of their 
thrifty and methodical habits, 
added enormously to the produc- 
tive wealth of the country; and 
if this process is found to be in 
operation under a rule which, 
though comparatively enlightened, 
has not emerged from some of the 
vitiating influences of Eastern 
monarchies, what may we not ex- 
pect to see in Burma, where we can 
offer to immigrants security of life, 
equitable laws, and a just adminis- 
tration ? 

Under the native rule the whole 
country was divided into myos or 
districts which were subdivided 
Into faiks, and again into yuwas 
or villages. The principal taxes 
were the house-tax and a tax on 
agriculture. Both these were of un- 
certain assessment, and were levied 
in accordance with the wealth of 
the districts and the requirements 
of the ‘‘ town-eaters,”’ as the officials 
towhom the revenues were granted 
were descriptively entitled. The 

-tax varied from about fifteen 
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shillings to upwards of £3, and 
in times of hostilities a further. 
levy brought home to the con- 
sciousness of the people one at 
least of the evils of war. The tax 
on agriculture affected not only 
the principal crops, but even the 
vegetables grown in the cottage- 
gardens, and thus combined both 
our tithe system and the ‘‘ decime 
garbarum de leguminibus” of the 
Norman kings; with this differ- 
ence, however, that anything rang- 
ing between 12 and 100 per. cent 
was considered a legitimate exac- 
tion. A further uncertainty was 
imparted into the incidence of the 
tax by the fact that the fé or 
acre, like the ancient ‘‘hide,’’ was 
measured by no fixed standard, but 
extended and shrank in accordance 
with the sense of justice possessed 
by the ‘‘town-eater.”’ A part of 
the revenues derived from these 
sources was apportioned among the 
official classes, and the rest was 
lavished on Court favourites with 
a prodigality which was stinted by 
no fear on the part of the royal 
giver that, however open-handed, 
it would in any way interfere with 
his own resources. 

During the reign of Mindohn, 
the father of King Thebaw, and 
during a portion of the reign of 
his son, a system of trade mono- 
polies, together with the customs 
revenues, brought in sums to the 
privy purse which were large 
enough to make the mouths of 
minor European potentates water 
with envy. By a stroke of the 
pen the trade in cotton, cutch, 
teak, timber, lead, and _ rubies, 
was created a royal monopoly, 
and direful punishments were 
prescribed against any one who 
should dare to infringe it. By 
common consent all monopolies 
are bad, but the evils attend- 
ing them are aggravated tenfold 
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when they become vested in the 
hands of the ruler of the State. 
It was the custom of King 
Mindohn, and latterly also of 
Thebaw, to fix his own prices 
both for purchase and sale. In 
this way it used to be his royal 
will to buy the entire quantity 
of cotton destined for the China 
markets at £2, 10S. per 100 vss 
(a viss=3.6516 Ib.), and to sell 
it to the exporters at £6, 5s. 
As the annual quantity so dealt 
with, before the outbreak of the 
Panthay rebellion, was estimated 
at about four millions of vss, the 
royal revenue from this one item 
must have been about £150,000. 
In the same way lead was bought 
at 12s. 6d. per 100 viss, and sold 
at £2, 10os.; and about this pro- 
portion of profit was secured on 
all the other articles which fell 
under the bane of the royal 
prerogative. 

In addition, however, to these 


sources of income, the king derived 


a considerable private revenue 
from the customs. The effect of 
these exactions was, as might be 
imagined, to keep the trade of the 
country within the narrowest possi- 
ble limits ; and it was with the pro- 
fessed intention of widening these 
bounds, and of inspiring confidence 
into the mercantile community, 
that Thebaw, on ascending the 
throne, yielded to the, advice of 
European counsellors, and consent- 
ed to abolish the monopolies. But 
with the speedy renewal of native 
procedure, which was heralded by 
the massacre of eighty of his near- 
est relatives, this wise resolve was 
given up, and Thebaw returned to 
the system of his forefathers. As 
the force of early habits grew upon 
him, his wilfulness and cruelty in- 
creased, until the whips of King 
Mindohn became scorpions in the 
hands of his son. Not only were 
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the monopolies re-established, bt 
as the proceeds from them proy 
insufficient for the wants of 
Court, Thebaw hit upon the exp 
dient of founding lotteries tog 
ply the deficiency. Offices for 
sale of the tickets were p 
every part of the capital, and Min 
isters of State did not think it be 
neath their dignity to preside over — 
them. As those presiderits 
could return the largest amounts 
the exchequer were those on wh¢ 
the light of the royal countenance 
shone, every art and contrivance 
were adopted by the a of. 
ficers to attract subscribers. 
tingly cool drinks and ‘ 
refreshments were displayed in o 
ante-chambers of one agency, 
bands of music and dancing-girs 
performed in the compounds of 
rival establishments. The pie 
prietors of gambling-houses we | 
coerced into taking large consign — 
ments of tickets, and timid 
were frightened into subscribing 
by hired ruffians who went about 
threatening all who refused with 
the terrors of the law! By 3 
and other means a genuine — 
speculation was artificially 
induced. Tradesmen neg 
their business, and farmers let 
their fields untilled, in the vain 
hope of winning fortune by a cast 
of the die. Gamblers who 
lost their all, sold their wives and 
daughters for the chance throw a 
one more hazard; and when, ® 
was generally the case, fi 
finally declared against them, # 
commonly tried to make good 
their losses by resorting to plunden ~ 
In this way anether crop of evils” 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth se 
tered by the king, and the neig 
bourhood of fe lottery-oilie 
became the favourite ecruit 
grounds of the dacoit leaders. 

So long as the rage for this 
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bling lasted,—that is, until 
othe cratlatie cash had been 
swept into the royal exchequer,— 
But 
an end soon came, and with it 
widespread ruin throughout the 
country. Matters now assumed 
so serious an aspect, that even 
Thebaw saw that some measure 
of relief was absolutely necessary. 
Possibly the knowledge that it was 
no longer possible to squeeze money 
out of the people, inspired him with 
a longing for legitimate dues on 
an increasing trade. But however 
that may be, he suddenly became 


. a convert to the principles of 


political economy, and in. defer- 


. ence to an urgent remonstrance 


from the Viceroy of India, for- 
swore his monopolies. The short 
breathing-space allowed him be- 
tween this sign of returning reason 
and his deposition, left unsolved 
the question of how the new 
system would have answered. 
Nor need we trouble ourselves to 
consider the probable course it 
would have run until the king, 
impatient for larger gains, would 
have adopted some new form of 
The days of mono- 
poly in Burma are now, happily, 
amongst the things that were; and 
itis our duty, as newly succeeding 
heirs, to turn up the soil, test the 
mines, and inspect the woodlands, 
that we may be able to gauge, 
however imperfectly, the resources 
of our latest inheritance. 

We need not go beyond: our ex- 
perience in Lower Burma to be 
aware that the soil of the valleys 
of the Irawaddy and its affluents 
Is extremely fertile. In those fa- 
voured regions, where genial rains 
and a temperate climate are part 
of the stock-in-trade of the farmer, 


it is but necessary to scratch the 


surface of the ground, and throw 
in the seed, to secure rich and 
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abundant crops. In these fortu- 
nate circumstances, cotton, rice, 
wheat, and other cereals are grown 
in large quantities. As has been 
already mentioned, about four 
million vss of cotton are annu- 
ally exported from Upper Bur- 
ma into China; and from a mem- 
orandum published in the latest 
Blue-book, we learn that in 1878, 
1280 tons of wheat, and 12,680 
tons of other grains, found their way 
southwards into Pegu. Rice is 
the only grain which is not grown 
in sufficient quantities to supply 
the wants of the people ; and about 
67,500 tons of this, the staple food 
of the inhabitants, have been im- 
ported yearly into Thebaw’s do- 
minions. When, however, it is 
remembered under how great dis- 
advantages agriculture existed 
under the native kings, it is a 
matter for surprise that the yearly 
yield of most of the crops was in 
excess of the needs of the popu- 
lation. For one other necessary 
article of food besides rice the 
Upper Burmans are, and must re- 
main, dependent on the outside 
world. Unfortunately for them, 
the country does not produce salt ; 
and they, together with the people 
of Eastern Yunnan, are compelled 
therefore to look for their supply 
from Rangoon. 

But foremost amongst the richest 
products of the soil stand the mag- 
nificent teak-forests, which lately 
have figured prominently in con- 
nection with one of the main in- 
dictments against Thebaw. For 
many years certain of these forests’ 
have been leased to the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Corporation, who 
until 1884 paid rent at so much per 
log ‘‘ worked out.”” In the case of 
the Ningyan Forest, on the Sittang 
river, this arrangement was, after 
that date, converted into a fixed 
annual rental of four and a half 
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lakhs. At the beginning of last 
year, however, causes were at work 
at Mandalay which induced the 
king to try to extort a further 
revenue from the Corporation. 
Prominent among these were a 
deficiency in the royal exchequer, 
and the intrigues of M. Haas, the 
Frénch consul, who seems to have 
considered himself designed by 
Providence to establish the French 
power in Indo-China. It is pos- 
sible, also, that the meaner passion 
of individual spite prompted cer- 
tain dismissed native officials to 
bring charges against the Corpora- 
tion. But however that may be, 
the king was led to accuse the 
Corporation of having falsified 
their. accounts, and of having 
bribed the Governor of Ningyan 
with 60,000 rupees to connive at 
depriving him of his just revenue. 
It is needless to say that the charge 
was utterly false; but it served 


the king’s purpose, and gave him 
a colourable excuse for demanding 
a fine of 10 lakhs from the Corpora- 


tion. Against this attempted ex- 
action the Corporation appealed to 
the Chief Commissioner, and in 
course of the consequent investi- 
gation it was discovered that cer- 
tain Frenchmen had propounded a 
financial scheme to the king, by 
which it was proposed to place the 
revenue of the country under their 
control, and incidental to which 
was an arrangement entailing the 
transfer of the British forest leases 
to their names. The main points 
in detail of this scheme were,— 
() concessions to make a railway 
rom Mandalay to Toungoo; (2) 
control over the levy of customs 
duties on the Irawaddy ; (3) a mon- 
opoly of pickled tea; and (4) the 
establishment of a bank, with a 
mortgage on the ruby-mines as 
security for the money advanced 
on this undertaking. 
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For the construction of | 
railway, £ 2,500,000 were to 
advanced by the French 
ment, in four instalments, on 
which interest at the rate of 74 
per mensem (!). was to be i 
For a period of seventy years, all 
fares and moneys received were to 
be paid over to the French Goy- 
ernment, and the customs duties — 
collected on the Irawaddy, as well — 
as all dues on the petroleum. 
wells, were to be levied conjoint 
ly by agents commissioned by the 
French and Burmese Governments, 
Further, the bank was to be & 
tablished with a capital of Rs. 
25,000,000, and was to accept the 
obligation of making all advances 
required for the use of the royal 
household on the payment of in- 
terest at 1 per cent. As secur- 
ity for the moneys thus lent, the 
revenues arising from the ruby- 
mines and the tea trade were to 
be held and worked as monopolies 
by the bank. 

The mere statement hs: ae 
proposals is enough to show thi 
had they been adopted, French in- 
fluence would have become su- 
preme, the king would have de- 
generated into nothing more than 
a puppet in the hands of the 
agents of the Republican Govern- 
ment, and the other European 
Powers would have been met with 
the warning cry of ‘hands off.” 
The position was critical, for the 
king was in urgent want of the 
money which was held dangling 
before him, and the framers of 
the scheme were restuained by .t 
scruples of justice or honouf. 
Fortunate indeed was it for met 
cantile England that her destinies 
were at this juncture in the 
of administrators who were Cap 
able of deciding upon a 
policy, and who had the courage 
td act up to it. As a fi 
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diplomatist remarked at the time: 

if Mr Gladstone had been in 
wer, he would have halted the 
English troops on the frontier 
until a European Congress had 
been called to decide whether they 
should cross or no; and, mean- 
while, Thebaw would have blocked 
the channel of the Irawaddy, forti- 
fied his capital, and concluded his 
arrangements with the French.” 
As it was, the swift advance of 
Prendergast’s force took the Bur- 
mese and their foreign advisers so 
completely by surprise, that they 
had no option but to surrender at 


“e 


discretion, and the campaign re-. 


sulted in one of the most rapid 
and successful conquests of modern 
times. 

The ruby-mines referred to in 
the ‘‘ bank contract’’ have always 
formed an irresistible attraction to 
French greed. To the imaginative 
minds of Frenchmen, a royal road 
to wealth is always discernible 
somewhere; and the less that is 
known about it, and the more dis- 
tant the El Dorado, so much the 
more are its‘ riches and glories 
magnified. Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico is especially true with French- 
men. It was the baseless belief 
that the mineral riches of Tung- 
king were inexhaustibly abundant, 
which induced the Government, 
at the instance of speculators, to 
enter on the profitless campaign 
in that country; and the expected 
wealth which was to flow from 
the Burmese ruby-mines elevated 
the tricky conduct of M. Haas at 
Mandalay into an act of splendid 
patriotism. But though the ruby- 
mines exist, and the Tungking 
gold-mines do not, it may be doubt- 
ed whether, if the contract had 
been carried out, they would have 
added very materially to the value 
of the eeatiet given by the Bur- 
mese Government. The principal 
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‘« diggings’’ are situated at Kyat- 
pen, about seventy miles to the 
north-east of Mandalay, and cover 
an area of a hundred square miles, 
The system of mining at present em- 
ployed is extremely rude. Square 
pits are dug in the ground until the 
gravel-bed is reached in which the 
gems occur, and from which they 
are extracted by a rough-and-ready 
mode of washing. Besides rubies, 
the gravel yields sapphires, oriental 
topaz, oriental emerald, transparent 
corundum, spinel, and zircon. The 
rubies. are generally small, and are 
very commonly disfigured by flaws. 
The sapphires found are for the 
most part larger than the rubies, 
and are more perfect. From the 
only returns which it has been 
found possible to consult, it ap- 
pears that the annual value of the 
stones of all kinds taken from these 
mines is from about £12,500 to 
£15,000. Rubies and sapphires 
also occur at the Sagyen Hills dig- 
gings, sixteen miles from Manda- 
lay, but they are of an inferior 
quality. It is quite possible that 
the ignorance of miners is mainly 
accountable for the small returns 
secured from these mines, and that, 
by the aid of European skill and 
machinery, their yield might be 
vastly increased ; but judging from 
the actual condition of the work- 
ings, their practical value falls 
very far short of the expectations 
formed about it on the Paris 
Bourse. 

In the estimation of orientals, 
the jade-quarries in the Mogaung 
district, to the north-west of Bamo, 
are of greater value than the ruby- 
mines. Though not so productive 
as the Karakash quarries in Tur- . 
kestan, the Mogaung workings 
yield equally good if not finer 
kinds of the mineral. The apple- 
green species, which is considered 
the most valuable, is met with in 
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considerable quantities, and com- 
mands a ready market at high 
prices both in Chinaand Burma. In 
connection with the jade are found 
amber and a pink spar, from.which 
the cap-buttons worn by Chinese 
mandarins of the highest rank 
are made. Most of the products 
from these mines, being peculiarly 
adapted for the China market, find 
their way into that country by a 
direct route which crosses the 
frontier ranges to the north of 
Bamo, and thus avoid the detour 
necessary by the Manwyne road. 

Silver and petroleum are also 
found in considerable quantities— 
silver at Baudwen, and petroleum 
at Yenan-Gyoung.. At the Baud- 
wen mines 10,000 Chinese are con- 
stantly employed, but, probably 
owing to the absence of machinery, 
the quantity of metal yielded is, 
after all, comparatively small. On 
the other hand, large supplies of 
petroleum are procured from the 
wells; and though the estimates 
of early travellers that 90,000 
tons were yearly drawn off, are 
probably exaggerations, the fact 
that in 1860 60,000 pounds’ worth 
of the oil was exported to Lower 
Burma, proves at least that the 
trade is a brisk one. Iron, coal, 
platinum, and sulphur, all add to 
the mineral wealth of Upper 
Burma. 

On the whole, therefore, it may 
fairly be expected that our new 
province will yield a full and 
speedy return for the money ex- 
pended on its acquisition. It is 
certainly richer than Lower Burma, 
both as regards the productiveness 
of the soil and the wealth which 
is hidden beneath it; and though 
the possession of the ports of 
Rangoon and Maulmein gives an 
advantage to the older province, 
the neighbourhood of the China 
markets may, to a certain extent, 


be considered as a set-off in 
vour of the newer. At all events 
there is no room for the gloomy 
financial prognostications 

were commonly entertained 

we took possession of Feet, 
kan, and Tenasserim. Our e 
rience in those provinces’ 
taught us what the country 
the pedple are capable of. 


have learned that the soil of the 


river-valleys is eminently fertile, 


and that the natives need but the 
encouragement supplied by com — 


mercial freedom and equitable laws 
to turn the resources of the 

to the best account. In all _ 
ness relations they have show 
themselves to be far ahead of the 


natives of India; and some of the 


results of this are reflected in the 
facts that the annual consumption 


of British produce and manufac — 
tures per head in Lower Burma — 


is four times as much as that per 
head in India, and that the railk 
way from Rangoon to Prome yields 


larger returns per mile than any 
of the other Indian Government 


railways. -At the present time a 


surplus of £1,000,000 a-yeat 5 — 


paid by Lower Burma to 
Indian exchequer; and it is 
too much to expect that, when 
northern province partakes of 
advantages of its southern nei 
bour, the surplus revenue of 
two will be quadruple that sum. 
In this calculation, the 


with China naturally forms an pel : 


portant factor. The j 


of the two kingdoms has natur- 
ally united the two peoples by the | 


bonds of commercial relations, 
for centuries Chinese merc 
have carried their silk, gold- 


sycee silver, iron pots, &c., @ 


the Burma markets, and 


brought back in exchange cotte 
jade, gems, and other produce 


the kingdom of Ava. The g 
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obstacle in the way of close in- 
tercourse between the two coun- 
tries is the system of mountain- 
ranges separating the valleys of 
the Irawaddy, the Salween, and the 
Mekong, which line the frontiers. 
The work of traversing these lofty 
and precipitous chains is of so 
arduous and difficult a character, 
that the pack-animals and coolies 
employed in the transport of goods 
are able only to accomplish the 
journey with a minimum weight 
of merchandise. From Bamo to 
Tali-fu the distance in a direct 
line is about 250 miles; but 
Messrs Colquhoun and Holt Hal- 
lett consider that if a railway 
were constructed between these 
points the necessity of getting the 
required gradients would add 350 
miles to this distance. Several 
of the passes which it would be 
necessary to cross within the Chi- 
nese frontier are 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and even 
the valleys leading through the 
ranges on the Burmese side vary 
in altitude from 2500 to 5700 
feet. From Téng-yueh Chow, 
which stands at a height of 6300 
feet, to Yunnan-fu, the ranges grad- 
ually rise to the highest point, and 
the chasms between them become 
proportionately steeper and more 
difficult. Speaking of his journey 
over this part of the route, the 
late Mr. Margary wrote: — 


“The road is dreadfully rough, and 
passes over high mountain-barriers, 
which try the strength of the chair- 
bearers greatly. ey have to be 
supplemented by six or eight rope- 
tackers, who are harnessed to the 
chair and help to haul it up. You 
can hardly imagine what incompara- 
bly bad roads they have to traverse. 
It is a perfect marvel how they 
Manage to carry a heavy chair along. 
Iwas lamed, and therefore could not 
telieve them by walking, though man- 
darin dignity would forbid so infra 


‘ pointed stones, either mounti 
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dig. a proceeding, and verily so would 
the roads, for I could defy any Euro- 
pean to walk on such a track. Itisa 
very chaos of deep ruts and jagged 
to the 
sky os diving towards a valley, not 
to speak of narrow banks, precipices, 
and horizontal slopes. Often it seemed 
but an effort of balancing skill which 
saved a sudden collapse.” 


To the general difficulties of the 
route, Mr Baber adds his testimony 
in these words : — 


“The trade route from Yunnan-fu 
to Teng-yueh is the worst possible 
route, with the least possible trade. 
It is actually dangerous to a cautious 
pedestrian. . . . By an improved sys- 
tem of paving, and a better selection 
of gradients, the route might be made 
convenient enough for carriage by 
mules or coolies ; but it seems hopeless 
to think of making it practicable for 
wheel-carriages. The valleys, or 
rather abysses, of the Salwen and 
Mekong, must long remain insuperable 
difficulties, not to mention many other 
obstacles. I do not mean that it 
would be impossible to construct a 
railway. A high authority has in- 
formed me that if shareholders will 
provide money, they will always 
find an engineer ready to spend it. 
By piercing half-a-dozen Mount Cenis 
tunnels, and erecting a few Menai 
bridges, the road from Burmah to 
Yunnan-fu would doubtless be much 
improved.” 


Such being the difficulties of the 
route, it is a matter for surprise 
that traders should be found ven- 
turesome enough to risk their goods 
and animals along its perilous 
paths. But, as a matter of fact, 
it is ‘‘Hobson’s choice’’ to those 
merchants of Eastern Yunnan who 
are anxious to exchange their goods 
foc Burmese merchandise. The 
other routes as known to them, 
via Theinee and Sze-mao in the 
south of the province, may be less 
precipitous ; but what they gain in 
smoothness they lose in distance, 
and habit has so familiarised 
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the Yunnanese with the towering 
heights and deep abysses of the 
ranges, that they know little of 
. the awe felt by those who cross 
them for the first time. The con- 
ditions of the trade in Yunnan, also, 
are necessarily peculiar. The pro- 
vince is unusually rich-in minerals, 
and its climate and soil are in 
many parts such as produce abun- 
dant crops; but by its geographi- 
cal position as a kind of cu/-de- 
sac in the extreme south-west 
corner of the empire, and cut off 
as it is from the neighbouring 
provinces by physical obstacles of 
one kind or another, the inhab- 
itants have to choose between 
leaving the natural wealth locked 
up in the soil, and forcing a passage 
for it into the outer world through 
the barriers. which surround them. 
If the Burmese had been spe- 
cially created to desire the pro- 
ducts of Yunnan, they could not 
have answered the purpose more 
completely than they do at present. 
To Burmese of all ranks except 
the lowest, silken attire -amounts 
to a social necessity ; the employ- 
ment of gold for personal adorn- 
ment, and as an architectural or- 
nament, has become everywhere 
habitual; and the use of tea has 
permeated through all classes of 
society. For these things the Bur- 
mese are entirely dependent on 
Yunnan; while, on the other hand, 
the Eastern Yunnanese are under 
the necessity of either drawing 
their required supplies of cotton 
and jade from the kingdom of 
Ava, or of obtaining them in 
smaller quantities and at greater 
cost from other quarters. The 
provocations to trade between the 
two countries are therefore great; 


and it is due to the wants which - 


press on either people for the pro- 
ducts of the other that the passes, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of 
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the route, are constantly travers 
by long strings of merchandi 
bearing mules and _ strug 
coolies. 

The construction of such a 


-way as that proposed by Mr 


quhoun wié Zimmé to Sze-mag 
would to a great extent alter the 
conditions of the Chino-Burmese 
trade. It no doubt would 
away from the Bamo route 
products of Central and 
Yunnan, which in default of an 
other line of communication, now 
find their way through the Kakh- 
yen hill into Burma. But toe 
the amount of trade might thus 
diminished, it would never be en- 
tirely be destroyed. It is generally 
a long time before commerce can 
be induced to follow any particu 
lar channel ; but when once it has 
adopted a course, it is only by 
stress of circumstances that it can 
ever be turned aside. But be | 
sides this, with the increase in 
trade which must follow on the de 
velopment of Yunnan, there 

be more than traffic enough for 
a single railway such as Mr Cok 
quhoun purposes. For our own 
purposes the Sze-mao and Zimmé 
line, with branches, as su 

to Maulmein and Rangoon, wi 

fulfil all requirements for at least 
some time to come ; and this Tal 
so, the maintenance of the T 
and Bamo route is primarily 
more importance to the Chinese 
than to ourselves. 

It is necessary that this should 
be borne in mind, since the Chines, 
in their recent negotiations, have — 
attempted to use their influence 
over a part of this route as a : 
by which to extract from us 
and importaut concessions. , 
claimed, in the first instance, 
as we had taken possession 
Thebaw’s kingdom, we were a 
to continue to pay the tribute | 
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China with which he purchased 
the protection of his more power- 
ful neighbour in case of attack. 
It must at once occur to the most 
ordinary observer, that as we have 
no desire to slink under the petti- 
coats of Chinese warriors at the 
sight of our enemies, there could 
be no need for us to pay the price 
which secured to Thebaw that in- 
estimable advantage. But besides 
this, any tyro in jurisprudence, who 
understands enough of his subject 
to know the difference between 
real and nominal suzerainty, would 
not hesitate for one moment to 
declare that, with the fall of The- 
baw, China’s nominal suzerainty 
over him fell to the ground. But 
the Marquis Tséng has shown 
a talent for diplomacy which places 
him in the fore rank of Ministers- 


‘plenipotentiary; and, if report be 


true, he has succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Foreign Office to send what 
is euphemistically called ‘‘pres- 
ents’ instead. of ‘‘tribute’’ every 
ten years to Peking. 

We much fear that this con- 
cession will be found to be 
fraught with future difficulties. 
By the 300 million inhabitants of 
China, with the exception of the 
chosen few who are aware of the 
true nature of the agreement, the 
“presents” will unquestionably be 
regarded as tribute, and in their 
eyes our position as a nation will 
sink to the level of the more 
powerful countries subject to them. 
One of our chief endeavours, 
through the whole course of our 
relations with China, has been to 
destroy the assumption of superi- 
ority which she has _ persistently 
attempted to display towards us. 
We have introduced articles into 
our treaties regulating the terms 
in which foreign officials are to be 
addressed, and the positions in the 
lines of despatches in which their 
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titles are to be placed. We have 
insisted on having a resident Min- 
ister at Peking; and he, after in- 
finite negotiations, has succeeded 
on one solitary occasion in gaining 
admittance to an Imperial audi- 
ence on terms which were not 
derogatory. Twice has war been 
forced upon us by insults begotten 
of Chinese pride and assumption ; 
and after all this, we are now be- - 
ginning to cut the web which we 
have woven with so much labour. 
Like the Irish, the Chinese are 
bad people to run away from, and 
they are bad people to yield to. 
Of this the Foreign Office is al- 
ready having experience. Even the 
most pro-Sinensian counsellor must 
admit that, apart from the suzer- 
ainty question, we are under no 
obligation whatever towards China. 
That, however, is not the view of 
the Marquis Tséng, who knows 
well enough that a_half-opened 
door is easily pushed backwards. 
Acting on this principle, he has 
now gently advanced the question 
of the boundary between the two 
countries. In this connection he 
has striven to point out the ad- 
vantage which would accrue to 
English interests if his country- 
men were invited to take possession 
of Bamo, together with the country 
as far southward as the Shwey-li 
on the left bank of the Irawaddy. 
This we are blandly told was an 
old boundary of the province of 
Yunnan. Possibly it may have 
been; but another old boundary 
of the province of Yunnan was 
one of which Momien marked 
the limit. If, however, the real 
facts connected with the frontier 
were known, there would be no 
need of any rearrangement. For 
many years the Nam-poung river, 
which runs into the Tapeng, about 
fifty miles to the east of Bamo, 
has been recognised as the frontier 
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between the two countries. In a 
despatch, dated August 20, 1875, 
and addressed by Sir Thomas Wade 
to Prince Kung, with reference to 
the attack on Colonel Browne’s In- 
dian expedition to Western China, 
the writer says :— 


“The river Nam-poung is regarded 
by the Chinese as the boundary of 
China. Colonel Browne was informed 
that when, some time ago, the Burmese 
were erecting guard-houses to protect 
the road from Bamo, Li-hsieh-t’ai 
and other Chinese officials protested 
against their construction on the 
Chinese side of the river. There are 
five of these guard-houses between 
Bamo and Nam-poung. Manwyne 
is the nearest town in China to the 
Burmese frontier by this route, and 
when Chinese officials proceed by this 
route to Burma, it is at Manwyne that 
they are handed over to a Burmese 
guard for protection.” 


This description of the boundary 
was confirmed by an Imperial edict, 
which appeared. in the ‘ Peking 
Gazette’ of December g, 1875, and 
in which it was stated that ‘‘on 
the road between Yunnan and 
Burma there intervenes the terri- 
tory occupied by savages and the 
tribes (of the Shan States).’’ But 
circumstances alter cases, and our 
present yielding mood has been 
skilfully taken advantage of by 
the enterprising Marquis Tséng 
to resuscitate the particular: old 
boundary of Yunnan which suits 
his purpose. It will readily be ad- 
mitted that it is to the interests of 
all concerned that we should arrive 
at a thoroughly friendly under- 
standing with China on the subject 
of our new relations with her. But 
it is possible that we may pay too 
dearly for the benefits we may 
derive in the future from her 
benevolence. At all events, our 
present experience does not afford 
a good augury for future conces- 
sions, but rather teaches us that 


in our dealings with her it is well 4 


to be just before we are generous. 


But, quite apart from our rela- 


tions with China, our chief con- 
cern should now be to;develop 


the resources of Burma, and to 


unite it as closely as possible to 
our Indian possessions. It has 
been lately stated by Mr. Holt 
Hallett, that ‘‘in 1884 the value 
of the exports and imports of 
British Burma amounted to 

wards of 20 millions sterling. 
The value of its trade with the 
United Kingdom amounted to 6 
millions; with the Straits Set- 
tlement, 3 millions; with India, 
4 millions; with Upper Burma, 
3 millions; and with Siam, the 
Shan States, Karenni, and the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, about 
1 million. The sea-borne trade 


had increased in the thirteen years | 


between 1871 and :$84 from 
47,798,038 to £19,174,751. Brit- 
ish Burma, with one-fiftieth of the 
population of India, has one-tenth 
of its trade.’ 

These figures are sufficient to 
show the directions in -which we 
may look for the chief develop- 
ment of Burmese trade. These will 


unquestionably be towards India ~ 


and the countries to be reached by 
sea. It behoves us, therefore, to 
consider how these branches of 
commerce can best be fostered; 
and as improved means of com- 
munication are the first steps to- 
wards this end, the question of 
railways presents itself at once. 
Here we have to consider the 
double question of how best to 
promote the interests of Rangoon, 
and, at the the same time, to draw 


closer the bonds which should 


unite the new province with India. 
It is beyond cavil that the existing 
line of railway from Rangoon to 
Allanmyo should at once be ex- 
tended to Mandalay and Bamo. 
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M. Hass’s advice to his country- 
men to invest money in such an 
undertaking was guided by far 

er wisdom than characterised 
most of his recommendations. He 
had been an envious witness of the 
extraordinary success which had 
attended the Rangoon and Prome 
railway, and he was keen-witted 
enough to see that an extension of 
the line would be successful in 
direct ratio to the distance it was 
carried. 

Unquestionably, therefore, the 
railway should be continued up 
the valley of the Irawaddy; but 
it is also deserving of consider- 
ation whether it might not be 
possible to open such a line of 
communication with Assam as 
would facilitate the exchange of 
the rice and tea grown in that 
province for the products of Bur- 
ma. Fortunately for the success 
of such an undertaking, a pass has 
lately been discovered at the head 
of the Kyendwen valley, which 


presents no greater obstacle than 


an altitude of 2000 feet. By an 
easy gradient over this pass, a rail- 
way might without difficulty be 
made, which, starting from the 
junction of the Kyendwen with 
the Irawaddy below Mandalay, 
would join the Dibrugarh line at 
Makum. Burmese goods would 
thus be carried direct to the 
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waters of the Brahmaputra, down 
which river they would find their 
way to Kuragham, and from thence 
by train to the markets of Cal- 
cutta and of the other trading 
centres in India. 

One other advantage which 
would arise from more intimate 
relations between Assam and 
Northern Burma would be the en- 
couragement which would thus be 
given to the extended cultivation 
of the tea-plant. There is every 
reason to believe that the southern 
and eastern slopes of the Patkoi 
and Lushai mountains are well 
adapted for this industry ; and as 
the natural growth of agricultural 
ventures is promoted rather by 
example than by independent ex- 
perience, it is probable that the 
existence of the tea-plantations of 
Sylhet and Cachar, which are 
separated from the Burmese slopes 
by only a short interval, will ex- 
ercise “a powerful influence on 
the introduction of the tea-plant 
within the frontier. On this, then 
as on all other sides, the auguries 
with regard to our new province 
are propitious ; and, as events have 
turned out, we can afford to think 
lightly of those acts of folly-on 
the part of Thebaw, and of un- 
friendliness on the side of France, 
which have forced so goodly an 
inheritance on our acceptance. 
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THE CRACK OF DOOM.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SOMETHING happened which very 
much surprised and agitated Grace 
Quickset in the darkened room 
where her father and the Count 
were rehearsing their magic-lantern 
illustrations. 

The shutters were closed and 
the curtains drawn to exclude the 
daylight, and the gas was lit. 
Then, when any of the slides had 
to be tried, the gas was turned 
down. Half-a-dozen experiments 
had been tried with complete suc- 
cess, the Professor greatly admir- 
ing the dexterity of his assistant’s 
manipulation ; and Grace was stand- 
ing near the Count, who had more 
than once touched her hand linger- 
ingly as she handed slides to him 
from the box, greatly pleased to be 
of service, when: suddenly an arm 
was thrown round her, and she was 
held for a moment in a passionate 
embrace. She was surprised and 
disturbed, but she had too much 
sense to.make a scene by scream- 
ing. After a little she said that 
she would see the rest of the illus- 
trations at the lecture, and went 
out. 

Such a flagrant liberty might 
have offended the girl more if she 
had had the advantage of a 
mother’s advice concerning the 
ways of impertinent men. If she 
had told her father of it, he would 
probably have knocked the offender 
down, or otherwise dismissed him 
with contumely, and given him to 
understand that such were not the 
ways of English gentlemen. But 
somehow she felt that it was not a 
thing to take a man’s advice about. 
She had to apply her own unaided 
understanding to it ; and as it was 
her first experience of the kind, it 


presented itself in very contradic- 
tory and confusing lights the more 
she turned it over. It was an in- 
sult; but then she remembered how 
desperately he looked when he 
spoke of his loneliness, and the 
action took a softer colour. It 
seemed like the hurried impulsive 
action of a man desperately in love, 
But if he was in love, why did he 
not say so, as her other lovers had 
done? On the whole, however, 
she was disposed to find excuses 
for him. The fast ‘‘ girl of the — 
period,’’ if we are to believe every- 
thing that is written about her, 
would think nothing of such an 
incident, except that it was absurd 
to make a fuss about an everyday 
occurrence. But Grace Quickset, 
though deprived of a mother’s 
guidance, had been carefully nur- 
tured, preserved like a plant in a 
sheltered garden from every pos- 
sibility of rough handling. The 
bold adventurer had thrilled and 
agitated her as man had never 
done before. 

She remained in her own room 
for a little, and then went down 
with the intention of going for a 
solitary walk by the sea. She 
found Adam Napier stretched on 
a seat in the balcony in front of 
the hotel smoking a pipe. He had 
not gone farther. 

‘©T am rather tired,’”’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘after travelling all 
night; and [ thought it was just 
possible you might soon have 
enough of the magic-lantern, 50 
I lay in wait.” a 

‘¢ Lay literally,” she said, with — 
alaugh. ‘‘I am going for a 
on the shore. Of course you ame 
too tired to come.”’ : 
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«JT think I might with an effort 
be equal to the exertion,” he said, 
lazily rising. ‘‘ You will promise 
not to walk too fast.’’ 

«But pray don’t let me drag 

ou from your seat.” 

“You speak as if I were a 
limpet. I couldn’t think of de- 
priving you of the pleasure of 
my company.” The hard-working 
student was like a boy out for a 
holiday, and amused her all the 
way with droll remarks. On the 
beach he was among the objects 
of his special study, and he was 
able to show Miss Quickset what 
the jackdaws found to eat when 
the tide was out, and to tell her 
the names of the shells and the 
sea-plants. Once—and once only 
—he ventured to hint at the pecu- 
liar relation in which they stood 
toone another, and then in a way 
so humorously audacious that she 
could not take offence. 

*<T once belonged to a club,’’ he 


. said, upon some casual suggestion, 


“where they had a curious rule— 
avery sensible rule it was. When 
you had succeeded in getting fel- 
lows to propose you and second 
you, you were allowed to come to 
the club as a member till you were 
balloted for and rejected, if that 
should be your fate. It was a 
curious sensation, I remember, to 
feel that everybody was sitting in 
judgment on you when you ven- 
tured to make a joke. I believe 
many men never made themselves 
so agreeable during the whole 
course of their lives as during 
that fortnight.’’ 

‘Perhaps because they didn’t 
tty to make any jokes,’’ Miss 
Quickset suggested. 

“TJ hardly dared to open my 
mouth except to laugh at other 
people’s jokes.” 

“What a penance!” 

“T feel something like it now,”’ 
he said, with an elaborate sigh; 
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‘like a parcel of goods sent on 
approbation.”’ 

‘Mr. Napier,”’ she said, in a 
severe tone, ‘‘if you make any 
more remarks or allusions of that 
sort, I will send the parcel back 
without opening it.”’ 

At this awful threat he pro- 
mised to offend no more, if this 
little fault were forgiven. It was 
well that the sea was handy, he 
said, if the worst came to the 
worst ; but he would steel himself 
against every temptation. 

Meanwhile, the Count had some 
uncomfortable moments when he 
reflected on the possible conse- 
quences of his indiscretion. He 
tried to brazen it out at times, 
and said to himself, with forced 
jauntiness, that after all there was 
no great crime in putting one’s 
arm round a pretty girl’s waist. 
But how had she taken it? Would 
she complain of it to her father as 
an insult? The father of the pretty 
girl could not be expected to take 
quite the same view as the too 
forward lover. The Count turned 
cold as he thought of what the 
father might say. 

It was a great relief to him 
when they all met at lunch as 
if nothing had happened. Miss 
Quickset was somewhat grave and 
reserved in her manner to him. 
He looked at her earnestly, and 
she turned her eyes aside with a 
faint: blush. That was all. He 
breathed freely again, and began 
to deliberate on his next move. 

But the spirit in which that 
move was to be received was des- 
tined to be affected by one of those 
circumstances, trifling in the eyes 
of an outsider, which often give 
a powerful bias to the feelings of 
girls at the impressionable age. of 
expanding sensibilities. The party 
of four proposed to go for a drive 
inland after lunch, and a walk in 
certain grounds, beautiful in them- 
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selves, and memorable as the orig- 
inal seat of a great family. But 
before they started the London 
mail arrived, and, among other 
letters, the following from her 
friend Fanny was put into the 
hands of Miss Quickset :— 


‘¢ DEAREST GRACE,—You did 
not say what hotel you meant to 
stop at, but I am told there is only 
one at Slagsalve where the good 
tourist goes ; and besides, the post- 
man is sure to know where Pro- 
fessor Quickset is to be found. 
Now, guess who told me about 
Slagsalve? Guess who has been 
with me this afternoon, jabbering 
sixteen to the dozen, drinking tea, 
and not at all indisposed to flirt? 
Not in the least lugubrious, not in 
the least forlorn—quite the con- 
trary. Why, none other than 
your disconsolate lover, Hugh 
Millerby. Poor blighted being! 
And you, dearest, vexing your 
little heart to think that you had 
made him miserable forever. Such 
isman! I told you he would soon 
reappear with a smiling face to 
tell you that he was engaged, and. 
ask you to wish him joy. I gave 
him three weeks, and now it is not 
quite one since he was grovelling 
in the dust and vowing that he 
could never know another moment’s 
happiness upon earth unless you 
took pity on him. I daresay he 
meant it at the time, but—Self- 
deception, thy name is Man! He 
is quite pleased with himself again, 
and willing to accept consolation 
from another—willing to put up 
with such a very poor substitute 
for a ministering angel as your 
humble servant. And yet they say 
we are inconstant:! ! ! 

‘« Talking of disconsolates puts 
me in mind of our melancholy 
widower, the Count. How is the 
interesting mourner? Willing to 
have his wounds healed yet? I 
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have news about him too, 
tells me he has gone in for 
huge speculation on ’C My 
judicious brother admires him 


greatly, as a prodigiously deep one, 


I am inclined to agree with Bob 
for once. My good gossip Millerby — 
and I have been putting our heads _ 
and our knowledge together about — 
him, and taking one consideration — 
with another, have come to the 
conclusion that he is a mystery, — 
I should like to get at the bottom 
of the relations between him and 
Mrs. Darby Rorke. I hope soon 
to have an opportunity of seei 
them together again, and I shall 
useit. Bye-bye, Grace, dear. Put 
not your trust in man. —Ever 
thine, Fanny,” 


It was a cruel letter for the girl. 
to receive at such a crisis. Its 
cynical freezing tone seemed to 
irritate every fibre of her being. 
Was Hugh Millerby really so 
fickle, or was it orly Fanny’s con- 
ceit and spite? Miss Douglas, it * 
will be observed, did not definite-- 
ly say how far matters had gone 
between her and the young man. 
She was afraid there might be a 
slip after all between the cup and 
the lip, in which case she would 
cut rathes a ridiculous figure. She 
was cautious, therefore, and con- 
fined herself to giving strong hints. 
But the hints were very strong; 
and when Grace Quickset read the 
letter again, she could not hel 
believing’ that her late lover's feel- 
ings had been much shallower 
than he pretended. To think that 
she had written to him—to soothe 
the pain of her rejection! The 
thought was torture, and yet she 
could not get rid of it. Her 
heart was hot with alternate fits 
of shame and indignation. This 
was the man who had vowed him- 
self ready to wait for her all his 
life long, and on whose behalf 
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she had almost quarrelled with 
her father. 

Such experiences make a great 
impression on girls of quick feel- 
ings, just stepping over the thresh- 
old into the life of men and 
women, and putting their ideals to 
the rough test of facts. Her father 


"ad said that Hugh Millerby was 


fickle; he was right apparently, 
and she was wrong, but the fact 
did not dispose her to rely im- 
plicitly on his judgment. Rather 
it produced a revolt of self-will, a 
mutinous desire on the part of 
the deceived judgment to vindicate 


jtself in other instances. Was 


Fanny right, who seemed to think 
that all men were alike? A cer- 
tain vindictive revengeful feeling 
mingled with her curiosity on this 
point. Why should she spare 
them in her inquiries? Why not 
play with them at their own cruel 
game? They deserved no con- 
sideration. The generous high- 
spirited girl felt herself trans- 


‘ formed for the moment into a 


dangerous animal. 

At another time she would have 
resented Miss Douglas’s insinua- 
tions about the Count, but she 
received them now with half be- 
lief and angrily awakened curiosity. 
A mystery of man lay within her 
reach, the door invitingly open. 
Should she venture in? Should 
she tempt the Count to disclose 
himself? Her breath came quicker 
at the thought, but her courage 
was quickened by revengeful im- 
pulse. She trembled, but she 
would doit. And a certain sense 
of exultation filled her at the 
prospect of the knowledge that 
she would gain not by hearsay. 
If she had known all the dangers 
of the game, they would not have 
deterred her in her present temper. 

She did not think she had cared 


much for the fickle Millerby. 


She would not have believed any- 
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thing he could do would so dis- 
turb her. But some people say 
that love begins with the fear of 
loss, that a woman does not re- 
turn the love she is sure of. It is 
only when the lover goes away 
that she becomes aware of the 
state of her mind. Had Grace 
Quickset then been in love with 
Hugh Millerby? She said to her- 
self, No! a thousand times no! 
But she had been painfully de- 
ceived inhim. And that letter to 
him! It was this that disturbed 
her. Anyhow she was disturbed 
and distempered, ‘‘ like sweet bells 
jangled, harsh and out of tune.” 

Adam Napier she had known 
since she was a child, and they 
had been so much together, and he 
was so kind and unaffectedly hum- 
orous, that she had something like 
a sisterly affection for him. Some- 
how the declaration he had made 
this morning gave her greater con- 
fidence in the resolution she had 
taken to let the mysterious Count 
unfold his designs. With such 
protectors as him and her father 
in the rear, there could be no 
danger in venturing, though with 
beating heart, some little way into 
the maze. This consideration 
banished all her remaining fears 
and scruples. She could return 
when any danger appeared. She 
had no doubt of Adam Napier’s 
honesty. Yes, he was honest 
and trustworthy, whatever else— 
straightforward and true. But 
there would be no harm in teasing 
him a little. It is the usual lot of 
your plain honest man in his deal- 
ings with women who, however 
honest, are not plain. 

Come what come may, Grace 
Quickset was on the war path, 
ready to revenge her own wrongs 
and the wrongs of her sex. 
The Count was not aware of this, 
and when they next met he in- 
terpreted her renewed cordiality 

U 
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and increased mirthfulness in terms 
favourable to himself. That after- 
noon, when they had left their 
carriage and were strolling about 
the grounds of the old castle, 
it was some little time before 
he could manceuvre an opportu- 
nity of speaking to her. alone. 
The professor was careful, and 
Napier was jealously suspicious. 
But he bided his time till a friend- 
ly but keen argument sprang up 
between thent, and gradually with 
Miss Quickset fell into the rear. 
Could it be fancy on his part? 
She showed no reluctance to fall 
behind. On the contrary she 
seemed to concur at once with his 
impulse to loiter till the others 
were out of earshot of the low 
tones of a confidential conversa- 
tion. It was a happy surprise to 
him after what had passed this 
morning. The hope that it sug- 
gested mounted to his brain with 
such force that he had to make an 
effort to steady. himself. 

‘*You seem to have made Mr 
Napier very happy,’’ he began. 

‘‘ How?” 

*«Ts he not to be congratulated ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I have not consented 
to marry him?’”’ 

There was a trace of bitterness 
in her laugh which puzzled him. 

‘*He would not be here if you 
had declined.”’ 

‘*I think you will see, Count 
Ramassy, that I cannot satisfy 
your curiosity on this point.”” Her 
father could not have snubbed him 
with more formal correctness. 

‘* Forgive me,”’ he said, humbly. 
‘Tt does interest me, I admit.”’ 
He was silent and looked sad for 
a little. Presently he repeated, 
**It does interest me. Can you 
not guess why?’’ 

She cast her eyes down before 
his earnest gaze, and her lip 
trembled. 

**T would not leave you to con- 


jecture,’’ he said, when she gays 
him neither word nor look j 
response. ‘*But I am under 
strange vow.”’ 

She shot a sceptical look 
under her long eyelashes. He 
the distrust it expressed, 
answered it at once. 

‘‘You think me theatrical, do 
you not? a sentimental pretender 
about my late wife onl her im 
junctions to me ?”’ 

She did not answer. “Do you 
not?” he repeated. ‘I do not 
wonder at it. Everytime I het 
been tempted to say an 
about her, I have said to my 
that I should be misundersieall 


and that I would keep silence 


another time. But again and 


again my feelings have been too — 


strong for me. You think it” 
affectation, do you not?. You 


English are accustomed to be ~ 


more reticent.’’ 
This was what her father had 
said to her, and gave her some 


thing to take hold of for an 


answer. ‘*‘We make allowance,” 
she said, ‘‘ for difference of national 
manners. We do not expect for- 
eigners to be as reticent as our- 
selves.’’ 

‘¢May I tell you what my vow 
was? It could hardly have been 
made in England.” 


She gave her assent, and he pro . 


ceeded— 


‘*You would naturally suppose 


that it was that I should never 
marry again, would you not?” 
‘‘T have no opinion on the 


ject,’’ she said, coldly. She was 


somewhat irritated by his way of 


putting awkward questions to hes 
‘‘But you must not treat me 
or I cannot 


unsympathetically, 
proceed. Why should 1? Why 


should I annoy you with the con- = 


fidences of one who is 


a dead man, without a hope.” The 


coldness of her last words had in 
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deed so depressed him that he felt 
what he said, and the sincerity of 
his tones moved her. She said 
with timid kindliness— 

‘‘] should like to hear what you 
wish to tell me; but you must not 
ask me such questions.”’ 

‘Forgive me for asking them. 
It is a foolish trick I have. It 
was very stupid of me.’’ 

It was indeed very stupid on the 
Count’s part to waste the precious 
moments in beating about the bush, 
for the other two, having finished 
their argument, becoming aware of 
the seperation that had been effect- 
ed, and waited for them to come 
up. The Count had only time to 
say, inthe tone of one asking an 
ordinary favour which will be 

ted as a matter of course— 

“If you will meet me in the 
gardens to-morrow morning before 
breakfast, I will tell yousthe whole 
story.”’ ; 

He did not ask for an answer 


this time, and she did not say 
whether she would come or not; 
but there was a certain guiltiness 
_ in her look, though she tried to 
look unconcerned, which attracted 


her father’s attention. Poor Grace! 
she was not used to deceit. 

The result of the incident was 
that Mr. Quickset asked his daugh- 
ter, the first time they were by 
themselves, what the Count had 
been saying to her. 

‘‘When, papa?” she asked, in 
the most natural innocent way 
imaginable. The most artless girls 
have an instinct for parrying dis- 
agreeable questions. 

‘This afternoon, when you were 
together.’”” The reserve increased 
his suspicions. 

‘Oh, you mean then. He was 
Prosing about his dead wife as 
usual.”’ 

‘He was not making love to 


you?” he said, with a kindly smile. 


She did not like this inquisi- 
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torial examination. ‘‘How can 
you ask such questions ?’’ 

‘« Why did you look so guilty, 
then ?”’ 

‘« Because you looked at me so 
suspiciously,’’ she said, showing a 
disposition to cry. 

If he had continued his inves- 
tigations further, she might have 
made a clean breast of her troubles 
to him. But not having the least 
suspicion of the real state of the 
case, having no idea of how his 


‘girl’s feelings had been wounded 


and disturbed in the course of the 
day, he only laughed, patted her 
head, said they mustn’t begin to 
suspect each other, and dropped 
the subject. 

But, in spite of himself, he found 
that the subject haunted him. If 
he had been able to reflect dispas- 
sionately, he would have seen that 
wisdom lay in one or other of two 
courses,—that he should either let 
the subject alone, or probe it to 
the bottom. But the acutest of 
men may go very far astray when 
their feelings are deeply concerned, 
and Mr. Quickset was subject to a 
double bias in this matter. He 
was almost dotingly fond of his 
daughter, who centred in herself 
all his capabilities of affection. 
Hence, though in theory he con- 
sidered it the wisest course to leave 
her choice free, and least from all 
open control, he was very far from 
being able to act perfectly up 
to his theory. His love for his 
daughter was too strong. But he 
was prejudiced ‘also in favour of 
the Count; the stranger’s manners 
were so simple and ingratiating, 
his respectfulness so constant, his 
knowledge so extensive, his mo- 
desty so graceful. The Count had 
never been off his guard for an 
instant in his dealings with the 
Professor; the réd/e of ingenuous 
student was a simple one, and he 
played it to perfection. : 
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The problem of the Count and 
his daughter haunted Mr. Quick- 
set; but double banks of preju- 
dice stood between him and the 
thorough tackling of it. The 
Count was interested in her; that 
much was obvious. How far the 
interest went, he could not tell; 
and he could not tell how far the 
interest was reciprocated. But 
the circumstances were such as to 
make it his duty to inquire into 
the antecedents of the stranger. 
He felt this, but how was-he to 
set about it? The Count had 
done nothing to warrant direct 
inquiry. Besides, if anything un- 
favourable should transpire, it 
would be a reflection upon his 
own judgement, and Mr. Quickset 
justly prided himself upon his 
diagnosis of men. He would not 
allow to himself that he could 
have been taken in. He master- 
fully dismissed the supposition. 

Still he was uneasy, and caught 


himself more than once speculating 


on the Count’s character. He led 
Adam Napier on to talk about 
him that evening as they were 
smoking in the balcony, after 
Grace has retired for the night 
and the Count had gone for a soli- 
tary ramble in the moonlight. 

** Your friend Ramassy is a very 
remarkable man.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said'Adam, drily. ‘‘ You 
call him my friend, but I really 
know very little about him.”’ 

‘*But you introduced him to 
me.” 

‘* Yes; but I had only just picked 
him up on the Calais boat, and I 
have not seen a great deal of him 
since he has been here. He seems 
to prefer ladies’ society for the 
most part.’”’ Adam remembered 
also that the Count was without 
luggage when he picked him up, 
and that Thackeray speaks of the 
suspiciousness of travellers in that 
predicament; but as he now looked 
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upon him as a rival for G 
Quickset, he thought that it wor 
be ungenerous to emphasise the 
fact. ie 

Quickset put down even what 
he did say to jealously, and re 
marked, ‘‘Then I must have seen — 
more of him than you. He cer. — 
tainly knows something of astron- 
omy, knows it well.’’ 

‘* Very well indeed, I shoild 
say, if he can find a comet by tele- 

thic instinct.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” 

‘¢ Why, don’t you know ?” 

‘‘Know what? What conun- 
drum is this? Explain your little 
jest.” 

‘¢ There is no conundrum or jest 
about it. Don’t you know how 
the Count professed to find the 
comet ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing beyond the fact that 
he found it.” 

‘¢ You surprise me. Miss Quick- 
set told my mother all aboutit.”’ 

‘¢She mentioned nothing extra- 
ordinary to me. It is true she 
was a good deal excited, and no 
wonder, for I heard an appalling 
scream, and when I went up | 
found Ramassy in a fit. But what 
is your strange tale about the find- 
ing of the comet ?’’ 

Much to his astonishment, Adam 
explained how the Count, acting 
on unaccountable impulse, had set 
the telescope exactly on the posi- — 
tion of the comet. ‘‘* You see,” he 
added, ‘‘ gentlemen with such ad- 
vantages in the way of telepathic 
sympathy have a great pull over 
the like of us.’’ 

‘‘It is strange that I should 
have heard nothing of it,” said 
Quickset; and mentally resolved 


‘to question the Count on the sub- 


ject. Perhaps he had better say 
nothing to his daughter, but he 
did not like this appearance of 
confidences between them. ‘‘ Has 
he said anything to you about his — 
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late wife?’’ he asked Adam, after 
smoking for a time in silence. 

«J am just aware that he is 
yery much attached to the memory 
of such a person. A very remark- 
able woman his sainted Maria 
seems to have been,’’ he continued, 
as Quickset smoked without saying 
anything. ‘* Your telepathists are 
generally strong in their relations 
with women. But they seldom 


begin so young as Ramassy.”’ 
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/of his cigar and withdrew. 
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Quickset threw away the stump 
He 
was reluctant to admit to himself 
that he had been imposed on, but 
he must have this telepathic busi- 
ness explained. Meantime, he 
must take care that Ramassy and 
his daughter were thrown as little 
together as possible. It was 
awkward that he should have 
arranged to get his assistance for 


_ the lecture. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Grace Quickset gave a good 
deal of consideration that night to 
the question whether she should 
comply with the Count’s request 
to meet him in the gardens next 
morning, and hear the story of his 
strange vow. She was still un- 
decided when the morning came, 
but she rose and dressed in good 
time. Even while she was dress- 
ing, she changed her mind more 
than once. Her conscience, of 
course, was strong against meeting 
a man without her father’s know- 
ledge. But pride and self-will 
joined in whispering that her father 
was not treating ther well. He 
professed to leave her free to 
choose, and yet he was after her 
and down upon her at once, if she 
Showed any disposition to make 
a choice different from his own. 
She knew that it was his love for 
her that made him so anxious, 
still it was herself that.was chiefly 
concerned, and she surely had 
some right to an independent voice 
in the matter. How could she 
choose freely, if he was always 
prompting her whom to choose, 
and watching her as if she were 
certain to choose wrong if she were 
left to herself? It was too irri- 
tating of him. She would take her 
Own way for once and see how it 
would end. Where was the dan- 


ger? If the Count had asked her 
to meet him -in the moonlight, it 
would have been another matter. 
But in the daylight, in the gar- 
dens, with plenty of people about, 
who was to know that the meeting 
was not an accident? She almost 
persuaded herself that she had 
intended to take a morning walk 
in the gardens before he spoke to 
her. Then the strange vow! What 
could it be? She was half con- 
vinced, in the cynical distemper of 
her mind, which was renewed in 
the morning by another perusal 
of Fanny’s letter, that the vow was 
some ridiculous pretext: still she 
was curious to know what it could 
be. He was, or professed to be, in 
love with her ; he had made this as 
plain as possible without saying it ; 
what vow then, except a vow never 
to marry again, could possibly keep 
his lips sealed? There could be no 
harm in hearing from himself what 
it was. She was not such a fool 
as to be caught by any man of 
mystery. She would see through 
his humbug, and laugh at him as 
imposters deserved to be laughed 
at. And there might, after all, be 
something in it. But no, she did 
not think this. There could be no 
vow in his way but one. It must 
be a sham. And when she had 
drawn it all out of him, she would 
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punish him for it, and for the 
insolent rudeness that still made 
her thrill with mixed feelings when 
she thought of it. 

She adjusted her hat in the glass, 
but still hesitated; took a turn 
through the room, opened a book 
and turned over some leaves me- 
chanically, looked in the glass 
again, looked out of window, con- 
sulted her watch, made up her 
mind with an impatient start, and 
sallied out. The expedition seemed 
nothing but an amusing adventure 
as she crossed from the mirror to 
the door ; but her heart beat quick 
with fearful anticipation as she 
turned the handle, and hurried 
along the corridor and down the 
wide stairs. It was more cheerful 
out of doors—another fine morn- 
ing, with skies of soft lustreless 
pearl, white fleecy clouds floating 
over them with a slow teasing 
motion, the wind still blowing 
fresh and cool from the west to 
temper the heat. She walked with 
defiant deliberation across the road 
under the windows of the hotel 
and down into the gardens, as one 
who would rather not be seen, but 
is prepared to brave it out if she 
is. Down in the gardens, shel- 
tered from sight by the steep banks, 
she quickened her. pace involun- 
tarily, remembered herself, and 
walked more slowly, began again 
to consider whether she had done 
right to come. The solitary ex- 
plorer of some savage coast, who 
has left his ship and his compan- 
ions, and ventured alone into the 
interior, does not advance with 
greater trepidation or more high- 
strung courage. 

She was not kept long in sus- 
pense. The paths in the pleasure- 
gardens of Slagsalve wind, as has 
already been mentioned, along the 
face of a precipitous wooded bank 
and turning a corner decorated 
with young oaks, not far from the 


entrance, she found Count } 
assy seated on a bench, a bundle 
of newspapers on his knees, starir 
straight before him, with a very 
gloomy countenance. He had 
gun to despair of her coming, and 


the news from London was tanta 
The correspondents had 
much to say about the excitement 
over the comet; but there was | 


lising. 


nothing about the effect of this ex. 
citement on the stock market. [tf — 


‘had been bank holiday and an off. ~ 


day on the Exchange. The Count © 
had forgotten this fact; it had not ~ 
occurred to him that the crowd at — 
Slagsalve was other than normal; — 


he had been eagerly and confidently 


expectant of decisive news, and 

was proportionately disappointed — 
when he opened the paper. : 
had another weary day to wait” 


before he could know the result of 


the speculation on which so much — 
depended. ‘‘ Curse bank holidays! 
Curse Saint Lubbock ! What beastly ~ 
grey skies !’’ he was saying to him- ~ 
self, when round the corner, fresh — 
as the morning to whose charms — 
he was indifferent, came his di- 
vinity, and gave the skies a new 
colour. ; 
His face lighted up at once, 
‘*It is very kind of you to come,” 
he said, when he had wished her 
good morning. : 
‘«T generally take a walk in the 
morning before breakfast when I 
am in the country,’’ she said care 
lessly, as if her coming had no con 
nection with his request of the 
previous day. She felt mistress 
of the situation, treated him as @ 


subject, and assumed the lead in 


the conversation. She was some 
how anxious now to keep him off — 
his sentimental revelations. ‘‘Any> 
thing in the paper this morning? 


You seemed deeply absorbed m 


something — money-market 
I suppose?’ she added, 
advantage of what Fanny 
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told her about her huge specula- 
tions. 

The Count was surprised and 
not a little startled by this refer- 
ence; but in the course of the last 
fortnight he had schooled his nerves 
into something of the impassiveness 
ofa diplomatist’s. It was not easy 
to flurry him about any of his own 
transactions. He was ready with 
an answer. 

“Ah, so you know about my 
interest in the money market,"’ he 
said, with a smile as of faint amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ Who told you?” 

«Miss Douglas,”” she answered, 
simply. He had turned the tables 
on her. She felt as if she had got 


* her information by unfair means, 


bad betrayed an interest in his 
doings, had been prying into his 
secrets. 

“It is a dreary pastime,’’ he 


-continued, ‘‘ a poor, artificial, facti- 
’ tious excitement. 


But one must 
do something for distraction. It 
was not news from the money 


»market that absorbed me,’’ he 


said, gravely turning his dark eyes 
on hers; ‘‘ I thought you were not 
coming.”’ 

**But I thought you had more 
serious things to occupy your 
mind?’ She had almost said that 
it was a shock to her to find that 
he could waste his time in gam- 
bling, and lower himself to any- 
thing so sordid. 

‘But my serious plans are so 
hopeless. I told you so the other 
day. All the heart is gone out of 
them since I knew you.” He re- 
membered the interruption of the 
previous day, and was determined 
not to let this second opportunity 
slip. But let us not be too hard 
The man was 
really in love, and had aspirations 
toa better life through it, though 
the road at first was bound to be 
crooked. Perhaps all scoundrels 


have similar aspirations. Crime is 
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a madness, a disease, curable or 
incurable. ; 

‘¢T am sorry,”’ she said, with a 
nervous laugh, ‘‘ that I should have 
had so bad an influence. You never 
gambled before ?” 

‘¢ Never,”’ he said. ‘‘I had no 
temptation. My life was one of 
uninterrupted happiness till the 
catastrophe came.”’ 

She felt a touch of pity for him 
in spite of herself. Men were de- 
ceivers ever. This specimen was 
thorough-paced. 

‘¢ Your influence bad !’’ he con- 
tinued, in a voice that thrilled 
through her; ‘‘ who could connect 
the idea of badness with you? I, 
of all men? ButI have been de- 
pressed since I met you, because 
you are so hopelessly out of my 
reach, and I feel how different my 
life might be if it were otherwise. 
It almost maddens me, and there 
is very little relief in this poor ex- 
titement of gambling. But you 
said,’’ he continued, in a quieter 
tone, ‘‘that you would let me tell 
you of the promise I made to my 
poor wife.’’ 

He paused for a moment as if to 
curb his feelings, and she waited 
with breathless curiosity, but with 
senses strangely awake to certain 
features of the scene, to the swish 
of the leaves in the wind, the play 
of the light on them, the fleecy 
cloud that rolled and curled and 
uncurled itself on its passage across 
the dim sky. 

‘‘She did not wish me not to 
marry,’’ he resumed. ‘‘ There was 
not an atom of selfishness or jeal- 
ousy in her disposition. In fact 
she urged me to marry again. All 
that she asked for herself was not 
to be forgotten. ‘Only,’ she said, 
‘you must be sure of the love of 
the woman you marry. You must 
subject her to the same test to 
which you subjected me.’ ”’ 

He paused. Grace was silent, 
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impressed, agitated, painfully eager 
to hear what the test was, but 
unable to speak. He waited for a 
moment, marked the effect he had 
produced, and resumed in the same 
grave voice of repressed emotion— 

‘*T was foolish and romantic when 
I made her acquaintance and fell in 
love with her, and I asked her what 
I suppose I had no right to demand 
of any woman, that, to show her 
confidence in me, she would marry 
me without saying a word about 


our love to her parents or any 


living creature. I had no right 
to ask such a proof of her love. 
It was foolish and romantic. But 
I had the idea then that between 
husband and wife there should be 
the most perfect trust, and that 
this could not be unless the woman 
of her own free judgment chose 
the man, and had full faith that 
her choice was right. I asked no 
man or woman what they thought 
of her, and I believed that, unless 
her election was equally free and 
uncontrolled, our marriage might 
be built ona shifting foundation. 
It would hot be a marriage of true 
minds. It was a fantastic notion, 
was it not ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know,’’ she murmured. 
A light net seemed thrown over 
her as he spoke, and a pleased 
dreamy feeling filled her brain. 
His voice sounded in her ears after 
he ceased to speak. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he re- 
sumed, with a sad apologetic smile. 
**T am at my old trick of asking 
questions. Well, as I said, my 
wife made me promise to require 
the same proof of any woman I 
should seek in marriage. ‘No 
woman,’ she said, ‘who has not 
the courage to do that, will stand 
by you when you try to carry out 
my last wishes.’ I made ‘the pro- 
mise willingly, because then I 
never thought I could ever again 
meet a woman to move me as you 
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have done. And now you knoy 
why I am dejected and desperate 
he concluded, with a sigh. — 
dare not ask you to make such 
sacrifice, and I cannot break 
vow.” 

It was merely a variety of the 
familiar confidence trick. But 
somehow the commonest and sim 
plest of tricks seem to be the 
infallible. New dupes are al 
found in plenty for old lures. Po 
Grace’ was seriously impressed }y 
his mawkish rodomontade. : 
she made an effort to break te 
spell and return to her 
assumed cynical view of life 
‘¢ Men don’t, as a rule, let vows 
stand in the way.’ 

‘¢ Some men do.”’ 

‘¢But why did you not tell her 
it was foolish and fantastic, as you 
say now ?”’ 

‘¢I did not think then I should 
ever be in circumstances where: 
such a promise would be a burden. 
Her heart seemed set on it. Ican 
see her look of entreaty now, poor 
Gratiana! How could I refuse 
her, or argue the point with her? 
But, indeed, it was only to please 
her that I consented to her wish 
that I should marry again; forl 
dismissed as absurd the idea that 
I should ever see another woman 
whom I could love, a woman 
able of i inspiring any man in heroic 
enterprise.”’ 

Had Grace been overrating her 
strength when she said to 
that she could make the Count 
speak, and pierce at once 
any pretence that he tried to 
off upon her? If she had over 
heard any other woman addressed 
in this strain of audacious flattery, 
she would have called her a sim 
pleton to believe it. But there is 
nothing in which fortune favours 
the audacious more than in flattery; 
when the flattery is merely 
overstrained expression of a fee 
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uinely entertained at the mo- 
ment. Most people have penetra- 
tion enough to distinguish this 
from the flummery of insincere 
retence. Grace had a woman’s 
defensive instinct of suspicion, but 


‘the compliment pleased her never- 


theless. There was another in- 
ward struggle to throw off the 
charm. 

‘«« How long is it since your wife 
died?” she asked, in tones which 
reflected the conflict between scep- 
ticism and conviction. 

“Tt was in the beginning of 
last winter. But it seems years 
ago.” 

“Your memory of her is so 
faint ?”’ 

®Oh no! My memory of her 
is as fresh as if I had seen‘ her 
yesterday. A moment ago she 
seemed standing by me to remind 
me of my promise, with the old 
look of entreaty. It is the inter- 
val between that seems so long 
and dreary.’’ 

«Was her name Gratiana ?”’ 

““Yes,”’- he said mechanically, 
and seemed absorbed in painful 
reflections. 

“But I am sure,’’ Grace said 
after a pause, trying to speak in a 
light tone, ‘‘that you entirely mis- 
judge my character. I am not at 
all fitted for a heroic life. Quite 
the contrary. I delight in frivo- 
lous amusement.’’ 

“That does not appear in: the 
verses Miss Douglas made you 
show me the first night I came to 


‘your father’s.’’ 


“I don’t think one puts one’s 
teal feelings into verses.. At 
least I know I don’t. One feels 
like it for the moment no doubt, 
but it is only a passing mood.” 

‘But it is those passing moods 
that reveal the depths of the 
character.”’ 

“All the same, you are quite 
Wrong about me.”’ 


He shook his head. ‘‘ We never 
know our own character.” 

She looked at her watch and 
said she must go in now. She had 
no idea that she had been out so 
long. ‘‘ Papa will wonder what 
has become of me.” 

‘¢One moment,’’ the Count said 
suddenly. ‘‘Have you the cour- 
age?’’ He looked at her with 
burning eyes, and made a step for- 
ward, as if he would repeat the 
offence of yesterday. 

‘¢You must not do that,’’ she 
said firmly, stepping back. Then 
on the spur of the moment she 
added lightly, ‘‘I will tell you in 
a few days,’’ and hurried off. 

What possessed her not to say 
‘*No”’ at once? Was it a mere 
whim, the offspring of a girl’s pride 
in having two lovers waiting for 
their answer at once? Grace, we 
fear, was, as she said, no heroine, 
but only a woman, with some of 
the failings of the more frivolous 
of her sex, and an imprudent love 
for playing with edged tools.. At 
any rate, she was exercising her 
own judgment now, and found not 
a little delight in the new sensa- 
tion of freedom and independence. 
She admitted to herself as she 
hurried back that she had not 
been as successful as she had in- 
tended to be in plucking the heart 
out of this mystery. But the little 
she had learnt tempted her to try 
and learn more. She had unclasped 
the book, she found it extremely 
interesting, and she would read a 
little further before she shut it. 
She could shut it whenever she 
pleased. Against every uneasy 
thought of danger, there was abso- 
lute comfort and support in this 
consideration. 

Still, it was not without a cer- 
tain sense of guilt that she faced 
her father at breakfast. Was it 
right to deceive him? But she 
was not deceiving him. She would 
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not deceive him. She would not 
marry this lover without his know- 
ledge. She would tell Count Ra- 
massy so on the first opportunity. 
But there was no harm in keeping 
the Count in suspense for a little, 
and seeing what he would do next. 
Surely this was within the limits 
of her father’s own mandate of free 
choice? Without some study of 
character, choice was a mere leap 
in the dark. 

Mr Quickset was anxious to in- 
terrogate the Count about his ex- 
traordinary insight into the posi- 
tion of the comet, and arranged 
that Napier and Grace should walk 
out together after breakfast. A 
little blunder that the young man 
made was decidedly favourable to 
the Count’s interests. His dislike 
to the mysterious foreigner had 
reached an acute stage; and al- 
though Adam considered his mouth 
sealed on the subject by his posi- 


tion as a rival, he could not refrain 
from letting fly a disparaging re- 
mark, when Grace, with a woman’s 
delight in teasing, said something 
that might be construed in his fa- 


vour. She thought this ungen- 
erous, and defended the Count. 
Adam retaliated, and they had 
quite a little quarrel. 

Meantime the Count was being 
tackled by the Professor about his 
telepathic. powers. He was not 
in the least taken by surprise, al- 
though the artful Professor pur- 
posely introduced the subject 
abruptly. He had expected the 
question to be raised some time, and 
considered the best way of meet- 
ing it. “ True, he had asked Grace 
not to mention the circumstance 
to her father; but he was too 
cautious to trust to any woman’s, 
or, for the matter of that, any 
man’s, power of keeping a secret. 

‘¢ By the by,’’ Mr. Quickset said, 
as they were talking over the 
selection of illustrations, the 


Count straining every nerve 
make himself agreeable, and: ¢ 
play his acquaintance with the 
ject, and his eagerness to 


the opportunity of getting know. | 


ledge from the fountain- 


‘« by the by, Grace never mentioned — 


to me the extraordinary way 

which you sighted the comet.” 
‘«Oh,”’ replied the Count prompt 

ly, with an easy smile, ‘‘ have 

heard of that? I asked her 

to tell you.”’ 


«‘ Quickset will find this out in 


any case,” he thought to himself, 


‘¢so I had better volunteer the in- 
formation.’’ : 
‘Lady Napier seems to have 
wormed it out of her,’’ said Quick — 
set, favourably impressed by ‘his 
candour and entire absence of em 


barrassment. 


‘¢Tt was a curious circumstance,” 


was it not ?’’ the Count said. 
‘¢Very curious indeed. So there 
was no mistake. You really set 


the telescope exactly on the right 
spot ?”’ ss 
Miss Quickset was 
the first to look through it and 


‘‘ Certainly. 


the first to see the comet. There 
was a cloud over the field before. 


It happened in this way. I was: 


fiddling about with the tel 
after you went down, when 
fancy came into my head, a mete 


idle fancy, to fix it in a certain 


position and set the clock going. 
It was the merest whim, and when 
Miss Quickset came in by accident 


to say good night to you, just 


carry out the fancy, I asked her 
to look through.”’ 
“It was a funny coincidence 


You don’t suppose it was anything 
more than a coincidence?” he 


asked, looking at the Count keenly. 


‘¢ Yes, I do,” answered the im: 


perturbable Count. 


“Indeed,” said Quickset, drily. 


sr 


‘¢T didn’t know you were a believer 
in telepathy.” 
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The Count laughed. ‘‘ No more 
Iam. I believe as little in such 
humbug as you do. But there is 
a simple way.of accounting for it,”’ 
he continued, meeting Quickset’s 
inquiring stare with an ingenuous 
countenance. 

« What can that be?”’ 

“J think it must have been a 
trick of unconscious memory. I 
saw the positions once, you know, 
on Millerby’s ephemeris, and what 
I took to be a capricious fancy 
must have been really an involun- 
tary recollection of what I could 
not remember when I tried.’’ 

‘‘No doubt,”’ assented the Pro- 
fessor, much pleased to find that 
he had not been mistaken after all 
in his judgment of his young friend 
and admirer. ‘‘Our memories eon- 
stantly play off illusions of the 
kind upon us.”’ His confiderice 
was completely restored. The 
Count had come out of his cloud 
of suspicion with flying colours 
and increased puestige. ‘‘ Your 
explanation is most ingenious,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘I own I should not 
have thought of it myself.’’ 

“You would have thought of 
it,” the Count said, modestly, ‘if 
you had remembered that I saw 
the ephemeris before.”’ 

Perhaps, perhaps. But’ it is 
very ingenious, and as satisfactory 
as it is ingenious. I should have 
been content with the hypothesis 
of simple coincidence, which is not 
always so satisfactory.’’ 

“It may have been but a chance 
coincidence after all.’’ 

“No; I think you must be right, 
though only people who know the 
extent of our liability to illusions 
would accept your view. We are 
liable to them in our healthiest 
state, and your state was probably 
abnormal at the time, judging from 
what followed. You feel all right 
now?” he added kindly, willing 
to atone for his previous suspi- 
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cions, ‘‘I am afraid I have never 
asked.”’ 

‘¢ Perfectly, thank you. It was 
very considerate of you not to ask. 
I might then have thought I was 
looking ill, and imagination goes a 
great way in other matters than 
telepathy.”’ 

Thus the question of telepathy 
was settled, and the. Professor’s 
admiration of the young man’s 
accomplishments was further in- 
creased by another little instance 
of his usefulness. He happened to 
smash one of his slides, a repre- 
sentation of a very fine and singular 
cometary tail,. very effective for a 
popular audience. It vexed him 
to such a degree that he used 
strong language about his own 
clumsiness. 

But the Count came to the 
rescue. ‘‘ There must be a glazier,’’ 
he said, ‘‘in Slagsalve; and if I 
had a piece of glass of the same 
size and some paint, I think I 
could produce a tolerable make- 
shift.”’ 

These requisites were procured, 
and, much to the lecturer’s delight, 
a makeshift was turned out quite 
as good as the original. 

‘¢T am really very much obliged 
to you,” he said. ‘If it were not 
asking too much, you might help 
me to improve my lecture greatly ; 
for, to tell the truth, I have not all 
the slidés here that I could wish, 
and I am hampered by having to 
lecture up to such as I have got.”’ 

The Count really undertook to 
do anything in his power. 

Soon ‘after mid-day, while the 
Count was in Quickset’s room busy 
over his new-found occupation, a 
telegram was handed to him. A 
pleased expression came over his 
face when he read it, and after a 
moment’s deliberation, he handed 
it to Quickset. 

‘« What is this?’’ said. the astro- 


nomer. And he read: ‘*From 
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Douglas City, to Count Ramassy, 
Grand Hotel, Slagsalve. Con- 
siderable fall this morning. You 
stand to win forty thousand pounds 
if you buy in-now. Shall I buy? 
Wire reply.” 

‘‘Shall I buy? Wire reply. 
This is the poetry of business, I 
suppose. But you must explain.”’ 

‘I have been amusing myself 
by speculating a little.’’ 

*« You don’t call this a little.” 

‘*It has turned out bigger than 
I expected. But there is not much 
amusement in these things unless 
you play for tolerably high stakes. 
I believe I had so arranged, how- 
ever, that I was certain to lose 
very little.’’ 

‘« Gamblers always say that.’’ 

‘* But Iam not a gambler. This 
is my first venture, and it will be 
my last.’’ 

The Professor shook his head. 
‘« The taste is more easily acquired 
than lost. Anyhow, you are to be 
congratulated on your luck.” 

‘*What would you advise me to 
say in answer to this? he asked, 
holding up the telegram. ‘‘ What 
‘reply ’ shall I ‘wire’?”’ 

‘*T am really not competent to 
advise anybody in these things. I 
don’t know about them. But if I 
could make sure of a hundredth 
part of the amount by ‘buying in’ 
or whatever it is, I should buy in 
at once without a moment’s hesita- 
tion.”’ 

The Count, however, telegraphed 
in reply: ‘‘I am inclined to hold 
on till to-morrow; but use your 
own discretion.” . 

He had followed his usual bold 
policy in taking Quickset into his 
confidence about this gambling 
venture. It was better that the 
information should come from him- 
self. This looked as if he were 
making no secret of it. He was 
pleased to find that Grace had 
not told her father what she knew 
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on the subject. 
she did not tell him everyt 
Still, if the fact was known to hj 


it was certain to have come S 
somehow, and it might have looked — 






suspicious. His explanation th 
was only a casual amusement 
much less likely to be taken 
true, if he had waited to be 


rogated. He did not regret reed : 


ing the telegram to Quickset, He 


congratulated himself on it sa 


stroke of policy. And he 
reason. The apparent success “ 
the speeulation more than 

the Professor’s disapprobation 


est suspicion of the real state of 
the case. 


‘*T believe it is the custom ol 


City,’’ he said at dinner, by 
of entering into the spirit of 
thing, ‘‘ for lucky speculators ik 
you to stand all their friends 


champagne.”’ 


Miss Quickset was delighted 


with her father’s good-humout, 
and smiled on the fortunate at 
venturer. He was the hero of the 
hour. Poor Napier felt quite 
thrown into the shade. 


afternoon, in which she informed 
him that she had made inquiries 
of the Austrian ambassador, ami 
that he knew nothing of Count 


Ramassy, had never heard the 


name before. But after his ® 
buff of the morning, and 
set’s assurance later on that It 
was quite mistaken in su 
that Ramassy pretended to 


change haul, he resolved to I 
his peace. He was irritated 
jealous. ‘‘If they are so i 


ated about the d—d foreigner a 


he said to himself, ‘‘I can 


till they find him out.” 
The Count was very unob 
ive all day in his attentions to 


ag , 
‘a 
a 
It showe a 
oe 


gambling. He had not the * 


He had 
had a letter from his mother that 


tele- q 
pathetic powers, and after all 4 
congratulations on the Stock Bx 
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i Quickset. But he contrived to 


an opportunity of whispering 
ge et Take your own time, 
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darling, to make up your mind. 
But don’t decide against me rash- 


ly.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Hugh Millerby was already 
more than half doubtful of the 
in on the night of his en- 

ent to Fanny Douglas, but 

he was a cheerful youth, and it did 
not disturb his sleep. He awoke 
next morning with a vague con- 
sciousness, which gradually be- 
came sharper as his brain cleared, 
that he had done a very rash 
But his second thought 
was that there was no good in re- 
gretting it now. It was done. 
He was in for it. He could not 
get out of it if he would, and he 
would not allow himself to think 
that he had the slightest wish to 
draw back. ‘‘Fanny is not the 
woman to let a man go once she 
has got hold of him,’’ he said to 
himself. He 
going to her and asking her whe- 
ther it would not be wise to recon- 
sider the situation, and the ima- 
ginary interview gave him much 
entertainment. After all, she was 
not a bad sort. There was no 
denying her amusing qualities 
when she liked. Yes, when she 
liked! But would she like? She 
could make herself very disagree- 
able also. But she was not ill- 
natured at heart. She undoubted- 


ly had the saving virtue of humour. 


What sort of a married life would 
itbe? He pictured a scene or two 
from the connubial future, in which 
she appeared a lively companion 
aid a helpmate in his literary 
schemes. Then his thoughts wan- 
dered to the very different future 
which he had dreamt of with a 
very different companion. Had he 
not been too ridiculously  precipi- 
tate? Was there not a hope if he 


pictured himself. 


had waited? What would Grace 
say when she heard—Grace, who 
could now be only the sweetest of 
memories to him? She seemed 
sweeter than ever, now that she 
stood fixed and far away. How 
her father would exult! But this 
was not a pleasant vein of reflec- 
tion, and when he caught himself 
at it, he flung resolutely out of 
bed, in a mood of humorous resig- 
nation, determined to make the 
best of it. 

‘Hugh Millerby,’”’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ you have played the fool, 
my fine fellow, and not for the 
first time in your life. But it 
doesn’t matter. Nothing matters 
very much. 

With which cheerful reflection 
he proceeded to shave. ‘‘I don’t 
feel the slightest temptation to 
make a tragic end,”’ he soliloquised, 
as he raised the glittering blade. 
‘‘After all, one must marry some- 
body, and it is well to have the 
business settled.”’ 

For a young man who had a 
fancy for acting on fixed principles, 
it was astonishing how often he 
acted in defiance of his own theo- 
retical creed. If there was one 
point in the ethics of marriage on 
which he held a strong opinion, it 
was that people should not. marry 
unless they were deeply and seri- 
ously in love. Marriage on any 
other ground was certain to be a 
failure. Marry a woman for money 
without love, and she will make 
your life a burden. You must 
either beat her or be her slave ; 
and neither alternative is pleasant 
to a well-regulated mind. Marry 
a woman because she seems steady 
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and sensible, and your fate is still 
worse. You don’t want the wife 
of your bosom to remind you per- 
petually of the weak points in your 
character. True, asensible woman 
would be silent about such points ; 
but if she knew them, and you 
were not really in love with her,— 
and as a woman of sense she would 
know this weak point among others, 
—she has ways of bringing home 
the knowledge to you quite as 
effective as speech, and much more 
irritating. Even if he had met 
with a cynical disputant who 
argued that love was but a blind 
animal instinct, the philosopher 
was prepared to argue the question 
on that ground. Man, after all, 
was an animal, and reason was not 
a safe guide in this matter. Man 
must trust his instincts in choosing 
a mate. Marriage against instinct 
was bound to be unhappy. But 
instinct determines the tendency ; 
reason must be used in the choice 
of the individual. No, no; he 
would not admit this. Instinct 
was the only safe guide to matri- 
monial felicity. Cases to the con- 
trary, cases of miserably unhappy 
love-matches, he met comprehen- 
sively with the axiom that the 
majority of people were too selfish 
to live happily in the married 
state with anybody. Such was 
Mr. Hugh Millerby’s theory. But 
his practice? He had been guided 
neither by reason nor by instinct. 
He had bound himself irrevocably, 
in obedience to a mere temporary 
incontinent impulse. He was not 
in the least in love with Fanny 
Douglas. He was bound to admit 
.this when he examined himself, 
and to admit also the still more 
awkward fact that at times he had 
felt a positive repugnance to her. 
Here was a dereliction of prin- 
ciple for a philosopher! But it 
did not dishearten him long. An- 
other principle came to his aid in 
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the hour of need. A bad situatig 
is often better for a man of eng 
than a good one. It stimu 
him, makes him use his pe 
instead of lying idle and ta 
what fortune sends. In 
the best of a bad situation, a 


with a reserve of energy is likely 
to fare better than if everything 
had been as he wished from the 
This was not very. « 
mentary to Miss Douglas; but 


first. 


the fact that the philosopher was 


alive to the necessity of 4 
for his own comfort augured well — 
for the proposed union. ae 


‘At all events,’’ he said cheer 
fully to himself, ‘‘a i 
inconvenience 
marriage of convenience. Fanny 
has neither money nor good sense, 
She can’t lord it over me with 
either of these advantages.” 


Thus Hugh stuck loyally to his 


bargain, and put as good a face 
upon it as possible with the help 
of his philosophy. After a light 
breakfast, he took down the great 
note-book and set to work. The 
novelty of his own position as afl 
engaged man, and the numerous 
reflections induced thereby, had 
rather superseded his interest im 
the comet; but he read the news 
papers with industry, and made 
copious extracts about it, besides 
recording at length his own obser 
vations of the previous day. He 


felt quite as if he had done a good — 
day’s work when he went out to 
an early luncheon; and his sel 


satisfaction did not abate as he 
walked across towards ne, ag 


to see the affianced one, a 
once or twice it did strike him” 
that he was not unlike a sheep 

On the 
other hand, so practiced, a self — 
analyst could not fail to detect it” 


going to the slaughter. 


himself a sense of in ~ 
portance; an anticipation of 
gravity of his position as the 
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ive head of a British house- 
hold—no longer an  unatfached 
and drifting unit. This also 
amused him. 

“Sq you have 
Fanny’s greeting. 
Mrs. Smith out. 

«You didn’t expect me to run 
away, did you?” 

J] thought it was possible you 
might change your mind.”’ 

“Tf there is one thing I pride 
myself upon, it is my inflexible con- 
stancy. How little you know me! 
Besides, if I had thought of taking 
flight, I should have postponed it 
till to-morrow. The trains are so 
crowded on bank holiday— 

“But I thought you- liked 
crowds. Why did you not come 
to lunch ?”’ , 

“You didn’t ask me. And 
besides, I have been very busy 
all the morning. You see I can 
give two reasons for everything.” 

‘“* Making more observations ?”’ 

‘No, recording. But I am 
equal to making more observa- 
tions now, if you will come. Shall 
we go and see the Salvationists, or 
the crowd at the Crystal Palace ?”’ 

“By-and-by. This industry of 
yours is quite appalling. You must 
teally take breath now and then. 
Let us have a litle quiet conversa- 
tion first.’’ 

Fanny felt that she was being 
defrauded of her rights in this 
Wte-d-téte on the first day of her 
engagement. It was a little too 
cool of her accepted lover to pro- 
pose to drag her out into a rough 
crowd, after she had arranged for 
4 much more pleasant way of 
spending the time. And it oc- 
curred to the young man, too, 
though he found himself more 
amused than repentant, that there 
Was a want of lover-like ardour in 
his behaviour. So he sat down, 
ad submitted with a good grace 
to her affectionate attentions. But 


come,’’ was 
She had sent 
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he had not thought that he would 
find them such a bore. More than 
once he was conscious of a certain 
impatience to be off on his career 
of observarion. 

‘¢Have you heard from your 
mother, dearest ?’’ she asked, after 
a time. 

** Bless me, how stupid on my 
part to forget! Of course I have. 
I had a ‘telegram from her this 
morning to say that she would be 
glad to see you, and had sent a 
formal invitation by post.”’ 

“©You look rather rueful over 
it.”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘I? Nonsense.’’ 
But the truth was that his face 
had not been expressive of that 
radiant delight which a young 
man should feel at the prospect 
of introducing his intended bride 
to his parents. Her suspicion 
came opportunely to remind him 
of his resolution. to make the best 
of the situation. He hastened to 
repair his mistake. 

‘¢ Why should I look rueful? I 
was thinking what a nuisance it 
must be for you to be so hurried. 
It is very kind of -you to come. 
You see, I really had no choice. I 
was bound to take Mrs Brockley 
and Mrs Rorke down on Tuesday. 
They could not go alone, as they 
don’t know my people. They are 
practically my guests.”’ 

‘‘Your mother must be very 
indulgent to let you use her house 
in that way. She must be very 
fond of you.”’ 

‘*Well, you see, they don’t 
know any Association people 
themselves, and they wish to be 
hospitable on the occasion, so my. 
mother offered to ask any friends 
of mine I liked.”’ 

‘«Tt will amuse her to find you 
coming with such a convoy of 
women. She must have expected 
you to ask men friends. Why did 
you ask Mrs Rorke ?”’ 
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«It was quite an accident. Mrs 
Brockley happened to say one day 
that they would like to see an 
Association meeting, and I was 
puzzling my brains at the time to 
think whom I should invite.” 

‘*Do you know what I thought 
when I heard of it?”’ 

**T think I can guess from that 
very sly smile.”’ 

‘* I felt quite jealous.”’ 

‘*T am sure you had no cause.”’ 

There was, perhaps, a slight 
trace of voluntary emphasis on 
the pronoun ‘‘you.” At any rate 
she fancied so. ‘‘ Perhaps some- 
body else had cause. You are a 
nice specimen of constancy.”’ 

He laughed frankly at the accu- 
sasion. He could rebut it in no 
other way. 

‘*You are quite sure you have 
no hankering after Grace now? I 
believe you would rather have taken 
her down to introduce.” 

‘Don’t bother about Grace,’’ he 
said, and laughed again, but much 
more uneasily. 

‘*T believe you are as much in 
love with her now as ever.”’ 

‘*What if I am, so long as she is 
not in love with me ?”’ 

«« But are you ?”’ 

** Stuff,’’ he said. 
of something else.”’ 

‘*It is evidently a sore subject 
with you.” 

‘*Not in the slightest.” He 
was fairly driven into a corner. 
Poor Hugh was not so accom- 
plished an actor as the pretended 
Count; but it looked very much 
as if he would have to acquire 
equal facility in lying before he 
could fulfill his intention of making 
the best of the circumstances. 

‘It will become a sore subject 
with me, if you pester me about it 
so,’’ he said, laughingly. 

‘She is rather a flirt, you 
know.” 

“*T don’t know ; but if you say 


‘¢ Let us talk 


it I will believe you. 
harp dh Grace ?”’ 


‘*To see whether you have Pig 
I am sure she could never 


grets. 
have loved you as I do.” 


She was easier to deal with + 
He gave the answer 


this vein. 
that the emergency required. oe 

**I do love you sincerely,” she 
said, with languishing eyes on his, 
“I will try to make you happy, 
We shall be very happy together, 
shall we not darling ?”’ 


He could not do less than pro- 


fess equal confidence in the future, 
Perhaps the confidence was justifi- 
able. Love, it is said, is . 
on one side. There could be no 
doubt on which side it was in this 
match ; but if it is on either side, 
the case is not hopeless. He was 
sufficiently cool to be struck by 
the oddity of patronising offers of 
loving care and tenderness 

from the woman that generally 
come from the man, at least before 
marriage. The ordinary relation 
of the sexes in courtship was re 
versed. She spoke as if it rested 
with her to protect and watch over 
him, as the weaker vessel. And 
although she would herself have 
laughed at the assumption, if it 
had been formally expressed, she 
really made that assumption. She 
was a self-confident and in 
dent young woman. « She had 
her own with men in the battle of 
life, and her naturally robust chat 


acter had gained in robustness from 


the circumstance. She could treat 
with the first-class power man on 
equal terms. Her love for Hugh 
was more like the love of aman 


for a woman than the love of a 


woman for a man. She was strong 
enough to become a suppliant with 


out any loss of self-respect, strong 
enough to feel like taking to — 


self a husband. 


The oddity of this struck him 


as he heard her vow to make him 
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and as he made a suitable 
ll Such situations may be- 
come more common in a future 
neration, when women are ina 
less dependent position than now, 
The conventional style of courtship 
may change, and people may find 
it difficult to understand why Hugh 
saw anything amusing in the amor: 
ous protestations of the -mannish 
Fanny. But the young man, with 
all his philosophy, could not shake 
off the fetters of convention. He 
saw her in a comic light as a usurp- 
er of the prerogative of man. Still 
it was pleasant to. be made love 
to. Love begets love. If she were 
always like this, his efforts to make 
the best of it need not be super- 
human. 

She was more or less like this 
for the rest of the afternoon. They 
did not go to see the Salvationists 
together. ‘‘Are you very anxious 


to go, Hugh?’’ she asked, after a 
spell of billing and cooing. 


“Not so very anxious. , But one 
may never see them in such a 
state of excitement again, you 
know.”’ / 

“But don’t you think you must 
have exhausted it pretty well last 
night? It will be very much the 
same thing over again. Tell me 
all about what you saw.”’ 

He gave her an account of the 
scene, and she listened with admi- 
table patience, though the subject 
did not interest her much. Her 
thoughts seemed to be more occu- 
pied with the manner than the 
matter of the narration. Now 
that she had fairly taken Hugh in 
hand, it was her duty to consider 
seriously what he was good for, 
and as she listened shé formed a 
critical estimate of his powers of 
description. She was really desir- 
ous to be of use to him. 

“You must show me your note- 
books,” she said, with a tolerably 
well-satisfied air, interrupting him 
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in the full flow of his account of 
Orchestra Joe. ‘‘I might be able 
to tell from looking over them what 
you are strongest in. A second 
person can often do that better 
than the writer himself.’’ 

‘‘Thanks,”’ he said ; ‘I will take 
one of them down with me to Nor- 
port.”” But as, like most untried 
writers, he at heart considered 
himself equally strong in all kinds 
of composition, the remark was 
not, perhaps, as encouraging as it 
was meant to be. Besides, it re- 
vealed the unsuspected fact that 
she was listening to him as a critic, 
and this rather chilled him and 
dried up the flow of his unconscious 
eloquence. He did not resume 
the narrative till she said— 

‘Well, go on. It must have 
been very amusing. What was 
Captain Laura Dale like? Ugly, 
of course. All women who take 
to that kind of thing are ugly.”’ 

‘*No she was rather good-look- 
ing; a tall woman with good fea- 
tures and very expressive eyes.”’ 

‘Of course, that sort of evan- 
gelical cant is very easy,’’ she said, 
tempted to disparage the speaker’s 
intellect, if her person was not 
open to criticism. 

‘“<Come and hear her,’’ cried 
Hugh. ‘She is sure to be at it to- 
night again. She is really very 
interesting. She struck me as a 
born orator.”’ 

‘* Well, you are a_ susceptible 
individual. Did you ever sée a 
woman that was not interesting?”’ 

‘«Come now, you tempt me to 
ask whether you ever heard a 
woman praised without being jeal- 
ous. I assure you this female cap- 
tain is really a very fine speaker— 
a born orator.” 

‘¢ Any woman can speak who is 
not a fool. And every woman is 
a born orator who gets excited and 
allows her feelings to run away 
with her.” 

x 
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‘«T doubt whether that was Miss 
Dale’s recipe. She seemed to keep 
her head remarkably cool all the 
time. She had all her wits about 
her when it came to ‘‘ dragging in 
the net,’ as they call it.’’ 

‘¢ Well, don’t let us wrangle over 
it. You don’t want to hear her 
to-night again.”” She said this 
coaxingly. 

‘«Why, you don’t suppose that 
I go to hear her. But won’t you 
come and have a look at the whole 
concern ?”’ 

‘« It’s rather too rough for me, I 
am afraid, dear.’’ 

Of course it was too rough for 
her. He almost blushed at his 
own stupidity, and at the con- 
sciousness that he had for the 
moment forgotten that Fanny was 
awoman. There was so much of 
the equal comrade in her manner 
of talking, that her disqualification 
of sex did not occur to him when 
he proposed the enterprise. 


‘‘T daresay they wouldn’t tread 
on my toes, or knock me about,” 


‘< It would no doubt be 
quite safe. But I have not your 
passion for crowds. I’m_ not 
squeamish, but the heat and the 
racket and the odour of the ‘ muta- 
ble rank-scented many’ are rather 
too much for me. Even in a well- 
dressed and clean crowd it’s bad 
enough. It’s all very well for an 
ardent student of human nature 
like you to go through it. You 
have an object—I have none.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t say that. ‘Where thou 
goest I will go,’ and where I go 
you ought to come, to bear me 
company and look after me, if I am 
as suSceptible as you say.”’ 

‘*T draw the line at Salvation 
Army meetings. I think I had 
rather take my information at 
second-hand about such subjects. 
Not that I believe you pick up as 
much as you think. It’s like going 
down into a coal-mine or. walking 


she said. 
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through the sewers, so abominab 
disagreeable that you fancy 
are somehow the wiser for it, — 
bad headache, I believe, igs 
most instructive part of your ey 
perience. You can only say you 
have been there, and I hold witj 
Sheridan that you can say that — 
just as well without going. 
few have been that nobody is like 
ly to ask particulars, and you 
easily invent a few if any 

is so rude. But you can go 
you like, when Mrs Smith comes 
in.’ 

Before this event hap 
there -were more tender pasnagil 
between them, tender enough to — 
obliterate any disagreeable im- 
pression the lady might have made 
in her less melting mood. 
seemed so happy together when 
Mrs Smith came in that she 
asked them—‘‘ Well, is the day 
fixed yet?”’ 

Strange to say, Hugh had not 
yet consulted Fanny on that point, 
and though she had thought of it 
she had hesitated to take the 
initiative. For once the compan- 
ion had proved herself of substan- 
tial service. Fanny could have 
hugged her for this well-timed 
question. 

For the second time in the 
course of the interview H 
positively blushed. She kindly 
came to his relief, though inwardly 
not a little irritated at his back: 
wardness. 

‘¢ We have not been: talking of 
anything so prosaic,’’ she said. 

He felt that he must make 
amends and assume an eagerness — 
for the happy day, if it did cost 
him an effort. ‘It must be soot 
of course,” he said, ‘‘ that is tosay, 
I hope.” 

‘¢T think I had better drag you 
to the alter without any unnec 
essary delay, otherwise you 7— 
give me the slip.” We 
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This gave him an excuse for 
covering his confusion with an 
jdiotic laugh. 

«He doesn’t look as if he would 
need much dragging,”’ said the good 
Mrs Smith, always willing to be 

eeable. 

«J don’t know,”’ Fanny said. 
“He has already begun to show 
symptors of bolting after an in- 


‘teresting female preacher, Captain 


Laura Dale.”’ 
«You mustn’t be jealous, you 
know, dear,’’ said Mrs Smith. 

‘‘That’s precisely what I said 
to her. You have no idea how 
jealous she is.”” 

“You have no idea how good 
reason I have to be jealous.’’ 

‘**No,’”’ said Mrs Smith, shaking 
her head with a kindly smile; ‘I 
know him better. He’s everything 
that’s good.”’ 

‘« But seriously,’’ said Hugh, now 
awakened to a sense of his duty, 
“we must fix the day for that 
little ceremony. When shall it 
be? The sooner the better.’’ 

‘Better wait till we go down to 
Norport.’’ 

“Good,” he said. ‘That will 
be as well, as I have some business 
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arrangements to make with my 
father.”’ 

‘What if your father does not 
approve ?”’ 

‘*No fear of that, when he sees 
you.’’ This came so promptly that 
Hugh was quite pleased with him- 
self. 

*“‘T am sure I shall like them 
very much from what you tell me, 
and for your sake, too, dearest.’’ 

Hugh was a little embarrassed 
by this display of affection before 
Mrs Smith ; but he manfully kissed 
her, the discreet companion, turn- 
ing away her head. 

Before he went, she reminded 
him of the note-book. ‘‘ Don’t for- 
get to bring it, now. We must get 
that great work begun.”’ 

-" Bon’t you forget to be punctual 
to morrow,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Come 
in good time. Ten o’clock from 
King’s Cross.”’ 

Fanny went down to open the 
door forhim. ‘‘ He is very nice,’’ 
said Mrs Smith, when she returned 
ten minutes later. ‘‘ Yes, I think 
he’ll do. I wish he had a little 
more fire. He is not a very strong 
man. But I think I may make. 
something of him.”’ 
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A DIARY AT VALLADOLID IN THE TIME OF CERVANTES, 


SoME time ago it was announced 
in the ‘Atheneum’ that Don 
Pascual de Gayangos had dis- 
covered among the Spanish manu- 
scripts in the British Museum a 
diary kept by a Portuguese gentle- 
man resident at Valladolid in the 
spring and summer of 1605, in 
which there are references showing 
that the writer was personally ac- 
quanted with Cervantes. A more 
welcome literary treasure- trove 
could scarcely be imagined, for of 
the personality of Cervantes we 
know if possible less than we 
know of Shakespeare’s. We do 
not even know what he was like, 
except by his.own playful descrip- 
tion. The Stratford bust, the 
Droeshout engraving, and the 
Chandos picture may not be al- 
together satisfactory ; but they are 
unimpeachable presentments com- 
pared with the extant portraits of 
Cervantes. Besides, if there is 
any one period in his life of which 
we know less than we do of any 
other, it is that between the time 
he left Andalusia and finally took 
up his residence at Madrid. All 
we know, indeed, is, that during 
the latter part of it he lived at 
Valladolid, and published ‘Don 
Quixote.’ 

In the intervals of his labours 
at the ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ 
Sefior Gayangos was able to make 
a thorough examination of the 
MS., the results of which, together 
with a Spanish translation. of the 
more interesting portions of the 
Diary, he gave in a series of articles 
in the ‘Revista de Espafia’; and 
with the help of the distinguished 
dramatic critic, Sefior. Menendez 
Pelayo, and of a portuguese savant, 
Dr Garcia Peres, he succeeded at 
length in indentifying the writer of 


- fairly be made. 


the Diary. The first leaf or two _ 
of the British Museum MS, am 
missing, but fortunately Dr Garcia | 


oc 


Peres had in his possession 1 
and also an abridgment, which 
furnished the desired clue. The 


diarist proves to have been Thomé _ 
Pinheiro da Veiga, Doctor and — 
Law in the 
University of Coimbra (born 1593, __ 


Professor of Civil 


died 1656), a man of considerable 
mark in his day, who rose to the — 


highest judical posts in Portugal, 


He is mentioned in Barbosa Ma- 
chado’s ‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana’ ag 
an uncompromising champion of 
the independence of the courts of: * 
justice, and it is to his zeal in 
that cause that we owe the Diary; — 
for he was at the time ouvidor or 
local judge at Esgueira; and the 
object of his journey to Valladolid 
in 1605 was to appeal to the Crown 
against the encroachinents upon 
his jurisdiction attempted by the 
Duke of Aveiro, the lord of the 
district. Nothing of this, how- 
ever, is disclosed in the Di 
There is not a trace of the tradi- 
tional gravity of the judge in its 
sprightly pages. To all appear 
ance it is the production of a man 
who had no object in view but to 
see life and enjoy himself at the 
gayest capital in Europe, as Val 
ladolid then was. 
It is a severe test, no doubt, to 
compare it with books like Count 
de Grammont’s Memoirs and the 
Countess d’Aulnoy’s Travels; 
nevertheless, the comparison may 
It would be un 
reasonable, of course, to look for 
the same finish in a thing of this” 
sort as is to be found in the 
polished workmanship of Ani 
Hamilton; but Dr Pinheiro 
no small share of De Grammont’s 
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yivacity and wit, and could sketch 
a portrait or a scene with a light 
free touch not very inferior to the 
brilliant Frenchman’s; and it will 
surprise no reader of the extracts 
quoted by Sefior Gayangos that the 
writer has been suspected by good 
critics of being the author of the 
wittiest book in the Portuguese 
language, the ‘Arte de Furtar’ 


_ (Art of Stealing), generally attrib- 


uted, but on insufficient grounds, 
to the great Jesuit preacher, An- 
tonio Vieyra. Any comparison 
with Madame d’Aulnoy must be 
to the advantage of the diarist. 
As a Portuguese he could look at 
things from a foreigner’s point of 
view, while at the same time he 
was perfectly at home among the 
Spaniards ; and, of course, a man’s 
opportunities for studying life were 
far better than any woman’s, how- 


ever keen her thirst for knowledge. 


might be. And then, Valladolid 
under Philip III. was a very dif- 
ferent place from Madrid under. 
Charles II. Society was disposed 
to indemnify itself for the gloom 
and austerity of the last reign, 
very much as society was at the 
Restoration in England. The 
young King loved pleasure’ and 
hated business. It seemed, the 
diarist says, as if he and his 
ministers were striving to get rid 
of the ascetic gravity and aversion 
to every kind of human pleasure 
that had distinguished the late 
King and his ministers. Vallad- 
olid, moreover, was especially gay 
at the time of Pinheiro’s visit. 
Shortly after: his arrival, the 
prince, afterwards Philip IV., was 
born and baptised amid great re- 
joicings, and at the same time the 
Earl of Nottingham, better known 
as Lord. Howard of Effingham, 
came at the head of a splendid 


‘and numerous retinue—7oo per- 


sons in all, we are told—to ratify 
the treaty of peace with England; 


and the Court, in its satisfaction 
at the event resolved to spare 
nothing to give the foreigners a 
reception befitting the dignity of 
the Spanish Crown. The dullest 
of diarists could hardly help leav- 
ing a lively record behind him 
under such circumstances. 

It may be as well to say here 
that the hopes held out by the orig- 
inal title in the ‘ Revista de Espafia’ 
(** Cervantes en Valladolid’), and 
in the notice in the ‘ Athenzeum,’ 
are not realised. Of Cervantes per- 
sonally we learn absolutely nothing 
from Thomé Pinheiro. The name 


“occurs only once in the diary ; and 


though Don Pascual still clings to 
the idea that the reference may 
possibly be to the author of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ this is somewhat more 
than doubtful. The reader shall 
judge for himself: Thediarist says, 
in his abrupt way :— 


“T will tell you a most charming 
story about Lope Garcia de la Torre, 
whom you know. His wife, who is of 
high family and extremely handsome, 
sits up all night gambling and losing 
two or three hundred ducats in her 
own house, without troubling herself 
in the least about her husband. -He 
goes to bed early, and if by any 
chance he calls her and tells her to 
come, she answers, ‘ Hold your tongue, 
and let me play, Lope Garcia. You 
won't? Cervantes, give me here that 
taws’ ( fa/matoria, aninstrument made 
of leather thongs fixed to a wooden 
handle, used by schoolmasters), ‘and 
we'll see if I-can make him hold his 
tongue. Sefior Don Lope, so long as 
I play with what is my own, hold 
your tongue ; whenit is with what is 
yours, scold away.’” 


From the use of the present 
tense, and from the words ‘‘ by any 
chance,’’ por casualidad, it is clear 
that this refers, not to some 
solitary incident witnessed by the 
narrator, but to something of re- 
peated occurrence in Don Lope’s 
house, which had apparently come 
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to be a standing joke. Now it is, 
to say the least, highly improbable 
that Cervantes could have been 
night after night dangling in the 
saion of a gambling lady of fashion 
He had something else to do of an 
evening. To judge by the deposi- 
tions taken in the Ezpeleta affair, 
it is more likely that his occupa- 
tion at such hours was balancing 
accounts or drawing up petitions 
or memorials. It by -no means 
follows that the Cervantes called 
to by the lady must have been the 
novelist. The name was a com- 
mon one enough in Spain at the 
time, though now it seems to be 
almost confined to Mexico and 
Columbia, and it is far more likely 
that in this instance it belonged to 
some page or attendant. At any 
rate, this is the only instance in 
which it seems to be mentioned ; 
and it is going rather too far to 
found upon it the theory that Pin- 
heiro numbered Cervantes among 
his acquaintances. 

Per contra there is his silence 
with regard to the Ezpeleta affair, 
though he was in Valladolid at 
the time, and for a month after- 
wards. On the 27th of June 
1605, one Don Gaspar de Ezpe- 
leta received a wound in a street 
brawl near the door of the house 
in which Cervantes lodged. He 
was taken in and died there 
shortly afterwards, in consequence 
of which Cervantes and his family 
were haled before the authorities, 
and he, his sister, his daughter, 
and his niece kept in custody for 
two days—the theory of the officers 
being that the quarrel in which 
the dead man had received the 
wound arose out of a love-affair 
in which one of the young women 
was involved. Surely if Pinheiro 
had known Cervantes personally, 
however slight his acquaintance 
might be, he would not have 
passed over in silence an incident 
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so noteworthy as this, and in itse 
much more so than many he } 
recorded. 

‘Don Quixote’ is referred 
once or twice. Although on 
two or three months published, 
it had already taken, the publ 
fancy so much that Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza figured in 
kind of street harlequinade, just 
as to this day Don Quixote and 
Dulcinea parade the streets of © 
Saragossa at the October fétes. Tt” 
is true that some ladies near the 
diarist did not quite take the 
allusion, for he heard them asking, 
‘*Is this the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, or who is it?” As itso 
happened, the Don Quixote was a 
Portuguese gentleman, which leads 
Pinheiro to observe, ‘‘ This is how 
we Portuguese come to be despised ~ 
here.”” Considering how newly 
born the book was, it is 2 
significant that he himself does 
not think any explanation called 
for, but always assumes that the 
friend for whose amusement the 
Diary was written knows all about — 
the characters of the romance. It” 
is one more proof of the rapidity” 
and completeness with which ‘ Don — 
Quixote’ established itself as 4 
popular work. It is not, however, 
quite so marvellous as Don Pascual 
de Gayangos seems disposed to Te 
gard it. He calls attention more 
than once to the strange fact that 
the characters and incidents of 
‘Don Quixote’ were familiar ® ~ 
the people of Valladolid << perhaps” 
before the book had been published — 
at Madrid,”’ and accounts for it by 
referring to the story of Cervantes — 
reading his MS. to the Duke of 
Béjar’s. ‘There is, no doubt, ample — 
evidence that ‘ Don Quixote’ W 
pretty well known before it 
been sent to the press’; but at 
time the diarist is speaking of 
must have been some months 
print and in circulation. The, 
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of errata is dated December 1, 
, 1640, and the asa, or assessment 
of the price, December 20, show- 
ing that it was then printed. The 
additional privilege for Portugal, 
prefixed to the second edition, 
bears date February 9, 1605 
which proves that the Portuguese 
booksellers must have already re- 
ceived copies of the first, and were 
proceeding to pirate the book ; and, 
in fact, two Lisbon editions were 
licensed by the Holy Office in 
February and in March. If, then, 
copies of the first edition reached 
Lisbon—as it is clear they did— 
by the beginning of February at 
the latest, a fortior? they must 
have reached Valladolid, the capi- 

’ tal, and not one-third of the dis- 
tance, by March or. April. The 
wonder, after al is not that ‘ Don 
Quixote’ is mentioned ; but that in 
the diary of a man of wit, culture, 
and reading, as Pinheiro undoubt- 
edly was, there are not more 
numerous and sympathetic refer- 
ences to a book that had already 
so distinctly proved its quality. 
The explanation probably is that, 
though not insensible to the merits 

' of ‘Don Quixote,’ he was in the 
Opposite camp. ‘There are certain 
indications in his style suggesting 
a leaning to the ‘culto”’ school, 
which from the outset was hostile 
to ‘Don Quixote’;,and he was 
evidently a reader and an admirer 
of the romances of chivalry, and 
perhaps not very favourably dis- 
posed toa book that turned them 
into merciless ridicule. The Diary 

_ it may be observed, affords ample 
evidence that the taste for these 
Tomances was very far from being 
on the wane when Cervantes de- 
livered his onslaught, as Bouterwek 
and others have said. 

There is, however, abundant 
Matter in the Diary to compensate 
for any disappointment as regards 
fresh facts bearing on ‘Don Quix- 
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ote’ and its author. To English 
readers, of course, the most inter- 
esting parts will be .those that - 
refer to the sojourn of the English 
Embassy. The northern heretics 
were evidently objects of curiosity, 
no less to the diarist himself than 
to the people of Valladolid; and at 
first, indeed, of something more 
than curiosity, for he confesses to 
certain misgivings as to the con- 
sequences of admitting such a 
number into Spain. ‘‘ They are 
all,’’ he says, *‘sacramentary here- 
tics, and of various sects in rebel- 
lion to the Church of Rome. God 
grant that the preachers that ac- 
company them may leave no evil 
seed behind them in our Spain.” 
And he gives an awful example 
of the consequences of consorting 
with heretics. The ¢ embassador 
in England (Count Villamediana) 
had written home to his wife to 
send him two chaplains of correct 
life and morals, because of the 
three he had brought with him 
from Spain, one was dead, and the 
other two had gone and married, 
so that for two months no Mass 
had been said at the Spanish 
Embassay. On the other hand, he 
says, when they landed at Corunna, 
great numbers of them went into 
the churches to hear Mass, which 
vexed the Admiral (Lord Notting- 
ham) so much, that he shipped off 
thirty of them back to England. 
And at Valladolid, he himself has 
seen one or two at Mass; but this, 
he fears, was more out of curiosity 
than devotion. After a little, 
however, his apprehensions gave 
way to a more hopeful feeling, as 
he observes the respectful bearing 
of the Englishmen to the cere- 
monies of the Church. He was - 
rejoiced to see how the Admiral 
and the most distinguished of his 
retinue followed in* the procession 
and entered the church on the 
occasion of the baptism of the 
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prince, and how they all made a 
point of uncovering whenever the 
Host or images were passing ; and 
he was the more pleased becausc 
he had been told that they had 
resolved not to do so. In short, 
he admits that ‘‘although -of the 
proudest and most presumptuous 
nation in Europe, and moreover 


heretics, they on the whole behaved. 


with the greatest modesty and 
moderation, and with as much 
respect for the images and Holy 
Sacrament as if they had. been 
Catholics ;’? so much so, that he 
says, ‘‘there are hopes they will 
in time return like strayed sheep 
to the fold of the Church.’’ The 
Spaniards, on their part, were 
equally careful to avoid offence. 
When after a splendid banquet, at 
which the Duke of Lerma enter- 
tained the Efnbassy, Lope de Vega’s 
comedy of the ‘‘ Caballero de IIles- 
cas’’ was preformed, the Duke 
called Rios the actor aside and 
charged him to keep to love- 
making and fighting, and not to 
meddle with sacred subjects or 
miracles, for fear of offending the 
English. ‘‘You — understand ?”’ 
said he. ‘* Perfectly,’’ said the 
actor; ‘‘even if I sneeze I’ll take 
care not to cross myself.”’ 

The Admiral evidently made a 
great impression on Pinheiro by his 
stately appearance, his dignity and 
his high-bred courtesy. The only 
fault he had to find with him was 
that he was so attached to his 
Church, with regard to which 
there is the curious and character- 
istic obsétvation that in the time 
of Philip and Mary he was muy 
catélico, but turned Lutheran 
afterwards in the reign of Eliza- 
_beth, and became head of the 
heretics of the kingdom. His 
‘¢«Lutheranism”’’ displayed _ itself 
particularly when the Duke of 
Lerma and he came to settle where 
the treaty was to be signed, the 
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‘ ed. Huarte, in the ‘ Examen de 


rn 18! 
Admiral insisting that it shoul ne 
not be in a church. ‘ oth 
pity,’ the diarist exclaims, « of ¢ 
such a man should be damned al z 
He did not know that this and 
one of the points on which bes an 
Earl had received special i & mal 
tions before leaving London. lish 
the other members of the Embassy — yer 
his approval is qualified. ‘They i like 
are all good-looking,”’ he says, ** but drit 
cold, melancholy, and sombre, and Us : 


they seem all the more so, with 
their long cloaks and long hair; 
for they wear their hair after Pei 
fashion of the Nazarenes, re 
with most of them, down to 4 
shoulders. There is not one of 
them that has not most beautiful — 
hands, of which they take the great. 
est possible care; and they are for 
the most part tall, much more so 
than our people.’’” This he found — 
out to his cost; for whenever there 
was anything particular to be seen 
they always put the English in the” 
front rank, and if he happened to” 
stand behind them, he could not” 
make out what was going on, s0 
big were they. We must not, how” 
ever, flatter ourselves that any” 
compliment to the stalwart pro 
portions of the English was intend — 


Ingenios,’ had years before pointed — 
out that the greater bulk of the 
Germans and English was, in fact, 
a proof of inferiority; it was the 
result, simply, of dilution, the con- 
sequence of living in a moister clit 


mate. One of the Embassy, Mr 
lord Guillobi (Willoughby), seems 
to have made something of a set- @@ Trea 
sation at Court by a gallarda but | 
which he danced before the King ® soneve: 
‘¢ with such bounds and capers, and’ the | 
in such good time and measure, the g 
that he was rated next ‘to the two « 
King, who is the best and most” daily 
accomplished dancer of the whole” @% bund 
Court.”’ ££ Place 
One day at church he overheard” ofa 
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one of a group of ladies say to the 
others, ‘‘What do you say if by way 
of a frolic we go and see the Admir- 
al and his Englishmen at dinner ?”’ 
and he followed them and thus had 
an opportunity of observing the 
manners and customs of the Eng- 
lish at table. They eat he says, ina 
yery cleanly and decorous fashion, 


» jike gentlemen: they eat little and 


drink less than is the custom with 
us at a banquet, but the fare is 
coarse, great quantities of boiled 
and roast meat; and he remarked 
they said no grace either before or 
after dining. A scene of lively 
badinage followed between the 
Admiral and the ladies, who were 
all veiled ; he requesting them to 
uncover their faces, that he might 
be assured no treachery was in- 
tended—they protesting that they 
were there as his guard of honour ; 
until the Admiral checkmated them 
by calling for a cup of wine and 
drinking to them, which compelled 
the leader to pledge him in return, 
giving him an opportunity, while 
she did so, of lifting a corner of the 
veil and catching a glimpse of a 
very handsome face. A painter 
of historical genre might have a 
worse subject than this passage of 
arms between the fair Spaniards 
and their old enemy, the stately 
English Admiral who fought the 
Armada. 

We know, as a matter of history, 
that the Earl of Nottingham de- 
frayed most of the cost of the Em- 
bassy out of his own pocket, for the 
sum of £15,000 granted by the 
Treasury was wholly insufficient ; 
but the Spanish Government was 
nevertheless at heavy charges. At 
the high table for the Admiral and 
the gentlemen of his retinue, sixty- 
two covers, we are told, were laid 
daily; and a thousand mules, six 
hundred of them for riding, were 
Placed at their disposal, at a cost 
of a thousand ducats a-day. There 


were some grounds, therefore, for 
the sonnet beginning— 


“The Queen was brought to bed, the 
Lutheran came - 
With heretics and heresies six hundred,” 


in which the Court is sharply at- 
tacked for its lavish expenditure 
on behalf of the enemies of the 
Faith. The sonnet is generally 
attributed to Gongora; but Sefior 
Gayangos considers it doubtful 
that he was the author, as it is not 
to be found in the original print- 
ed collections of his poems, and 
is not included in the MS. list 
of pieces attributed to him made 
shortly after his death, and still 
more doubtful that the official ‘ Re- 
lacion’ of the rejoicings at Vallado- 
lid on the occasion of the prince’s 
birth, which is sneered. at in the 
last lines, was written by Cer- 
vantes, as the sonnet suggests, 
when it says that the commission 
to write the account of these 
doings was given to ‘‘Don Quix- 
ote, Sancho Panza, and his ass.’’ 
There is no other reason for sup- 
posing that Cervantes had any- 
thing to do with it; there is not 
a trace of his hand perceptible in 
it; like the letter to Don Diego 
de Astudillo discovered in the 
Colombina library at Seville by 
Sefior Fednandez-Guerra, it might 
just as well have been written by 
any one as by Cervantes; and he 
was not in such favour with the 
Government that he would have 
been likely to have the task as- 
signed to him. As for the sonnet, 
if it is not Gongora’s—and the 
style, sentiment, and workmanship. 
are very like his—it unquestion- 
ably comes from his school, and 
shows the animus against Cervan- 
tes and ‘ Don Quixote’ in that sec- 
tion of literary society. 

The festivities, which, the poet 
hints, were more in honour of the 
heretics than of the heir to the 
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throne, fill a considerable space in 
the Diary. The English, we are 
told, looked forward with great 
anxiety to the bull-fights, such 
things being unknown in their 
own country. English tourists in 
Spain, it may be observed, show 
much the same eagerness at the 
present day; the Diary, however, 
does not tell us whether, after 
they had seen the bull-fight, King 
James’s courtiers made it right 
with their consciences, and assert- 
ed their British virtue by inveigh- 
ing against the brutality of the 
entertainment, and the barbarity 
of those who could enjoy it, as the 
English tourist is given to doing 
at fables d’héte and in books at 
Mudie’s. To be sure the bull- 
fights they saw were not exactly 
. the same thing as the tourist de- 
scribes with so much gusto, and de- 
nounces with such vehemence. The 
modern corrida de toros is a purely 
democratic institution. Everybody 
who has any knowledge of Spain 
knows that among the cultured 
classes .there is a_ strong feel- 
ing on the subject, and that a 
_ great many of those whose pres- 
ence the foreigner regards as an 
anomaly are present only because 
they cannot afford to run counter 
to the popular will. It is ‘‘ The 
People,”’ in the platform sense of the 
word, who will have the bull-fight, 
and will have it as it is now, a dis- 
play of horse-slaughter and a perfor- 
mance by professionals of the Tom 
Sayers and Tipton Slasher type. 
In 1605, /os toreadores, we learn 
from the Diary, were nobles and 
gentlemen of the Court, who en- 
countered the bull lance in hand 
and mounted on _high- mettled 
steeds. Horses were indeed some- 


times killed. We read here of the. 


Duke of Alva having one that had 
cost him tooo ducats killed under 
him; but such accidents appear to 
have been exceptional, and the bull 


seems to have been given a fa 


chance of his life—not as in ¢ 
days, when, if the Espada ¢ 

kill him, he is hamstrung ar 
medialuna and then despatch 
with the dagger. If it was ag 
sport, at least it was a chival 
one in 1605. The King did 
figure as a /oreador, but in the 

de cahas, the jayelin games, that 
followed, he did, and by unive 
admission made the best figure. 
among all who joined in them. 


to have had as good a 


From Pinheiro’s account he cet 
horseback as his son Philip a 


The arena was the Plaza Mayor of 
Valladolid, perhaps the most pi 


turesque old plaza in Spain; and 


Pinheiro waxes eloquent over the 
spectacle it presented, with its win 
dows and balconies packed ‘with 


people and radiant with ba 
He estimates the number of the 


spectators at over 40,000, nearly 


four times as many as the present 
Plaza de Toros at Madrid holds 


The landlords of the houses round — 
the slaza always, in letting them, — 


reserved the right to dispose of the 


balconies and windows on these 


occasions; and though they were 
obliged to find places gratis for the 
town council, 
and officials of the palace, never 
theless they made more in one day 
than the rent of the houses fora 
year. Each of these bull- fights, 
he says, cost at least 30,000 
cruzados (about £3000, but repre: 
senting, of course, a muc 

sum now); but the Val 
people seem to have thrown 


money about very freely. - 


a matter of pleasure,’’ he r 


‘these devils never think about 
what it costs;’’ and in the Diary — 


he gives repeated examples of t 
lavish expenditure he o 
all sides. In particular, he~ 
severe on the absurd prices f 
for bad pictures, and for horses @ 
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he himself would not have given 
200 ducats for. He notes, by the 
way, the horses presented to the 
English, who, he says, took away 
with them a great number of 
choice horses and mares of the best 

, and in exchange sold the 
«wretched hacks” (ruimes rocines) 


- they brought with them from their 


own country and think a great deal 
of. Apparently English horse-flesh 
had not yet made a reputation 
on the Continent in the reign of 
James I. It would be interesting 
if some one versed in its history 
could ascertain whether this infu- 
sion of spanish blood in 1605 pro- 
duced any effect upon the breed. 
Apropos of the extravagance of the 
nobles, he has a curious remark, 
which very possibly has a modicum 
at least of historical truth embed- 
ded in it: ‘* They say it was the 
late King, the father of this one 
that encouraged the grandees to 
indulge in expenditure of this sort 
and to run in debt, no doubt in 
order that, being short of money, 
they might not recover their old 
spirit.”’ Ofcourse is was a matter 
of vital importance to Philip II. to 
mantain the policy of his father 
and great-grandfather, and keep 
the nobles from regaining any por- 
tion of their old power; and a de- 
vice of this sort was not unlike the 
man. The State itself, however, 
was not much less reckless. It is 
clear that in Pinheiro’s opinion 
the only thing that kept Spain 
from financial ruin was the silver 
poured into the country from the 
mines on the other side of the 
Atlantic. <‘ But for this,’’ he says, 
*“you would very soon see the 
Spanish supremacy dissappear ; and 
it was this that supported the 
Emperor’s armies, the wars of Flan- 
ders, and the other monstrous ex- 


Penses of the last century.’’ He 


quotes a current saying, to the 
effect that arms and letters ennoble 


/ 
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and enrich kingdoms ; but the arms 
of Flanders and the letters of ex- 
change of Genoa had ruined the 
Spanish monarchy. If it was not 
for these two ‘‘ mouths of hell,’’ as 
he calls them, that swallow all, 
the roads of Castile, he says, might 
be paved with silver, so much 
comes into the country annually 
from the Indies. 

The portrait he draws of the all- 
powerful Duke of Lerma is curious 
and not unfavourable. It - bears 
out the character for good-nature 
which all historians give the Min- 
ister of Philip III. Nobody, .we 
are told, ever quitted his presence 
dissatisfied, and had he not ,been 
so inaccessible he would have been 
idolised. His own reason for 
being difficult of access was, that 
he was unable to refuse when 
favours: were begged of him. Ac- 
cording to Pinheiro, he owed a por- 
tion of his vast wealth to a singu- 
lar custom that obtained at the 
Spanish Court. When the doctors 
ordered any great man to be bled, 
it was the correct thing for every one 
who wished to stand well with him 
to send him a present ‘‘ to comfort 
his blood ;”’ and as the Duke’s good- 
will was desired throughout the 
length and breadth of the Spanish 
dominions, gifts poured in upon 
him from: all quarters whenever 
blood-letting was prescribed for him 
by the faculty. ‘‘ Last year,’’ says 
the Diary, ‘‘a slight indisposition 
brought him 200,000 ¢rusados.”’ 
Ifso, his wealth, had he been a 
covetous man, need only have been 
limited by his blood-making powers, 
for by all accounts the Spanish 
doctors of the period were remar- 
ably ready with their lancets. 

There are portraits, too, of the 
Duke’s lieutenants, his 4ragos— 
‘¢arms’’—as the Diary calls them, 
Pedro Franqueza and Rodrigo 
Calderén, the two most powerful 
men in the kingdom after himself. 
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Of the more famous of the two, 
Calderén, thesketch is slight; but 
the account of Franqueza is very 
interesting, and has a value. for 
any future historian of the reign 
of Philip III. For one thing, it 
fully justifies Lerma’s choice of the 
man for his secretary, and the con- 
fidence he reposed in him. Accord- 
ing to Pinheiro, Franqueza was a 
man of rare capacity and apti- 
tude for business, an indefatigable 
worker, and a zealous and faithful 
servant. With dignity he com- 
bined great courtesy and admira- 
ble temper, and remained wholly 
unspoiled by the Duke’s favour 
and the height of power to which 
he had been raised. ‘‘ He is, ina 
word’ says the Diary, ‘‘ the best 
and ablest minister of King Philip 
III., and the one most deserving of 
the high office he discharges.’’ A 
little more than a year from the 
time when this was written Fran- 
queza was in prison, where he died 
shortly afterwards raving mad; 
and but a few years later the other 
arm, Calderén, paid the penalty of 
Lerma’s favour on the scaffold. 
Thomé Pinheiro was a shrewd man 
of the world, and no doubt knew 
well how unstable was the position 
of a favourite’s favourite; but 
what he would have said tosuch 
a forecast as this when he was 
making his notes ? 

Of the King personally there is 
not much in the Diary; but what 
little there is said of him conveys 
somehow the idea of an amiable, 
well-meaning man, who, in a more 
bracing political atmosphere, might 
have been a good king, if not a 
very great or wise one. A pleasant 
little picture is given of the King 
and Queen away from Valladolid, 
strolling about the streets of a 
country town in the full enjoyment 
of trusting themselves to the affec- 
tion of their people, without their 
usual following of attendants or 
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Flemish guard ; and for a man 

is commonly represented as the 
embodiment of bigotry and super 

stition, what it says of Philip i,” 

another place is remarkable. Men. 

tioning the King’s departure for 

Burgos on a Tuesday, an y 

day according to the ideas of 
igorant and superstitious, it adds 
that he and the royal family 

made a point of setting out on 
their journeys on that day in order 


to uproot and do away with the © 


idea. It is hardly worth observing 
that Pinheiro had no motive for 
flattering portraiture of 
personage ina diary which, itis 
clear, was originally intended only” 
for the eye of some friend who was 
interested in Spain, and who ap 
pears to have accompanied him on 


.the occasion of his first visit. 


He was struck greatly by the 
general affability and condescen- 
sion of the grandees, but at the 
same time he was amused by the 


childish lengths to which punctilio — 


was carried in Castile, more especi- 
ally in the matter of titles; oneof 
the minor consequences, very like- 
ly, of the diminished power and 
political importance of the nobik 
ity since the time of Charles V.— 
Dukes and grandees considered” 
themselves aggrieved if the title 
of Excelencia was withheld from 
them; not to address a Conde ® 
Seforia was in the highest degree 
offensive; while the Vwuestra mer- 
ced, the universal usted—‘* your 
worship’? —of the present a * 
almost amounted to a do 
insult. Things had even comet 
such a pass that damages for nom” 


observance of these points were 


recoverable in the law courts. : 
cites a case which is in its way” 
an illustration of feminine pert 
nacity. An old lady who strong 
objected to these niceties, ang” 
called every one indiscriminate 
ly Merced, visiting the Dowager 
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Condesa de Lemus, addressed her 
inthat form. The Condesa, urged 
by her relatives, took her remedy 
at law, and obtained a decree. 
When they came to enforce pay- 
ment, the old lady called out to 
her major-domo, ‘‘Go pay this ser- 
yant of her worship the Condesa 
at once; and tell him that if her 
worship wants to find out a way 
of making herself rich and me 

r, all she has to do is_ to 
meet me very often.’’ 

He reports an‘ encounter of the 
same sort between two famous men 
in the preceding reign—the great 
Duke of Alva and Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, the soldier, statesman, 
diplomatist, poet, historian, and, 
greatest distinction of all, author 
of ‘Lazarillo de Tormes.’ Meeting 
Mendoza by chance, the Duke, 
fancying that he might take a 
liberty with a man who had for- 
merly served under him, threw his 
arms round his neck and hailed 
him with ‘‘Welcome, Caballero! ”’ 
A Mendoza, and least of all Don 
Diego, was not likely to stand this 
familiarity, even from a Toledo 
and adescendant of the Emperors 
of the East; so the poet capped 
the salutation by returning the em- 
brace with, ‘‘Very welcome, my 
tulip!” —if it be allowable so 
to translate the Spanish familiar 
termof endearment, ‘‘mi cara de 
Pascua.’’ 

The British Museum MS. of the 
Diary has no title-page or descrip- 
tion prefixed to it; but these are 
supplied by..the other, amore re- 
cent one, Sefior Gayangos thinks, 

ich was sent to him from Portu- 
gal by its owner, Dr Peres. In im- 
tation of the pompous pedantry of 
the then dominant ‘‘culto’’ school, 
Pinheiro calls his notes ‘Fastigenia’ 
or‘Fastos Geniaes,’ and says they 
were found in Merlin’s tomb, along 
with the ‘Quest of the Holy 
Grail,’ by the archbishop Turpin 
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He divided them into two sections 
—the Philipistrea, dealing with 
the festivities on the occasion of 
the birth of the Prince Philip ; and 
the Pratilogia, which treats of 
the humours manners and conver- 
sation of the Praedo more especi- 
ally of the ladies frequenting it. 
To these he added afterwards a 
third, with the title of Princi- 
grafia, an account, historical and 
descriptive, of Valladolid (o/im 
Pincia), which Don Pascual con- 
ders to be the fullest and most 
accurate description extant of Val- 
ladolid as it was in the seventeenth 
century, and of which he has given 
a translation i” extenso, as he has 
also of a sort of appendix, possibly 
notthe work of Thomé Pinheiro 
describing a not over-creditable 
adventure of that brilliant scamp 
Juan de, Tassis, second count Vil- 
lamediana, whose tragic end early 
in the next reign is still one of the 
mysteries of Spanish history. 

From the Pratilogia he gives 
no extracts, as it is, he says, merely 
a record of the diarist’s gallantries 
and amatory adventures, which, 
moreover, seem to be told in a 
style formed on that of the ro- 
mances of chivalry, and stuffed 
with whole passages taken from 
the Palmerins, Primaleén Florisel 
de Niquea, and Amadis of Greece 
and very likely Thomé Pinheiro is 
not, in this division of his diary, a 
particularly edifying writer. It is 
clear, indeed, from divers of the 
extracted passages, that he was 
not, any more than his successors 
De Grammont, Pepys, or D’Aulnoy 
one who wrote wirginibus puer- 
isque; and he himself confesses 
as much with great candour and 
sprightliness in some preliminary 
observations addressed to the friend 
for whose benefit he recorded his 
experiences. ‘‘To prevent any 
misunderstanding,”’ he says, ‘* I 
must warn you not to be shocked 
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if you find any objectionable ex- 
pressions in my book, forI never 
learned theology, and very likely 
have said hundreds of indecorous 
things in this diary of, life at 


Court. If I seem to you rather 


too free-spoken in the stories and 
anecdotes I repeat, remember that 
itis only in the house of a man 
that has been hanged that we must 
not on any account mention a rope; 
the virtuous and pure, like “a 
have more freedom of speech.’ 

has been already said, the sisi 
judge never for an instant betrays 
his calling, or drops a hint of the 
business that brought him to Val- 
ladolid. So far as the reader of 
the Diary can perceive, his only 
serious occupation there was, in 
point of fact, gallivanting. His 
mornings may have been taken up 
with arguing the case of his juris- 
diction with Franqueza, and poring 
over dry precedents; but if so, he 
amply indemnified himself after- 
wards. Whenever he caught sight 
of a mantilla that seemed to hold 
out a promise of a pretty face, or 
got a glimpse of a pair of bright 
eyes in a passing coach, he was 
offat once in pursuit, and never 
slackened sail until he had over- 
hauled the chase and poured in 
a broadside of blandishment and 
badinage. On hise own showing, 
he was by no means victorious 
in these encounters; but this, of 
course, may possibly be only the 
magnanimity of a conqueror. Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, however, 
says that in the Pratilogia, which 
specially treats of this kind of 
skirmishing, the fair Vallesolitanas 
seem always to have held their 
own, and given him at least as 
good as he brought. Be that as 
it may, he always acknowledges 
their wit and readiness of repartee 
handsomely, and even more than 
handsomely, ‘‘With the Vallad- 
olid girls,’’ he says, quoting one of 
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Sancho Panza’s proverbs, ‘the 
no good in trying to play wi 
false dice ;’’ and the numerous jy 
stances he gives of their “qyj 
answers’’ prove them to have 
mistresses of what would be ¢ 
in the vulgar tongue ‘‘chaff” 
though, as he himself admits, th 
things transferred to paper Id 
a great deal of their point 
sparkle, and to us, of course, +4 
are necessarily flatter than yester 
day’s champagne. 

Now and then, it is true, we 
a droll story, as in the exp 
of ‘‘Talk as you go, as the wife < 
the man that was hanged said,” 


referring to the case of the aa 4 


his way to execution, who 
every instant to give his wife some 
fresh instructions as to what she 


was to do after his death, untilat — 
length the good woman, losing par ; 


tience, exclaimed, ‘Talk as you 
husband, for it’s getting late.” & 
for the most part, though we must 
admit the promptitude of the re 
plies, we have to take their point 
on trust, 
the occasional 


flavour of double 


entendre that gave them piquaney 


for Thomé Pinheiro. But free 4 
spoken and free in their manners 
as the Valladolid ladies undoubted- 


ly were, it would bea mistake, he — 


asserts again and again, to impute 
any further laxity to them as@ 
body ; and he contrasts them with 


his own countrywomen, who, with — 


all their prudery, he hints, were too 
often no better than they shoul 
be. He was evidently a 


advocate of the enfranchisement — ; 


of women. He attributes co 
greater charm of the C 


and their superiority in wit, gai, 


and ease of manner to the 
they enjoyed. ‘‘I should very 
like to know,” he says, ‘ ‘what 
there is in it, compared with | 


hypocrisy and seclusion of Por 4 


gal, where, as if the women of 
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were not our own sisters, 
or te daughters of our fathers, 
we treat them like irrational be- 
, shutting them up and not 
allowing them to see or speak to 
anybody.” At the same time, it 
js clear that he could not quite 
understand the husbands of these 
very free-and-easy Castilian ladies, 
or make up his mind whether to 
d them as fools-or philoso- 
hers. The unconcern with which 
they looked on at the flirtations of 
their wives, and listened to the 
things their admirers said to them, 
filled him with amazement. 
But the fathers of Valladolid 
_ seems to have been equally philo- 
sophical. At least he tells a story 
to the point, —and of no less a per- 
sonage than Gondomar, afterwards 
ambassador to England, who, when 
one of his daughter’s admirers was 
about to treat her to a serenade, 
and the musicians he had brought 
were beginning to tune their in- 
struments, appeared at a window, 
and called out to them, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, gentlemen, take my daughter 
away with you at once, and don’t 
deafen me with all that guitar- 
strumming at my own door!” 
Bacon, who seems to have relished 
the dry Spanish humour, and 
Gondomar’s sayings in particular, 
would, no doubt, have included 
this in his collection if it had 
reached him. 
According to Pinheiro it was a 
butterfly existence that of 
the Valladolid ladies. With them, 
he says, there were 365 féte-days 
in the ordinary year, and 369 in 


l&p-year. Dressing for the Prado languag 


_ Was the chief business of their life, 
and to be admired its main object. 
“See, my dear, how we have 
wasted our time this morning,” he 
overheard one say to another one 
day; ‘‘we have been two hours 
at the dressing-table, and those 
gentlemen pass by and don’t say a 
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word to us.’”” He did not think 
very much of their piety, but he 
admits that they were very ‘steady 
church-goers ; and, indeed, next to 
the Prado, the church seems to 
have been his own favourite cruis- 
ing-ground. It enabled him to 
kill two birds with one stone, so 
to speak. Thus, on one occasion, 
seeing some very attractive ladies 
leaving the church, he says, ‘‘ As 
we had already heard Mass, we 
made after them and followed 
them.” ‘‘ As we had already heard 
Mass ’’ is delicious: a whole essay 
on Pinheiro and his diary would 
fail to give as complete an idea of 
the man and the book as we get 
from this half-dozen words. 

His naiveté, indeed, is perhaps 
his most charming characteristic, 
and all the more charming for 
being a rare quality in a diarist. 
Keeping a diary seems to be a 
somewhat self-conscious occupa- 
tion; and diary-keepers, as a rule, 
give one an idea of writing before 
a looking-glass, with a careful con- 
sideration of their own features 
and expression. There is, to be 
sure, a certain. Cockney maweté 
about Pepys; but Pinheiro’s is of 
the exuberant Southern sort, which 
is incomparably more delightful. 
It is a thousand pities that this 
record of his flistations, as he calls 
it himself, cannot well be made 
available for general amusement ; 
but it is to be feared the difficulties 
in the way are insuperable. A 
diary is not a sort of composition 
that lends itself readily to trans- 
lation. Even translating into a 
e so closely allied to the 
original as the Spanish Sefior Gay- 
angos finds it necessary repeatedly 
to give the Portuguese in a foot- 
note in order to preserve the full 
flavour. From what he says, too, 
as well as from sundry quoted 
passages, it is clear that no editor, 
be he ever so little of a Bowdler, 
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could possibly give Master Thomé 
Pinheiro’s very frank statements 
and meditations im extenso; and 
another objection, apparently, in 
Don Pascual’s eyes is that the 
diarist deals a great deal too freely 
with the names of personages about 
the Court ; though one would fancy 
that the lapse of nearly three cen- 
turies would have made the lively 
judge’s gossip quite harmless by 
this time. 

But if*it is vain to look for an 
edition that would put Pinheiro 
within the reach of the readers 
that enjoy Count de Grammont and 
Madame d’Aulnoy, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope, at least, that 
such a lucky ‘‘find”’ will not be 
allowed to remain in manuscript, 
but that it will be sooner or later 
made accessible in print to scholars 
and students. ‘‘Works of this 
sort,’’ says Don Pascual, ‘‘ diaries, 
memoirs, letters, in which the writer 
puts into shape his impressions of 
the society in which he lives, and 
unbosoms himself to a friend, with- 
out any fears of Inquisition or 
other danger, are, in my opinion, 
a valuable addition to history; ”’ 
and this accurately describes Pin- 
heiro’s diary, and indicates its 
peculiar value to the historical 
student. The society that fur- 
nishes him with materials for his 
notes was a curious and in many 
ways an interesting one, and one, 
besides, of which we have very 
few trustworthy pictures. And, 
-moreover, in this case the diarist 
was clearly a reporter of excep- 
tional qualifications. He was a 
shrewd, clever man of the world, 
who knew life and men and women 
well. He was an acute observer, 
and shows signs of a political saga- 
city that does not seem to have 






been very common among his’ 
temporaries. His opportt 

too, were excellent; he did 
live inside the magic circle of 


Court, but he could come ¢ close 


enough to observe all that y 
on within it. 
was on familiar terms with 
of the leading men of the da 
no doubt his business at 
olid and his professional 4 s 
gave him an insight into aff 
such as no mere outsider or p 
ing traveller could hope to ob 
and if to these advantages 
added wit, humour, unfailing 
mal spirits, and a lively pen, it 
not easy to see what more can} 
desired to make a good diary. 
In the meantime, the two p 
phlets in which Don Paso 


Gayangos has reprinted the artic e : 


contributed by him to the ‘ 


de Espafia’ will be welcome asa 
substitute, and all the more sodor 


being illustrated by notes such 
he only could have supplied. 
was, indeed, a lucky chance # 


put Pinheiro’s manuscript into bis” 


hands. Of necessity it deals large 
with personages and events tl 
have dropped out of history, 


never had a place in it, and be 
alone, perpaps, could have explained 


its allusions, and furnished the 
to the references. He is as i 
mately acquainted with the Co 
of Philip III., and the family 


tories, intermarriages, and connet 


tions of the Spanish nobility” 
1605, as the editor of a ‘* 


Journal” pretends, or is believed by 


his readers, to be with the privé 
affairs of the English 2 ! 
of 1886—and more than that ne 


not be said for the extent of lit 


knowledge. 
. Jon OrmssyY, 


It is plain that , 
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New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 


NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE ‘‘ OTHER POET”’ 
IDENTIFIED. © 


Ill. — IDENTITIES. 


THE argument for the identifi- 
cation of Dante as the other poet 


' geferred to by Shakespeare in Son- 
» nets Ixxviii-Ixxxvi. proceeds (1) on 


acomparison of what is said of the 


other poet in that group of Sonnets 


with what is known of Dante 
through his writings; (2) on a 
comparison of the structure and 
method of Shakespeare’s sonnetic 
poem with the structure and 
method of certain of Dante’s 
poetical writings; and (3) on a 
comparison of the identities of 
thought, figure, and phraseology 
in the poetry of Dante and of 
Shakespeare. This third argu- 


ment might be formally conducted fai? me.” 


by noting (1) the identity of the 
attitude of both of these illus- 
trious poets in relation to their 
theme; and (2) the identities in 
the sentiments, figures, and phrase- 
ology in their writings or poetical 


“compositions. . What we here pro- 


pose to do is, (1) to present a few 
instances in which the identity of 
the attitude of the two poets, in 
telation to their theme—as Love’s 
scribes and as Love’s servants or 
slaves—is unquestionable ; and (2) 
to indicate, in the course of a rapid 
survey of the Sonnets, some of 
those identities in the thought, 
figures, and phraseology of the 
two poets that render the con- 
clusion unavoidable that Shake- 
Speare, in the composition of his 
Sonnets, followed the example set 
to him by the poet Dante. 

The attitude of the two poets in 
telation to their theme is identical. 
They both profess themselves to be 


Love’s scribes. To the question 
put to him by certain ladies who 
knew of his affection for Beatrice 
—‘‘Unto what end lovest thou 
this lady? “Tell us; for of a surety 
the end and aim of such an affec- 
tion must be of the strongest kind,” 
—Dante made answer thus: ‘‘ The 
end and aim of my love till now 
hath been the salutation of this 
lady, of whom belike you speak, 
and in that salutation I found the 
goal of all my desires. But since 
it pleaseth her to deny it me, ove, 
my liege lord, in guerdon of my 
fealty, has placed all my happiness 
in something which can in no wise 
‘¢Since it is so, tell us, 
we pray thee,’’ said one of the 
ladies, ‘‘ wherein abides this happi- 
ness of thine?” To this he replied: 
“* It abides in the words which speak 
the praises of my lady;” and he 
adds — 


“From that time J determined to 
make the praises of that most gracious 
being the only theme of my discourses, 
But, after much reflection it seemed 
to me that I had chosen a theme 
much too lofty for my poor self, and 
I had not the courage to attempt any- 
thing, and thus for some days / hung 
in suspense between the desire to write 
and the fear to begin. Then it was 
that, as I walked one day along a 
road, by the side of which ran a 
stream of crystal clearness, I was 
seized with a a to sing of her so 
strong, that straightway began to 
conatine in what terms I should give 
expression to my strains, and I thought 
it would be unmeet to sing of 
save to ladies, and in the second per- 
son, and not to every lady either, but 
only to such as were pure and noble, 





a 


1 “Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss.”—-Sonnet cxxviii. 
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Then it was that spontaneously the 
words mounted to my lips, ‘Ladies 
who in Love's lore are deeply read.’ 
These words I treasured in my mind 
with great delight, thinking to use 
them for the opening of my lay: 
wherefore having returned home, 
after some days’ meditation I began 
-_ canzone of which these are the 
rst,’’! 


This is the canzone or short 
poem which, as we believe, Shake- 
speare used as his model in the 
structure and method of his son- 
netic poem.? From the reference 
made to it in the ‘‘ Commedia,”’ it 
is manifest that Dante regarded 
this little poem with very special 
affection. For, in the 24th canto 
of the ‘Purgatorio, a ‘‘ Spirit” 
singled out of the crowd is repre- 
sented as asking whether he saw 
and spoke to the author and in- 
ventor of that new lay which be- 
gins with the words above quoted. 
To this Dante giving answer 
says :— 

“Count of me but as one 
Who am the scribe of love, that when 
he breathes, 


Take up my pen, and as he dictates, 
writes,” 8 


This is Dante. Let us now ob- 
serve what Shakespeare says of 
himself in relation to his theme. 
In Sonnet xxi. he professes him- 
self to be, like Dante, ‘‘ Love’s 
Scribe” — 


“So is it not with me as with that 


use 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse: 
O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so 
bright 
As those gold candles fixed in heaven’s 
air. 


Again, in Sonnet xxxviii., he in- 
timates that his theme was no vul- 
gar, sensual, or earthborn love— 


“How can my Muse want subije 
invent, 5 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’sting 
my verse 

Thine own sweet argument, too ex 


For every vulgar paper to rehearse?” ne 


In common with Dante, as Love's 


scribe, Love is his only theme 


Accordingly in Sonnet Ixxvi. he 


thus sings— ; 
«QO, know, sweet love, I only write of 


you, 
And you and love are still my ame 
ment.” 


As if echoing or repeating the 
words of Dante, he gives expres. 
sion in Sonnet xxiii. to his con 
sciousness of the glory of hk 
theme, and his distrust or difi- 
dence of his own ability in rela 
tion to it— : 


« As an unperfect actor on the stage 
Who with his fear is put beside his 
rt, 
Or se fierce thing replete with too 
much rage, 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens 
his own heart, ; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say ” 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite, 
And in mine own love’s strength seem 
to decay, ’ 
O’ercharged with burden of mine own 
love’s might.” 


Yet, notwithstanding this set 
diffidence, he found all his happi- 
ness like Dante, in the 

which speak the praises of his 
love ; for Love had placed all his 
happiness in that which ‘could m 
no wise fail him. In Sonnet xxv, 
congratulating himself on his happy 
state, he says— 


“Then happy I, that love and am 
beloved 

Where I may not remove nor be ft 
moved,” 


The two poets profess to be not 
only Love’s scribes, but also Love's 


—_— 





1 See the pace and canzone in the Vita Nuova. 
ood’s Magazine for June 1885. 


2 See Blac 


3 See Purgatorio, canto xxiv. 
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“captives, servants, or slaves. Dante 
was early impressed and led captive 
by the love which is his theme in 
all his writings—that is, by the 
heavenly wisdom, ‘the immortal 
beauty, the eternal love. His early 
experience under, the attractive 
and transforming influence of the 
heavenly beauty is recorded in the 
“Vita Nuova.”’ It is spoken of in 


’ the ‘‘ Commedia ’’ as— 


“The heavenly influence which years 
t and e’en 
In childhood thrilled me.” 1° 


To the same early experience he 
makes reference in these words in 
one of the ‘* Canzoniere ’’— 


“Servant I am; and when I think of 
whom, 

And what she is, perfect content is 

' mine, 

For Iam wholly hers, and thus have been 

Since love to such high honour me pre- 
ferred”? 


Love’s sovereignty over Dante 
was to him the sovereignty, domi- 
nation, or lordship of God.. Under 
this he was vassal, subject, servant, 
slave. In other words, ‘‘Zcce Deus 
fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur 
mihi,”’’ Dante gives to us the key 
to all that he says concerning 
Beatrice, philosophy, love, the chief 
good, and the immortal beauty ; $ 


“Love is the lord whose sovereign 
sway I own.” # . 


Shakespeare’s experience in the 
“New Life’’ did not begin till he 
had entered into what he calls 
the ‘‘autumn”’ of his age (Sonnet 
xcviil.) But when it began in 
him, it showed itself, as in Dante, 
in the subjection, vassalage, and 
servitude of his whole being, under 


. words :— 
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the imperial sway of the immortal 
beauty and the eternal love. In 
Sonnet xxv. he tells us that the 
commencement of this new life 
was to him an unexpected and 
joyful surprise. And in Sonnet 
xxvi.—the first of the ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’’ (xxvi.-lv.)—he formally 
avows his obligations and vassal- 
age to the heavenly love in these 
words :— 


«“ Lord of my Love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit; 
To thee I send this written ambassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit.” 


In Sonnets lvii., lviii., the second 
and third of ‘‘The Songs of the 
Interim ”’ (lvi.-lxxiv.), he speaks of 
himself as a slave absolutely sub- 
ject to the will of his master. His 
duty, or his becoming attitude, is 
to watch and to wait for the com- 
ing of his lord :— 


“ Being your slave, what should I do 
but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your 
desire: 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor service to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without- 
end hour 

Whilst I my Sovereign, watch the clock 
for you.” 


To the 


same effect are the 


“ That God forbid who made me first 
your slave, 

I should in thought control your times 
of pleasure, ‘ 

Or at your hands the account of hours 
to crave, 

Being your vassal, bound to stay your 
leisure!” 


In keeping with the sentiments 
expressed in these places are the 
words in Sonnet cx., one of the 





1 Purgatorio, xxx. 40, 41. 
2 Canzoniere. 
§ See Vita Nuova. 


Translated bv Lyell. Canzone iv. 
4 Canzoniere, Canzone viii. 


' § The persistent attempt on the part of certain critics to connect these Sonnets 
and some of the others with a disreputable and scandalous love affair or intrigue, 
is not merely a gross violation of the laws of literary criticism, itis infamous. 
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songs of ‘*Love’s Triumphs”’ 


(xcix.-cxxvi, ) :— 


« Now all is done, have what shall have 
no end; 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 

On newer proof to try an older friend,— 

A God in love, to whom I am confined.” 


Let these instances of identity, 
selected out of many that might 
be brought forward, suffice for the 
present. They establish the posi- 
tion that Shakespeare’s attitude in 
relation to his theme was exactly 
the same as the attitude of Dante; 
and they seem to prove that in 
taking up his attitude Shake- 
speare was guided by the example 
set to him by Dante. In support 
of this latter position let the fol- 
lowing instances of identity in the 
phraseology and figures used by the 
two poets be noted and considered. 

In the first of the ‘Pilgrim 
Songs ’’ (Sonnet xxvi.) Shakespeare, 
in addressing the lord of his love, 
expresses the hope that what he 
offers in the way of duty to his 
lord may find acceptance, not be- 
cause of its intrinsic worth, but 
because of ‘‘ some good conceit” in 
the mind of his lord. What is 
that ‘‘good conceit’? Is it the 
‘* virtuous lie’’ spoken of in Sonnet 
Ixxii.? If so, what is that? Let 
the critics give answer if they can. 
After this appeal to ‘‘some good 
conceit’ of the lord of his love, 
Shakespeare proceeds thus :— 


“Till whatsoever star that guides my 


moving : 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 


And puts apparel on my /attered loving, © 
To shew me worey of thy sweet 


respect.” 


What, it may be asked, is here 
meant by the poet’s ‘‘ tattered lov- 
ing’’? And how could a star put 
apparel on that tattered loving? 
We shall let Dante give answer 


to these questions. At the op 
mencement of his grand Song 
Pilgrimage, Dante speaks of 


“That planet's beam 
Which leads all wanderers safe ¢ 
every way.’’! 


In another place he thus 
scribes the star that guides hj 
movements :— 


the beauteous star whi : 


“And if 
* guides those eyes 53 

Were not by distance taken from + 
view, 

When by its beams inflamed 

Light would I count each burden 1 
endure.” 2 ‘gi 


Again— 

“The star so beautiful which measures 
time, 

Placed in the heaven of love, the lady 
seems ¥ 

Who hath my soul enamoured. aye 

The glorious presence of that star 
illumes 

Day after day this sublunary world ; 

So she into the heart of those 

Who eee are, and have true worth, 


The “teht which in her countenance 
resides. 

Honour from all she gains, 

For all behold her in that perfect light — 

oe fulness brings of virtue to the 

ind 

Of him who of its beauty feels oe, 
charm. 

Its colours to the heaven it yields 

Whose light is to the good a faithful 


guide, 
Shining with splendour, by her beauty 
given.”’8 

In one of Dante’s beautiful Coss) 
zoniere there is a description of 
righteousness or Rectitude—Drit 


tura—as it is here seen on pilgrim- 
age to its heavenly home. 


Dante his lady appeared in —_ 


tered gown’’—rotta gonna— 


« Unshod, unzoned, lady in look nit 
The ‘‘ tattered loving ”’ of Shake- " 


speare and the rotta gon 





1 Inferno, i. 16, 17. 
8 Canzoniere, Canzone xix. 


2 Canzoniere, Canzone vi. Lyell.’ 
# Canzoniere, Canzone vi. 
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Dante denote the same thing. 
They are the rags of righteousness 
spoken of by: the prophet Isaiah 
(Isa. Ixiv. 6.) hoag the re that 
ts apparel on this tattered thing’ 
e the. Sun of Righteousness shin- 
ing on men with healing under His 


wings. 

One of the grandest or most 
beautiful and sublime of all the 
sonnets is Sonnet cxvi. :— 


«Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds 

Admit impediments ; Jove is not love 

Which alters where it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Oh no, if ts an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never 
shaken ; 

It is the star to every wand ring bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
and cheeks, 

Within his bending sickle’s compass 
come ; 

_ Love alters not with his brief hours 
and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom: 

If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ nor no man ever loved,” 


This sonnet deserves to be 
studied, not only because of its 
intrinsic excellence and beauty, 
but also because of the relation 
in which the first and main idea 
expressed in it stands to the in- 
vention or device on which all 
the Sonnets depend. The idea of 
marriage underlines all that is said 
in all the Sonnets. The union 
or oneness effected by marriage 
‘ls the symbol of the oneness in 
spirit between the soul and its 
beloved, which is implied in all the 
statements of the poet. And as 
Marriage is for the begetting of 
children and for the mutual com- 
fort of husband and wife in each 
other’s society, so in the marriage 
celebrated in these Sonnets, ‘‘ The 
Marriage of true minds,’’ fruit is 
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desired ; children that shall never 
die are desired, while in the com- 
munion of mind with mind true 
blessedness is enjoyed. The phra- 
seology in the first sentence of this 
sonnet is derived from the order 
for the celebration of marriage in 
the Anglican Church, according to 
which it is declared by those about 
to be united in the bonds of mar- 
riage that there is no just cause 
or impediment in the way of the 
proposed union. Here, after dis- 
missing or disallowing impediments 
to the marriage of true minds, the 
poet celebrates the praises of that 
love to which his soul is espoused. 
It is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, ‘‘an ever-fixed mark,” un- 
moved or unshaken amidst the 
changes and convulsions of the 
universe. Like the polar star in 
the heavens, it is the guide to every 
wandering bark ; and like thatstar, 
although its attitude may be in- 
dicated or taken, its worth passes 
knowledge. It is not Time’s fool, 
doting on rosy lips and. cheeks 
which come within the compass 
and sweep of Time’s sickle. It 
alters not with Time’s revolutions ; 
it is ‘‘ from change and all muta- 
tion free ;’’ it bears it out even to 
the edge of doom.’’ What is the 
edge of doom? And how comes 
this idea of doom so be introduced 
here? Having given this sublime 
description of the love which is the 
bond in the marriage of true minds, 
the poet concludes by saying— 
“If this be error and upon me 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved,” 
With the thought, figures, and 
phraseology in this sonnet let the 
thought, figures, and phraseology 
of Dante be compared :— 

“So, Love divine, who art before all 


time, 
All motion, and before the solar beam 
Have pity on me, fallen on evil days,” ! 


ed, 





1 Canzoniere, 


Canzone xxv. 
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“For never hath discovery found the 


gem, 
Gifted with native light or solar power, 
Whose virtue could suffice, or friendly 
light, 
To guard my bark from striking on that 
rock,” 1 


These words and figures serve but 
to introduce what follows :— 


“Soon as the polar light, fair ornament 

Of the first heaven, which hath never 
known 3 

Sitting nor rising, nor the shadowy veil 

Of other cloud than sin, ¢o duty these 

Each one conveying, as that lower doth 

The steersman to his port, stood firmly 
fixed : 

Forthwith the saintly tribe, who in the 


van 

Between the Gryphon and its radiance 
came, 

Did turn them to the car, as to their 
rest : 

And one as if commissioned from above 

In holy chaunt thrice shouted forth 
aloud ; 

‘Come, spouse, from Libanus!’ and 
all the rest 

Took up the song. A? the last audit, so 

The blest shall rise, from forth his cavern 


each 
Uplifting lightly his new vested flesh, 
As on the sacred litter, at the voice 
Authoritative of that elder sprang, 
A hundred ministers and messengers 
Of life eternal.” 2 


Having indicated Shakespeare’s 
attitude in relatién to his theme, 
and compared it with the poetical 
attitude of Dante in relation to 
Beatrice, and having supported 
‘this position by two very notable 
illustrations of the identity ef 
thought, figure, and phraseology in 
the Sonnets and in Dante’s writings, 
we now proceed to present to the 
reader a series of instances of iden- 
tity selected in the course of a com- 
parative study of the whole son- 
netic poem of Shakespeare and of 
the writings of Dante. 

The figured form of youthful 


beauty in the first thirteen sonnets — 
(i.-xiii.) is the same as the form in _ 


which Love appeared to Dante. The 

selection of the rose as the type of 

that form of beauty, Sonnet i., 

agrees with what is said by Dante 

in Canzone xii. of his ‘* Canzoni- 

ae”: 

“Sweet blooming fresh-blown rose, 

O pleasure-breathing Spring, 

My song with joy shall praise, 

Through the meads and on the waves, 

Your matchless excellence from mourn to 
eve.””3 


The exhortation addressed to 


youth~- thus figured in the first 
thirteen sonnets is summoned up in 
the words of Dante in Sonnet 1. of 
the ‘‘ Canzoniere ’’ :— 


« All these,—the world’s dominion 
left by Alexander, Samson’s 
strength, and matchless beauty of 
Absalom,—became a prey to the de- 
vouring worm. Aristotle: left his 
philosophy, Charlemagne, his princely 
grandeur and nobleness, Octavius his 
empire and vast riches, and Arthur his 
kingdom and his barons bold. 


«¢ All these await inevitable death ; 
Therefore let every one his mind prepare 
To bear with equanimity his lot: 

Not to defer good works till he be old, 
But practice them when in the strength of 
youth, 


And Him who is of light the mirror . 


serve.” # 


‘The ‘‘ bounteous largess ’’ spoken 
of in Sonnet iv. is the /arghessa 


di grazie divine with which Dante 


was endowed in his ‘‘ New Life”: 


“ Through bounteous largess of the grace 


divine, 
Down raining from such height as mocks 
our sight, : 
This man in his ‘ New Life’ was gifted 
so, 
That in him virtually, all habits good 
Had wonderfully grown.” 5 


The same idea again occurs in 
Sonnet xi. : 


pe 





1 Ibid. * Purgatorio, xxx. I-19. 
* Canzoniere, Sonetto 1. 


3 See “Canzoniere di Dante,” xxi. Lyell. 
6 Purgatorio, xxx. 114-119. « 
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«Look, whom she best endowed, she 
ve the more, 

Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in 
bounty cherish.” 


ayy, figure in Sonnet xii. is thus 
given by Dante :— 


“The leaves have passed the fated time 
prescribed, 

When Aries by his influence drew them 
forth 

To decorate the world; the grasss is 
dead ; 

And every verdant bough from us is 
hidden, hy er 

Save in the pine, the laurel, and the fir, 

And others by their nature evergreen, 

The season too is harsh, and so severe, 
The little flowers are withered on the 
shores, ee 

No longer able to endure the frost.”1 


The words of Shakespeare in 
Sonnet xiii. :— 


“Against the stormy gusts of winter’s 


’ day, 
And barren rage of death’s eternal 
cold.”2— 


find exposition and comment in 
the words of Dante in the ‘‘In- 
ferno ’’’:— 


“Now am I come where many a plain- 
ing voice 

Smites on mine ear. Into a place I came 

Where light was silent all. Bellowing 
there groaned 

A noise, as if a sea in tempest torn 

By warring winds, The stormy blast 
of hell 

With restless fury drives the spirits on, 

Whirled round and dashed amain with 
sore annoy.’ 

.... Straight around I see 


+ New torments, new tormented souls, 


which way 
Soe’er I move, or turn, or bend my 


sight. 
In the third circle I arrive, of showers 
Ceaseless, accursed, heavy, and cold, 
unchanged 
For ever, both in kind and in degree. 


Large hail, discoloured water, “sleety 
fla 


w 
Through the dun midnight air streamed 
down amain : 
Stank all the land whereon that tem- 
pest fell.” 


These are ‘‘the gusts of winter’s- 
day,’’ and this ‘‘ the barren rage of 
death’s eternal cold.” 

The ‘*coming end” and the 
‘‘barren rage of death’s eternal 
cold ’’ are a mild but terrible para- 
phrase of ‘‘the wrath to come.’’® 

The transition made in Sonnet 
xiv. from the external and sensible 
to the internal and the spiritual, 
with a view to the investing of the 
figured form of Love with the 
beauty immortal, corresponds with 
what Beatrice says of herself in 
the 3oth canto of the ‘‘ Purga- 
torio :— 

* Soon as I had reached 
The threshold of my second age, and 


changed 
My mortal for immortal; then he left 


me, 
And gave himself to others. When 
from flesh 
To spirit 1 had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue encircled me, 
I was less dear to him, and valued less,’’6 


In another place Dante says :— 
“For beauty, which by Love is granted 


you, 
Was formed of old by his decree 
To be the mate of virtue and no other." 


The beauty and virtue here corre- 
spond with the truth and beauty 
spoken of in the sonnet. The 
‘‘heavenly touches’? in Sonnet 
xvii. are represented in Dante’s 
model poem by the words :— 

* Love says of her, ‘Can aught of mor- 


tal clay 
Be all so pure all so divinely fair? "8 





' Canzoniere, Canzone xvi. 


«Vita in calore est, mors in frigore.”—Lactantius, ii. 9. 


5 Inferno, v. 28-34. 
§ Purgatorio, xxx. 125-131. 


4 Tbid., vi. 3-11. 
T Canzoniere, Canzone v. 


§ See ibid., vi. 97-102. 
8 Vita Nuova. 
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« A Goddess you are owned 

By ladies; goddess you are— 

So gloriously adorned, 

To count your gifts were vain, 

For whose conceptions Nature’s 
exceed ?””1 


can 


The ‘‘ gold candles fixt in hea- 
ven’s air,’’ mentioned in Sonnet 
xxi., are the candelabri seen by 
Dante in the van of the procession 
of the Gryphon.? What mean those 
golden candelabri ? Let Dante him- 
self say. Describing the place 
and posture of Beatrice, he thus 
writes :— 


“ The seven nymphs 
Did make a cloister round about her ; 
And in their hands upheld ¢hose lights 
secure 
From blast septentrion, and the gusty 
south.””8 


Of the beauty with which Shake- 
speare had adorned the figured 
form of his love, he says in Son- 
net xxii.— 


«‘ All that beauty that doth cover thee 
Ts but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in 

me.’ 


So Dante, writing of the same 
thing, says— 


“ Proportioned to her dignity and grace, 

And actions full of loveliness, 

Is my imagination’s force, which never 
rests, 

But in my mind adorns her, where she 
dwells. 

Not that the mind itself has subtlety 

For argument so high, 

But fired by thee a noble daring gains, 

Beyond the powers which nature grants 
to man.”’4 


In the 24th sonnet, Shake- 


speare, when giving the key to 
the interpretation of his figura- 


- 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets : 


tive language in all the soled 
says— 


“Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, 
thine for me 

Are windows to my breast, where t, 
the sun 

Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee? 


In exact correspondence with this” 


are the words of Dante Satay 


“Her gracious spirit descends into the 
heart 


Of him who can behold her, 
Nor suffers aught defective there to stay. 


So great her virtue, and her 
such, : 


She raises admiration in the sun, 
And nature joys 


Cingnaiating himself on his ” 
happy lot, as united in spirit to 
the eternal love, a 
says in Sonnet xxv.— 


«“ Then happy I that love and am be 
loved 
Where I may not removenor be removed 


**Love,’’ says 
happiness in something which can 
in no wise fail me.’”® 

To the guiding star of Sonnet | 
xxvi. we have directed attention in” 
a previous section. The same guid- 
ing influence is frequently spoken 
of by Dante. Of it he makes — 
mention at the commencement of — 
the ‘‘Inferno,’’ and to it he he 
thus in the ‘‘ Purgatorio”’: : 


« The sun 


That rises now will show you where to 


take 
The mountain in its easiest assent.’”* 


The idea of the “Pilgrimage” 
begun in Sonnet xxvi. is devele 
oped in Sonnet xxvii. 





1 Canzoniere, Canzone xii. 
§ Ibid., xxxii. 95-98. 

§ Ibid., Canzone xxxi. 

7 Purgatorio, i. 105-107. 


2 Purgatorio, xxix. 49. 
4 Canzoniere, Canzone ii. 
6 Vita Nuova. 
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«Weary with toil, I haste me to my 


bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel 
‘tired; 


then begins a journey in my head, 

owt my mind wiles: Latiht tant 
expired : 

For then my thoughts (from far where I 
abide) 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee.” 


These words remind us of what 
Dante says respecting the ‘ Pil- 
grim spirit,’’ or the thought that 
assends spiritually, and like a pil- 
grim who is away from his own 
country and there abides.! They 
ive expression to the same ideas 
as those of Dante, in the words— 


#Meanwhile, we lingered by the 
water’s brink, 
Like men who, musing on their road, in 
thought 
, while 


stands,” 2 


Sonnet xxvii. is the voice of the 
Pilgrim, ‘‘ weary.” Sonnet xxviii. 
is the voice of the same Pilgrim 
“heavy laden.”” The one is a song 
ofthe night, the other of the toil- 
some day. 

With what is here said respecting 
the fruit or effect of his labour— 


aight far I toil still farther off from 

ee, 

But day doth daily draw my sorrows 
longer, 

And night doth nightly make grief’s 
length seem stronger.” — 


let the words of Dante be com- 
pared :— 


“A few days after the death of 
this lady, I had occasion to quit the 
aforesaid city, and to go towards that 
bay of the coyntry where dwelt the 

who had formerly been my de- 
fence; although the limit of my jour- 
ney did not extend so far as to where 


motionless the body 


“she was. And notwithstanding I was 


toappearance one of a numerous com- 
pany, the journey caused me such 
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disquietude, that my _ sighs were 
powerless to alleviate the torture of 
my heart at the thought, how every step 
took me farther from her who was my 
dHiss. And thus it befel that my most 
gracious master Love, who held me 
in thrall by virtue of that most gentle 
lady, appeared to my imagination in 
the likeness of a Pilgrim, scantily 
and most meanly clad (“my tattered 
loving”). He wore a dejected air, and 
his eyes were bent upon the ground, 
save that, as I thought, he ever and 
anon turned them to a clear running 
stream that wimpled by the side of 
the road on which I was.”° * 


In calling his sonnets ‘‘a birth”’ 
(Sonnet xxxii.), ‘‘ Children nursed 
—delivered’ from the brain’’ (Son- 
net Ixxvii.), Shakespeare copies 
the example set to him by Dante, 
who often, if not always, speaks of 
his songs as Love’s children— 
‘¢ Love’s own daughter,’’ ‘« My last- 
born child.” Shakespeare, in send- 
ing forth his sonnets, regretted the 
equipage in which they proceeded 
forth from his pen. Fain would 
he have said with Dante— 


“My song, with ladies manifold I know 

Thou wilt converse, when thou shalt 
forth be sent; 

Then heed my counsel since I’ve nursed 
thy bent, 

As love’s own daughter, gentle, young 
and gay.” 4 

“My song, with humble and with mild 
address, 

Go forth, my last-born child, norguse 
delay.” 5 

In one instance Dante calls a can- 

zone his little mountain song— 


«OQ montanina mea canzon, tu vai.”— 


“My little mountain-song, thou goest 
thy way, 

And Florence my fair city thou mayest 
see.6 


Once more— 


“Tu non sei bella ma tu sei pietosa, 
Canzon mia nova.” 





‘Vita Nuova. 


* Purgatorio, ii. 10-12 
: * Ibid. 5 Canzoniere, Canzone Ixxix. 


3 Vita Nuova 
6 Ibid., xviii. 
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* Plaintive, not beautiful, art thou, 
My new-born song.” 


The sentiment of Dante in the 
words, ‘‘ The limit where all wishes 
end,’’! is thus expressed by Shake- 
speare in Sonnet xxxvii. :— 


* Look, what is -best, that best I wish 
in thee: 

This wish I have; then ten times happy 
me!” 


Of the resignation of his will in 
all things to the Heavenly Love— 
Sonnets xl.-xlii.—we cannot here 
treat particularly. The subject de- 
serves, and will in due time receive, 
full and conclusive exposition. 
The ‘‘limits far remote,’’ and ‘‘ the 
goings and returnings of desire,”’ 
spoken of in Sonnets xliv. and xlv., 
are commonplace in Dante. So 
also is the war and the concord 
between the eyes and heart, treated 
of in Sonnets xlvi., xlvii. It is 
the strife and the agreement of 
Beauty, the eye, and of Virtue, 
the heart.? 

° 
“To you who are enamoured, then, I 


say, 

That if to you were beauty given, 

And virtue given to us, 

And power to love, to form of two but 
one, 

I ween your duty not to love, 

But to conceal each beauty you possess, 

Since virtue is not yours, which should 
be beauty’s aim. 

. . « Perish the lady who 

Her beauty shall disjoin 

From natural ness, 

And, out of reason’s garden, trusts in 
love.” 3 


The ‘gentle closure’ of the 
Poet’s heart in Sonnet x\lviii. is 
the ‘‘most secret chamber of the 
soul,’’ so often spoken of by Dante. 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets : 


The sentiment of a previous son. 
net is repeated and developed in 
Sonnets 1. and li.:— — 4 


“How heavy do I journey on the 
When what I seek (my weary 

end), oe 
Doth teach that ease and that repose tp 


- 
ts 


Say, % 
‘Thus far the miles are measured from 
my friend.’” 


With what is said is these tw 
sonnets, let the words of Dante be 
compared— é 


“Riding some days agone in piteogs. 
ood. 


mood, a 

or and weary with the journeys 
et, : 

Full in the middle of the way I met 

Love in a pilgrim’s habit, worn and 
rude, 

His air, methought, was saddened and 
subdued, 

As he had been despoiled of his sway; 

And he came sadly sighing up the way, 

With downcast eyes, unwilling to be 
viewed. 

When he beheld me, calling me by 
name, 

‘I come,’ he said, ‘from yon far region 
now, 

Where dwelt thy heart, while that to 
me seemed fit, 

And for new service back am bringing 
it.’ 

Then I so wrapt in thought of him 
became 

That he had vanished, and I knew 
not how. 


“When this most sweet lady vouch 
safed me her salutation, Love had no 
wer to veil from me the intolerable 
liss, but bred in me such excess of 
sweetness that my body, being wholly 
possessed by it, frequently moved like 
a heavy dead thing,whereby most clear” 
it is that in her salutation was centred 
all my bliss—a bliss which was often 
times greater than I could bear.”* 


ee 





1 Paradiso, xxxiii. 44. 


® These two sonnets ought to be compared with those of Giordano Bruno on 


the same subject—“The Eyes and the 
of his work, De Gli Furori; dedicated—Al Molto illustre et eccelente 


1585. 


Cavaliero Signor Filippo Sidneo. 
§ Canzoniere, Canzone v. 


Heart "—in the Dialogue, Part i. 


* Vita Nuova. 
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Illustration of the figures and 
sentiments in Sonnets lii. and iii. 
must be reserved as part of another 

ent connected with an ex- 
ition of the meaning of Sonnets 
x).-xlii., and a vindication of Shake- 
e’s character and reputation. 
With Sonnet lv. the first part of 
the main theme, or ‘‘Song of the 
Pilgrimage,’’ is ended. 

With Sonnet lvi. begins the song 

of ‘‘ The Interim.”’ 


«Let this sad /nterim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two con- 


tracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when 


they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the 
view ; 
Else call it winter, which, being full 
of care, 
Make summer’s welcome thrice more 
wish’d, more rare.” 


The pilgrimage is the journey: the 
interim is the time spent on the 
journey. In the one, faith is ex- 
ercised; in the other, hope—the 
patience of hope. The one relates 
to the burden and the fatigues of 
the way; the other to the time 
how long. Time is prominent in 
the songs of ‘‘ The Interim.”” The 
interim itself, though compared 
to the ocean stretching itself be- 
tween two newly contracted or 
betrothed lovers, is in idea and 
effect the same as the stream which 
intercepted Dante’s progress when 
he, after passing through the In- 
feno and the Purgatorio, .would 
have entered into the Paradiso :— 


“My feet advance not; du¢ my won- 
dering eyes 

Fass’'d onward o'er the streamlet to 
survey . 

The tender May-bloom, flush’d through 
many a hue, 

In prodigal variety ; and there, 

As objects rising suddenly to view 

from our bosom every thought 

besides 
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With the rare marvel chases, I beheld 
A lady all alone, who singing went, 

And culling flower from flower, where- 


with her way 
Was all o’er painted—‘*Lady beauti- 
ful! 


Thou who (if looks that use to speak 
the heart 
Are worthy of our trust) with love’s 


own. 

Doth warm thee,’—thus to her my speech 
I framed,— 

‘Ah, please thee hither toward the 
streamlet bend 

Thy steps so near, that I ma list thy 
song.’ 


Upon the “opposite bank she stood "and 
smiled, 

As through her graceful fingers shifted 
still 

The intermingling dyes, which without 
seed 

That lofty land unbosoms. By the 


stream 
Three paces only were we sunder’d; 


yet 
The Hellespont where Xerxes passed it 
o’er 
(A curb for ever to the pride of man) 
Was by Leander not more hateful held 
For floating with unhospitable wave 
Twixt Sestus and Abydos, than by me 
That flood, because it gave no passage 
thence.”! 


These, and particularly the first 
words spoken by the lady on the 
other side of the stream, interpret 
for us Shakespeare’s meaning in the 
‘¢ Songs of the Interim ’’ —‘‘ Stran- 
gers ye come.”” For to the idea of 
pilgrims the idea of ‘‘strangers”’ 
is added in the Interim Songs. In 
developing this idea, Shakespeare 
begins with two sonnets—Ivii., lviii. 
—the one of which describes a 
slave watching, the other a slave 
waiting for his lord’s appearing. 
Time past in the theme of Sonnet 
lix. Time in its continuous flow 
is the theme of Sonnet lx. Time 
future, with the idea of watching, 
is the theme of Sonnet Ixi. These 
songs seem to resound with the 





tte 


1 Purgatorio, 


xxviii. 34-75. 
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words—‘‘ Pass the time of your so- 
journing here in fear.’’ The effects 
of Time on beauty and on life, and 
the counteractive methods adopted 
and used by the poet against these 
operations of Time, are treated of 
in Sonnets Ixii., lxiii. The tremu- 
lous anxiety of a thoughtful spirit, 
meditating on Time’s ravages, finds 
expression in Sonnet lxiv. This 
is followed by what the poet calls 
a ‘* Fearfyl Meditation ’’ :— 


“O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s 
chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can} hold his swift 
foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 
O none, unless this miracle have 


might, 
That in black ink my love may still 
shine bright.” 


Time’s chest is the coffin—death.! 
Time’s best jewel is the soul—the 
life of man. How shall this jewel 
be hid, so as not to be laid in Time’s 
chest P— 


“TI throw mine eyes around, 
And see, on every part, wide-stretching 


space, 

Replete with bitter pain and torment all. 

As where Rhone stagnates on the plains 
of Arles, 

Or as at Pola, near Quarnarno’s Gulf, 

That closes Italy and laves her bounds, 

The place is all thick spread with sep- 
ulchres. 

So was it there, save what in horror here 

Excelled; for midst the graves were 
scattered flames, 

Wherewith intensely all throughout they 
burned. , 

Their lids all hung suspended; and be- 
neath 

From them forth issued lamentable 


moans, 
Such as the sad and tortur’d well might 
raise.””2 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets : 








The sepulchres, so vividly and t 
ribly described in the ninth 4 A 
tenth cantos of the “Inferno,” in 
terpret for us what Shakespeare 
means by ‘‘Time’s chest,” 
what by Time’s best jewel bei 
hid, so as not to fall into the 
ulchre or chest of Time. 

The sixty-sixth is a unique 
net, dividing the poem, and giv 
a picture of Time.’ 

The infection of evil communica: 
tions is the theme of Sonnet Ixyii, 
With this is joined the idea couched — 
in the words, ‘‘ Let not your ee 
be evil spoken of. Keep thyself 
pure.”’ The fashion of the world— 
its vain and deceitful show—is 
treated of in Sonnet Ixviii. Over” 
against this is set, in Sonnet lxix., 
the immortal beauty. This is mis- 
judged by the world, although the 
‘* external grace”’ of the same beauty _ 
is universally commended. 

















































































« Ah, what caution must men use 
With those who look not at the deed 
alone, 
But spy into the thoughts with subtle” 
skill.’’4 ; 


Judge nothing before the time, bat 

judge righteous judgment. Judge 
not according to the outward 7 
pearance— 


“They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that in guess they measure by my 
deeds.” 


The ‘‘ deeds ’’ of truth, beauty, love, — 
rectitude, are severe. Hence ee 
instead of love, is evoked by what 

in words is commended. Men 

hear the word of wisdom: they do 

it not. 


















“Severe shall be my speech, as are the 
deeds. 














1 But what is death? Is it “not to be”? Itis “not to be” Aere. 
It isto what comes “after death” that the allusion is 


“to be” there. 
this sonnet, and in Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
“The Two Dea 

2 Inferno, ix. 108-121. 


8 See what was said of this Sonnet in this Magazine in June 1885. 


4 Inferno, xvi. 116-118. 


” Rime di M. Buonarotti, Sonetto lvi. 
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See also Michael Angelo’s Sonnet be i 
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. Rie, the Rock, so beautiful and cold, 


ich every hour becomes 
Still harder and of nature more unkind. 
She clothes her person, too, in adamant, 
So that no arrow from Love’s quiver 


“x posed ; still safe 
A ex . 2 safe, 
vice she stand, or whether she re- 


treat ; 

But man she slays, though clad in coat 
of mail, 

Or far retired, to escape her mortal 
blows,— 

Which fly as if with wings, 

And him o’ertake, and all his armour 
pierce, 

So that no skill or might of mine ’gainst 
her avails.” 


We have given this quotation be- 
cause it serves to interpret the 
“deeds” spoken of in this sonnet 
and also in Sonnet cxxxi., where 
it. is said— 


“Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s 
place. 

In nothing art thou black save in thy 
deeds, 

And thence this slander, as I think, pro- 
ceeds,” 


Suspicion and blame are the badges 
of excellence—Sonnet Ixx. : 


“So thou be good, slander doth but 
approve 

Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of 
time ; : 

For gd vice the sweetest buds doth 
jove, 

And thou present’st a pure unstained 
prime.” : 


“On this account—that is to say, 
because of these slanderous tongues, 
ty which I was, it seems, arraigned of 
shameful vice—that most gentle being 
who was the destroyer of every vice, 
and the very queen of virtue, as she 


_ passed me on a time, denied me that 
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most cious salutation which was 
my all in all of bliss.””? 


Sonnets Ixxi.-lxxiv. might be 
entitled ‘‘ Meditations and Fore- 
casts of Death.” 

The 73d is perhaps not sur- 
passed in pictoral beauty by any 
sonnet that ever proceeded from 
Shakespeare’s pen. The 74th is 
Shakespeare’s last will and testa- 
ment, made long before the time 
when, feeling that his end was 
drawing near, he wrote or dictated 
the words— 


“In the name of God, Amen! I, 
William Shackspeare of Stratford- 
upon- Avon, in the countie of Warr, 
gent., in perfect health and memorie, 
God be praysed, doe make and or- 
dayne this, my last will and testa- 
ment, in manner and forme followeing: 
that ys to saye,—ffirst, I commend 
my soul into the handes of God, my 
Creator, hoping, and assuredlie belev- 
ing, throug thonelie merits of Jesus 
Christ, my Saviour, to be made par- 
taker of life everlasting, and my 
bodye to the earth, whereof yt ys 
is made.” 


With this, of date the 25th of 
March 1616, let the sonnet before 
us, published in 1609, be com- 


pared — 

“But be contented : 
arrest 

Without all bail shall carry me away, 

My life hath in this line some inter- 


est 
Which for memorial still with thee 
shall stay. 


When thou reviewest this, thou dost 
review 

The very part was consecrate to thee: 

The earth can have but earth, which is 
hie due ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me: ® 





1 Canzoniere, Canzone ix. 


2 Vita Nuova. 


when that fell | 


* With these words the following sentence from a work entitled ‘The French 
Academie,’ by Peter de la Primaudaye, Esquire, newly translated into English by 
T.B., the fourth edition, Londini, Impensis, Geor. Bishop, 1603, may be cam- 
-. : “At death, whatsoever we see of man vanisheth from before our eyes: 

earthie part returning into the mass of the earth from whence it came, 
according to that saying of Aristotle, that a// things are resolved into those things 
whereof they are compounded, likewise, that which is spiritual & invisible goeth 
into an eternal immortalfty, from whence the being thereof proceeded.” 
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So then thou hast but lost the dregs 
a of life, sc 
e prey of worms, m being 
Sat es a 


The coward conquest of a wretch’s 
knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that is that which it 
contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee 
remains,”! 
This remains with the Eternal 
Love. 
*T more would add, 
But must from further speech and on- 
ward way 
Alike desist: for yonder I behold 
A mist now risen on the sandy plain ; 
A company with whom I may not sort, 
‘Approaches. I commend my 7yreasure 
to thee, 
Wherein I yet survive: no more I 
ask,”2 


These sonnets or songs of the 
new life are the treasure—mio 
Tesoro—which Shakespeare com- 
mends to the custody of the eter- 
nal love. In it—in them—he 
being dead yet speaketh. For in 
these lines his life hath still some 
interest, ‘‘ which for memorial still 
with thee shall stay.’’ They are his 
other self—(Sonnet x.)—in which 
the beauty of. his true self—his 
true ~love—still looks fresh and 
green—still lives and shall live: for 
ever. 

Not in vain did he say in Son- 
net xvii.— 


“But were some child of yours alive 
that time, 
You should live twice; in it and in my 
rhyme. 
It would seem as if the idea of 


a ‘‘ treasure ’’ had been in the poet’s 
mind when he wrote his will, for 


in the 75th Sonnet, in 
ing his love, he says— 
“So are you to my thoughts as 
life, — 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the 


ground ; Las 


And for the peace of you I hold such 
strife : 
As’twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anom 
Doubting the filching age will steal his 
treasure ; 8, 


Now counting best to be with you alone 


Then better’d that the world may see 
my pleasure.” ‘ 


With these lines let the words in the 
preceeding sonnet be connected— 
“The worth of that is that which it 


contains,” — 
and also the words in Sonnet xx,— 


«But since she pricked thee out for 
women’s pleasure, 


Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use 


their treasure.’’$ 
Sonnet Ixxvi. is, as it were, an 


apology for the uniformity of his - 


method in these sonnets. This, he 
says, proceeds from the unity, self 
sameness, or invariablness of his 
theme—unchanged amid all change, 


«For as the sun is daily new and old, 
So is my love still telling what is told. 


In Sonnet xxvii. the poet recom- 
mends to himself and to all true 
lovers of the immortal beauty the 
use of the Glass, the Dial, the 
Book : the Glass for meditative self- 
contemplation ; the Dial for the 
computation of time, as past 

also moving in its thievish progres 
to eternity; and the Book for 
storing, recording, preserving, and 
perpetuating the thoughts, medita- 


tions, reflections suggested by the 


Glass and Dial. 





1 This sonnet should be compared with a notable song of Sidney, in which he 


also makes his “will.” There can be little doubt that Shakespeare in this sonnet 
follows Sidney's example. See Lamon’s song of first love to Urania—Arcadia, fol 


44-50, edit. 1593. 


® Inferno, xv. 116-121. See Brunetto Latino’s I] Tesoro, 1533. 


* See what has been said respecting this in Blackwood’s Magazine for June 
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_ 1855, pp. 787-793. 
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thy memory can not 


these waste blanks, and 
thou shalt find 

Those children nursed, deliver’d from 

thy brain, ‘ 

To take a new acquaintance of thy mind: 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit-thee and much enrich thy 

book.” 


Shakespeare in this sonnet recom- 


* mends every man to examine him- 


self, to meditate, to reflect, to 
forecast, and to keep a record of 
his meditations—a diary or journal 
of the Interim and of the Pilgrim- 

With these sentiments of 
Shakespeare we may compare what 
Bacon says about reading, speak- 
ing, and writing, in his beautiful 


’ essay on Studies :— 


“Studies serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief use 
for delight is in privateness and retir- 
ing; for ornament is in discourse ; 
and for ability is in the judgment and 
disposition of business. Reading mak- 
eth a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man. 
History makes man wise; poets 
witty ; the mathematics, subtle; nat- 
ural Pllosophy, deep; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend— 
abeunt studia in mores. Nay, there is 


-attention.’’ 3 


no stand or impediment in the wit but 
may be wrought out by fit studies, 
like as diseases of the body may 
have appropriate exercises. So every 
defect of the mind may have a special , 
receipt.” ! 


Learn to observe, to think, to read, 
to write ; keep a diary of daily ob- 
servation, thought, and work: this 
is part of Shakespeare’s advice in 
Sonnet Ixxvii. It is the advice of 
every wise man to his son or to his 
friend. Let example give weight 
to the counsel, and enforce the 
exhortation.? 

Books and company must be 
select. In Sonnets lxxviii.-Ixxxvi., 
Shakespeare introduces us to his 
study. These sonnets might be 
headed, ‘‘Shakespeare among his 
Books:”” Among these books we 
have seen that the works of Dante 
occupy a conspicuous place, and 
bear mark of having been ‘‘ read 
wholly, and with diligence and 
Another book than 
that entitled ‘‘OPERE DEL DIVINO 
POETA DANTHE’’ ‘ occupies the chief 
place in the great magician’s cell. 
It is the ‘‘ gift,” the ‘tables’’ of 
which he speaks in Sonnet cxxii: 
It is ‘* THE Braye.” ® 





The true meaning 


of the word in this sonnet to which a 


sensual or “obscene” signification has been attached by several critics, may be 


learned from the following sentence: “Now, note that the kingd 


om of i 


is not an earthly but a spiritual kingdom, and that the true Christifidelians ere 
not proudly pricked up in the pomp of worldly ar See ‘A Dialogue of 
le 


Urbanus Rhegius, translated by W. Hilton, with a bri 


by John Foxe’: 1576. 
1«Bacon’s Essays’—Essay 1. 


ingresse to the Reader 


2“Strain your wits and industry soundly,” wrote Sir Thomas Bodley to 


@YVBRRER RREREF NER ERE Ew 


Bacon, “to instruct yourself in all things between heaven and earth which may 
tend to virtue, and wisdom, and honour; and let all these riches be treasured up, 
not only in your memory, where time may lessen your stock, du¢ rather in gooa 
writings and books of account, which will keep them safe for your use hereafter.” 
See Reliquize Bodleianz ; or, Sir Thomas Bodley’s Remains, p. 369. London: 1703. 

§«Bacon’s Essays’—Essay I. 

*The edition of the Commedia used by Shakespeare may have been that 
entitled as in the text, printed at Venice, 1512. The edition of the Vita Nouva 
used by him must have been that of 1576, in which the Canzoniere or minor 

of Dante are given. And the edition of Il Convito used by him might 

ve been that of 1529. 

5“The Bible, translated according to the Ebrew and Greke, and conferred with 
the best translations in divers languages, with most profitable annotations, &c. 
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In Sonnets xxxvi. and xxxix., 
for the purposes of awarding blame 
and praise, the poet proposes that 
he should be divided (in thought) 
from hisbeloved. He now proposes 
in Sonnets .Ixxxvii.-xc. to bid fare- 
well to his best and dearest friend. 
But in making this proposal he 
shows that it cannot be. How 
could it be, except as the sug- 
gestion of a sense of unworthi- 
ness or fear—a farewell imagined, 
apprehended, dreaded, but never 
to be; never to be more than an 
imagination, seeing that there is 
everlasting love on the one side, and 
trustful, though timid, constancy 
on the other ?—xci.-xcvi. These 
sonnets of the ‘‘ Farewell ’’—fear, 
and hope triumphant over fear— 
Ixxxvii.-xcvi., with which the poet 
concludes his song of the ‘In- 
terim,’’ abound in thoughts, figures, 
and phrases derived from Dante, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Augustine, 
and it would be as easy as pleasant 
to give redundant proof of this; 
but we must hasten onward to the 
songs of ‘‘ The Triumph,’’ or the 
songs of love properly so called. 
After two retrospective sonnets— 
xcvii., xcviii.—in which traces of 
Petrarch’s figures and habits of 
thought are observable, the poet 
introduces the songs of love's tri- 
umphs by the sonnet of fifteen 
lines—xcix. This is followed by 
an expostulation and remonstrance 
addressed to his muse in Sonnets 
c., ci. In Sonnet cii., the poet, as 
if apologising for his muse, which 
he had been chiding in the two 
preceding sonnets, protests that 
although his songs are now less 
frequent than at an earlier time, 
in his ‘‘ new life,” his love is not 
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declining in fervour, intensity i 
strength. This, however, sen 
but to introduce the sentiment 
often found in Dante, that { 
glory of his theme far transcen 
the reach of his poetic genius, | 
ability, or skill. : 
“ Alack, what poverty my Muse 
forth, 
That having such a scope to show her 


pride, 3 
The argument all bare is of more worth 

















Than when it hath my added praise 
beside ! a 

Oh, blame me not, if I no more cay” 
write ! 

Look in your glass, and there appears a 
face am 





That overgoes my blunt invention quite, — 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace, 
Were it not sinful then, striving to 
mend, 
To mar the subject that before was 
well? 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than o your graces and. your gifts to 
tell ; 
And more, much more, than in my 
verse can sit 
Your own glass shows you when you 
‘look in it.” 














That sonnet is so in the form, 
structure, and style of Dante's 
Hymns in the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” the © 
‘*¢ Convito,’’ the ‘‘ Commedia,” and 
the ‘‘ Canzoniere,’’ that illustrative 
quotations would only be super- 
fluous. The perpetual youth of the 
beloved is beautifully sung or cele- 
brated in Sonnet civ. And corre- 
sponding with this is the glory of 
the One in three and Three in one, 
which is the theme of Sonnet cv. 
The text that seems to have been — 
present to the poet’s mind when 
he wrote this sonnet is in these 
words—‘‘Do not err, my beloved 
brethern. . Every good gift and 


















Imprinted at London.” This is the Geneva version, the so-called « Breeches Bible,” 
the first edition of which was published in 1560. This was undoubtedly the 
by Shakespeare. Hence a probab I 

of the poet’s signature in the folio edition (1611) of this Bible, in possession of 


version used 


a lady in Manchester. 





ility in favour of the genuineness — 
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“every rfect gift is from above 
‘and Seth down from the Father 


’ js not an idol. 


mes 3) eee Be ee? 2 S38 eS ow eS 


of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.”’! 
Shakespeare knew well that, in- 
terpreted according to the canons 
of a literal, sensual, or gross-witted 
criticism, the language of his son- 
nets might be accounted the lan- 
eof an idolatrous homage to 
a fellow-creature. He therefore, 
in this sonnet, puts in a double 
caveat, protesting that his love is 
not idolatry, and that his beloved 
He was not as the 
«sweet lady’’ of whom Lysander 
said— 
« She, sweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry 
Upon this spotted and inconstant 
man,” 2 
No; he who taught another to 
say— 
«’Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the 
God.” 3 
was not ‘the man to make Lord 
Pembroke or Lord Southampton, 
or any other mortal or immortal 
creature, ‘‘the god of his idol- 
latry.”* He was not, like Mono- 
phylo, ‘‘so extremely passioned 
with love (such as that attrib- 
uted to him by the critics) as 


‘that all his thoughts and devotions 


tended directly to his mistress (or 
his master—William or Henry), 
upon whom he committed idolatry, 
asmaking her the only zdo/ of his 
secret contemplations.’’> In the 
Book,—the tables,—he had read 
concerning all such _ idolatrous 
homage or service, ‘‘See thou do 
itnot ;’ <‘ Worship God alone, and 
Him only do thou serve.’’ Accord- 


| ingly, in his ‘‘songs and praises”’ 


proceeds to celebrate the name, 
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kingdom, and will of the. eternal. 
Father—Sonnets cvi., cviii. In 
the love of that Father is his 
daily bread, for there is his ‘‘ home 
of love ’’—Sonnet cix. And from 
that love he expects the forgive- 
ness of all his debts, trespasses, or 
sins, daily guidance and deliver- 
ance from all evil—Sonnets cxi., 
cxii. For into the death of his 
Beloved and into His life he has 
been engrafted, so that now not 
only the indentation on his brow 
—‘‘the impression ’’ made there by 
‘vulgar scandal ’’—is filled up and 
healed, but he is himself approved 
in the sight of his Beloved: ina 
word, he is dead to the world—to 
critic and to flatterer; and he is 
alive only to God. His life is no 


longer by sight,—it is a walk in 


faith, in hope, in love, in holy com-- 
munion with that Love eternal 
which, having loved its own which 
were in the world loved them 
unto the end, ‘‘even to the edge 
of doom’’—Sonnets  cxiii.—cxvi. 
In the group of sonnets which 
we have thus rapidly passed be- 
fore us in review—xcix—cxvi.— 
Shakespeare has indeed fulfilled 
the promise of the Magician in the 
‘« Tempest ’’ that he would ‘ dring 
forth a wonder,’’® in what he calls 
his Diary, or ‘‘ Chronicle of day by 
day—not a relation for a break- 
fast.’ That which he has brought: 
forth is fitted to exercise the 
ablest and whet the sharpest-edged 
intellects of readers, critics, and 
interpreters. “And yet it is but 
as he says— 
“ The story of my life 
And the particular accidents gone by 
Since I came to this isle.” 7 

Every sentence in this wonderful 
group might be illustrated by cor- 





1 James i. 16, 17. 
Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2, 56, 57. 
§ Monophylo, by Sir Geoffraie Fenton. 
" Tbid., 304-306. 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLV. 


2 A Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 1. 108-110. 


* Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 113. 
6 Tempest, v. 170, 304-306, 


Z 
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responding sentences from Dante’s 
writings: the man who contradicts 
this statement knows not the 
poetry of Shakespeare and of 
Dante. 


“If then the subject of my song is 
good, 

As every one declares, 

Virtue it is, -and with the virtuous 
leagued. 

Dear is he held for merits of his own, 

Beloved by every person who is wise : 

And from the ignorant and rude 

Alike indifferent to praise or blame.” \ 


Let this suffice as a single speci- 
men in illustration of the words in 
Sonnet cxii.— 


«« My adder’s sense 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are.” 2 


Those wishing to know the mean- 
ing of the impression stamped by 
vulgar scandal on the poet’s brow, 
and filled by the pity of his 
friend—that is, by the heavenly 
mercy and grace—will find it in 
‘« Purgatory,”’ if nowhere else. The 
obliteration of the seven P’s traced 
or impressed on Dante’s brow is 
the key to what is here figured 
by Shakespeare. His ‘‘ Purgato- 


rio’’ was the pity—that is, the- 


mercy and grace—of Him who 
is the friend of publicans and 
sinners.® 

The infecting influence of love 
acting through hope on the things 


seen and temporal, spoken of ig 

Sonnet cxiv., is beautifully set fo 

in Sidney’s Sonnet— . 

“Infected minds infect each thing they 
see.” 4 


It is thus treated of by Dante— - 


«Hence on my eyes so beautiful she 


beams 
When I regard her, that her form I see 
If rock or other object meet my sight, 


Her eyes upon me pour a light so sweet, 


< 


That other, lady lives not whom [I~ 


prize.” 5 


The lofty fellowship in love, 


which is the theme of Sonnet cxvi., ~ 
is followed in Sonnets cxvii.-cxx, © 


by the most tender expressions of 


penitential sorrow for sin, and of” 
chastened thankfulness for afflic-~ 
tion sanctified. In Sonnet cxxi., 
the poet, conscious of the reality” 
expressed in the abbreviated form, 


‘¢T am that I am,’’—that is, “By 


the grace of God I am what I 
am,’’ ® gives challenge to his gross- 
witted critics, calumniators, and 
slanderers; and, scorning to be 


_judged ‘by their rank thoughts,” 


or by the canons of a conventional — 
morality, he hurls these sentences 
against his vile accusers :— . 


“No! I am that I am, and they that 
level 

At my abuses reckon up their own. 

I may be straight though they them 
selves be bevel; 





1 Canzoniere, Canzone iii. 


2 The Scriptural figure—“«My adder’s sense”—here used. by Shakespeare is 


contextually derived from Augustine who delights in working out this similitude, — 
8 This idea of “Purgatory” is found in one of the books of a contemporary of ki 


Shakespeare—“ The Right High and Mighty Prince James, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britaine, France, and Ireland.” In ‘An Apologie for the Oath of 


Allegiance,’ published April 8, 1609, the Royal “author,” in his “ Premonition to 


all most mightie monarches, Kings, free Princes, and States of Christendome,’ 


says: “As for Purgatorie and all the trash depending thereupon—jubilees, ~ 


indulgences, satisfactions for the dead, &c.—it is not worth the- talking of. . 
Christ is the true Purgatorie for our sins.”—P. 43. See also the concluding see 


tion—De Vero Purgatorio—of the work entitled ‘Speculum Pontificum Roma 


orum, per Stephanum Szegedinum :’ 1592. 
* Sidney, Astrophel, and Stella Sonnets. 


5 Canzoniere, Canzone Xx¥. 


6 See 1 Cor. xv. ro, Geneva version, where the words are, “By the Grace of 


God I am that I am.” 
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By their rank thoughts my deeds must 
not be shown 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badness 
reign.” 


Although it is not necessary to 
our argument, yet we cannot re- 
frain from giving the following 
quotation from Dante, because of 
its beauty, truth, and appositeness 
to the sentiment with which the 
sonnet before us is concluded :— 


« A virtue of convention is not pure, 

And thence is blamed, and even refused 

Where real virtue is demanded most ; 

I mean in honourable men 

Of spiritual life, 

Or who the garb of science have as- 
sumed. 

If then in cavalier this virtue is praised, 

The cause must be 

Its complex nature; else why is it 
found 

With one man well to suit,. 

And with another ill? 

But virtue which is pure suits well with 
all,— 

It is our solace, and with it 

Are love and perfect works in har- 
mony.” 1 


Out of this rises the question, 
What, then, is the standard or 
criterion of morality—what the 
rule of life? To this the poet 
gives answer in Sonnet cxxii. :—. 


“Thy gift, thy tables, are within my 
brain 

Full charactered with lasting memory, 

Which Shall above that idle rank re- 
main, 

Beyond all date, even tq eternity, 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and 
heart 

Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 


Till each to razed oblivion yield his part . 

Of thee, thy record never can be missed. 

That poor retention could not so much 
hold, ’ 

Nor need I, tallies, thy dear love to 
score ; 

Therefore to give them from me was I 


To trust those tables that receive thee 
more; 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee, 

Were to import forgetfulness in me.” 

The rule of morality—of faith 
and life—to the poet is here indi- 
cated and commended. It is the 
‘‘ gift’’—the ‘tables’ of eternal 
love: the law of God—‘‘ the Word 
of God written,’’—written not 
only on tables of stone, but within 
the brain and heart of the poet, ac- 
cording to the word—‘‘I will put 
my laws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts; and I will’ 
be to them a God, and they shall 
be to me a people.”’? This gift— 
this law of God written on the 
‘‘tables’’’ of stone and in the 
‘*tables’’ of the poet’s heart (Son- 
net xxiv.)—was to him, as it is 
designed to be to all, the rule of 
faith and standard of morality. It 
is universal and everlasting: it en- 
dureth for ever. And as written 
and inwrought into the very being 
of the poet, as an essential part of 
that being in his new life united to 
God, the record so written by the 
spirit within his brain and heart 
never can be missed, either as being 
dispensed with or lost. The ‘living 
Bible cannot be burned or de- 
stroyed.* It is the law of the 
spirit of life. The tables of the 





1 Canzoniere, Canzone iii. 


2 See Jer. xxxi. 33, as quoted in Heb. viii. 10. 
8 The sentence, “Thy record never can be missed,” is almost word for word the 
same as a sentence of Wycliffe in relation to the Bible: “ Holy Writ is com- 


7. KP 25 Bra TH 


monly taken in three manners. On the first manner, Christ Himself is called in 
the Gospels Holy Writ. On the second manner, Holy Writ is called the Truth, 
and this truth may not fail. On the third manner,’ Holy Writ is the name given 
to the books that are written and made of ink and parchment. Though Holy 
Writ on this third manner be burnt or cast into the sea, Holy Writ on the 
second manner may not fail, as Christ sayeth.”—See ‘John Wicklif, Patriot and 
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divine law are here contrasted not 
only with the rank thoughts of 
false accusers, and with the rules 
of a conventional morality, but 
also with what the poet calls 
*¢ tallies,’’— 

‘That poor retention could not so much 

hold, . 
Nor need I, tallies, thy dear love to 
score,”’! 

Tallies, as helps to memory, he 
calls ‘‘that poor retention,’ in- 
adequate and. defective as mne- 
monic instruments or aids,—in- 
capable of embodying and expres- 
sing the heavenly love. Happily 
this poor retention was not needed 
by the poet. The poor retention 
and the tallies are set in expository 
apposition: they. are one and the 
same thing. - Inadequate to the 
ends which their patrons designed 
to be served by them, they were 
also superfluous or unnecessary.” 
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enough to dispense with the use 
of them, and to put them away 
from him. ‘‘ Notched sticks’’$ could 


be of little use to one who had the , ci 


tables of his Lord’s will «full 
charactered with lasting memory” 
within his brain—engraven on his 
heart, where the true image of 
his Beloved pictured lay (Sonnet 
xxiv.) ' Of what use could notched 
sticks be to such a man? What 
had he to do any more with idols? 
Putting them away from him, he 
put his trust in the tables as better 
fitted to be the medium for com- 
munion in love with his Beloved. 
The use of an adjunct to the 
written Word, such as the tallies 
spoken of, would import on the 
poet’s part a culpable negligence 
or forgetfulness of the love that 
finds expression in the written 
Word—in the tables.‘ The tables 
are the law—the written Word of 
and the tallies are all the 


[Mach 


The poet, therefore, -was bold God; 





Reformer, Life and Writings, by Rudolf Buddensieg, p. 97. See also ‘John 
Wycliffe; His Life and work.’—Blackwood’s Magazine, December 1884, p. 747. 
1 The precise idea in these two lines is found in the ‘Institutes’ of Lactantius, 


Book ii. chap. ii.: “It follows that images are superfluous.” Supervacua ergo 
sunt simulacra. Semper utique Dei imago sudervauca est. 

In the “Theologia Germanica” there is an interesting chapter on this very 
subject—the disuse of “adjuncts” or figured representations of things spiritual and 


divine. See also Michael Angelo’s Sonnetto lvi., where he says— . 


«Painting and sculpture’s aid no more I crave ; 
My soul now turns unto that love divine 
Which on the cross stretched out its arms to save.” 


8 This is the meaning of “tallies” given by Schmidt in the Shakespeare Lexi- 
con. Professor Jowett uses the word “tallies” in translating a sentence of Plato, 
thus: “Like the figures having only half a nose, which are sculptured on columns, 
we shall be like ¢a//ies.”—Jowett’s Plato, The Symposium, vol, i. p. 509, ed. 1871. 
Plato’s word Jigar signifies dice cut in two by friends, whe each kept half to 
serve as a remembrance and /essera of the bond of amity. 

4 The idea of the written Word or law of God as a “gift” divinely bestowed 
on man, and the idea of that gift in the form of the “aé/es,” are both derived 
from Augustine. For the meaning and use of the term “adjunct,” see ‘The 
Lawiers Logike,’ by Abraham Fraunce (1588); and ‘Foure Bookes of Offices made 
and devised by Barnabe Barnes’ (1606). The term is here used so as to exclude 
all additions to the “written Word.” The full idea of the word is expre:%ed by 
an anonymous author, who says: “The Scripture being able to make us wise 
unto salvation, we need no unwritten verities, no traditions of men, no canons of 
councils, no sentences of fathers, much less decrees of Popes, for to supply any 
supposed defect of the written Word, or for to give us a more perfect direction in 
the way of life than is really put down expressly in the canonical Scriptures.” 


—See ‘Christian Religion, substantiallie, methodicallie; plainlie, and profitablie . 


treatised,’ 1611. 


/ 
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yarieties of images used for devo- 
tional purposes—sdola, sculptilia, 
simulacra. 

“ His loves 
Are brazen images of canonized saints,” 
said the queen when speaking of 
her husband, Henry VI., to the 
Duke of Suffolk.!_ These and such 
as these are the ‘‘tallies’’ here 
spoken of. And jn the same play 
(2 Henry VI.) we find Jack Cade 
the champion of the notched sticks 
and of the old learning—that is, of 
ignorance and superstition—thus 
accusing Lord Say :— 

“Thou hast most traitorously cor- 
rupted the youth of the realm in 
erecting a grammar school: and 
whereas, before, our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally, 
thou hast caused printing to be used, 
and contrary to the king, his crown 
and dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
mill. It will be proved to thy face 
that thou hast men about thee that 
usually talk of a noun and a verb, 
and such abominable words as no 
Christian ear can endure to hear.” 2 
The connection between the tay 
and the score, and the books and 
printing, in Jack Cade’s accusation 
of Lord Say, indicates what the 
poet means by the ‘‘ tallies’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘‘ tables ’’ in the 
sonnet before us. But the mean- 
ing is so self-evident, that it is 
truly marvellous that the critics 
should not long ere this have ap- 
prehended it. Let the poet put 
words into the mouth of a man 
about to be put to death by guilty 
hands, just as the poet’s reputa- 
tion has long been gored by guilty 
critics. 5 

** What we will do,’’ says one of 


the murderers, ‘‘ we do upon com- © 
To this the second, like a | 


mand.”’ 
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credulous and obsequious critic 
following his directoreand guide, 
says—‘‘And he that hath com- 
manded is the king.”” __ 

To this Clarence replies :— 


“Erroneous vassel! the great King of 
kings 

Hath in the tables of his law commanded 

That thou shalt do no murder; and wilt 
thou, then, 

Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man’s? 

Take heed; for he holds vengeance in 
his hands, 

To hurl upon their heads that break 
his law.” 1 


The declaration with which the 
sonnet on the rule of faith con- 
cludes, that the keeping of an ad- 
junct for the purpose of reminding 
him of his beloved would indicate, 
on his part, forgetfulness of that 
beloved one, is triumphantly de- 
veloped and sung in the form of 
an exultation over time in Sonnet 
Cxxili. :-— 

“No, Time, thou shalt not boast that 


I do change : 

Thy pyramids built up with newer 
might ° 

To me are nothing nothing 
strange ; 

They are but dressings of a former 
sight. 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we 
admire 

What thou dost foist upon us that is old, 

And rather make them born to our 
desire 

Than think that we before have heard 
them told. 


Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wandering at the present nor the 


t, 
For thy. records and what we see doth lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual 
haste. 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be; 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and 
thee.” 


novel, 





12 Henry VL, i. 3. 62, 63. 


2Ibid., iv., 7. 35. 


8 The laborious and floundering ingenuity of the critics, and the absurdities and 
nonsense written by them in their vain attempts to interpret the poet’s méaning 


in this sonnet, are truly miraculous. 
* Richard IIL., i. 4. 198-205. 
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Hastening to the end, we give 
here only the following lines from 
Dante :— 


“ Mark, Luni; Urbisaglia, mark ; 

How are they gone! and after them 
how go 

Chiusi and Sinigaglia! and ’twill seem 

No longer new, or strange to thee, to 
hear 

That families fail, 
their end. 

All things that appertain to ye, like your- 
selves, 

Are mortal; but mortality in some 

Ye mark not: shey endure so long and 
you 

Fass on so suddenly, And as the moon 

Doth by the rolling of her heavenly 
sphere 

Hide and reveal the strand unceasingly, 

So fortune does with Florence. Hence 
wonder not 

At what of them I 
renown 

Time covers the first Florentines.” 1 


when cities have 


tell thee, whose 


Risen from the dead and victori- 
ous over time, the poet’s love 
triumphs in the following sonnet, 
as if seated at God’s right hand, 
far above change, policy, accident 
or force—Sonnet cxxv. This ma- 
jestic sonnet is itself crowned with 
one still more majestic—Sonnet 
cxxvi., which ends with the words— 
“Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a 
true soul 
When most impeached stands least in 
thy control. 


The ascending scale seems to be 
graduated in these concluding and 
triumphant sonnets, according to 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets : 


The irregular Sonnet  cxxyi, 
serves the purpose of a Selah in 
the Psalms; it denotes a pause” 
and a transition. This sonnet was, 


as we think, of purpose left unf 


ished. The ‘‘lovely boy”’ of this 
sonnet should be familiar to us by 
this time. This is the poet’s des- 


ignation of the eternal love ag 


consciously renewed in his own 
soul—in ‘‘love’s fresh case.” In 


that relation, it is true of love 


that it is young and that it grows; — 
it grows by the waning of the old — 
love and life of the poet. The © 


heavenly rose flourishes as the 
earthly rose withers and decays. | 


«So powerful I feel the force of love, 

That to support my suffering long, 

Exceeds my strength; and hence my 
sorrow flows: 

His force is ever constant in its growth, 


¥ y . t 
And mine is ever on the wane; 


So that each hour I’m weaker than the i 


last.”’ 3 


We here say nothing respecting ~ 


the propriety or impropriety of 
Shakespeare’s use of the words — 
“my lovely boy” to denote the ~ 
new and heavenly love of which 
he was conscious—that is, the new — 
creature in him as related to the 
love eternal in God. Our aim 
is to ascertain the poet’s meaning, — 
not to criticise his phraseology. 


But we do not forget, that m % 
prayer to God, the apostles spoke 


of the ‘holy child Jesus” (Acts” 


iv. 30); and that Jeremy Taylor, — 


in one of his Festival Hymns,” | 


! 


ee Se ae ee ee er, ee Pe 


Pa | 


7 


os 


speaks of Jesus as ‘‘this blessed 
babe,”’ and ‘that glorious boy, , 
who crowns each nation with a ~ 
triumphant wreath of blessed- 
ness.’’ 4 ae 


the scale in the words—‘‘It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that 
is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also mak- 
eth intercession for us.”’ ? 


— ———— 
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1 Paradiso, xvi. 72-85. 2 Rom. viii. 34. 2 
3 Canzoniere, Canzone iv. With this compare the words in Sonnet cxxvi.— 
« O thou, my lovely boy! 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy love’s withering as they sweet self grow’st.’ 
‘Festival Hymns, by Jer. Taylor, D.D. It should also be here noted that 
Erasmus—in the first sentence of his beautiful essay, “ Concio de Puero Jesu”— 
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The lady in sorrow— Sonnet 
cxxvii.—is the city that sitteth 
solitary in the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah and in thé hymns of 
Dante. It is the lady ‘‘ black but 
_fair’”’ in the Song of Songs. It is 
the same lady, as we have seen in 
another connection, that appears 
amidst music, light, and joy in 
Sonnet cxxviii.; and according to 
the model set by Dante, the city of 
the dead—the Inferno—is set over 
against this celestial city in Sonnet 
CXxiX. 

The task would prove all but 
interminable were we to offer 
illustrations of each of the re- 
maining sonnets. In many of 
them there are the vestiges of 
Dante; in all of them there are 

-the footprints of Astrophel or 
Philisides. And in their contents, 
as distinguished from their figures 
and phraseology, they are replen- 
ished, as all the sonnets are, with 
thoughts from Augustine. A sin- 
gle additional instance in illustra- 
tion of the relation between Shake- 
speare’s muse and Dante’s song is 
all that can here be offered. It 
will be given in connection with 
the idea, figures, and phraseology 
of Sonnet cxxxvii. 


‘Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou 
to mine eyes, 

That they behold, and see not what 
they see ? 


The +Other Poet” Identified.—III. Identities. 
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They know what beauty is, see where 
it lies 
Vet what the best is take the worst to 


be. 

If eyes corrupt by over-partial looks 

Be anchored in the bay where all men 
ride, 

Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forgéd 
hooks, 

Whereto the judgment of my heart is 
tied? 

Why should my heart think that a several 


plot 
Which my heart knows the wide worlds 
common place? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is 
not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true my heart and 
eyes have erred, 
And to this false plague are they now 
transferred.” 


With the ideas- and figures fn this 
sonnet, let those of Dante be com- 
pared :— 


*O man! why place thy heart where 
there doth need 
Exclusion of participants in good?” 


«“ Heaven calls, 

And round about you wheeling, courts 
your gaze 

With everlasting beauties. 
eye 

Turns with fond doting still upon the 
earth ; 

Therefore he smites you, who discerneth 
all,””2 


Yet -your 


«,.. Some profit from his words I 


hoped to win, 





speaks of the Lord Jesus as that “ineffable boy”; and in the second section of 
the same address, he speaks of Him as “that supreme and absolute boy.” His 


words are—De ineffabili puere Fesu; Summié illius et absoluti pueri imitatio. We 
quote from one of the five-and-twenty copies of the edition printed in London in 
1816. See also the first edition of this treatise, published with some other tracts 
of Erasmus in 1522. A copy of itis to be found in Knight’s ‘Life of Dean 
Colet.’ Reference may also be made to the “Oratio de Puero Nazareno Rege,” 
by Scantius: 1566. The copy referred to is bound up with three other orations 
Scantius: Rome, 1566. The poet Robert Southwell, a contemporary of 
espeare, in a hymn entitled “A Child my Choice,” addressing the Lord 
Jesus, says :— e 
« Almighty babe, whose tender arms 
Can force all foes to fly, xe 
Correct my faults, protect my life, 
Direct me when I die.” 


1 Purgatorio, xix. 89, 90. 2 Ibid., xiv. 149-153. 
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And thus, of him inquiring, framed my 
speech : 

«What meant Romagna’s spirit when 
he spake 


Of bliss exclusive, with no partner shared?’ 


He straight replied: “No wonder, since 
he knows 

What sorrow waits on his own worst 
defect, 

If he chide others, that they less may 
mourn ; 

Because ye point 
mark, 

Where, by communion of possessors, part 

ds lessened, envy -bloweth up men’s 
sighs. 

No fear of that might touch ye, if the 
love 

Of higher sphere exalted your desire, 

For there by how much more they call 
it ours. 

So much propriety of each in good 

Increases more, and heightened charity 

Wraps that fair cloister in a brighter 
flame.’ 

* Now lack I satisfaction more,’ said I, 

‘Than if thou hadst been silent at the 


your wishes at a 


first, 
And doubt more gathers on my labour- 
. ing thought. 
How can it chance that good distributed, 
The many that possess it, makes more rich 
Than if ’twere shared by few?’ He an- 
swering thus: 


‘Thy mind reverting still to things of 
The 


earth, 
Strikes darkness from true light. 
highest good 
Unlimited, ineffable, doth so speed 
To love, as beam to lucid body darts, 
Giving as much of ardour as it finds. . 
The sempiternal effluence streams a- 


Spreading wherever charity extends. 

So that the more aspirants to that bliss 

Are multiplied, more good is there to 
love, 

And more 
reflect 

Each unto other propogated light,” 1 


is loved, as mirrors that 


Without putting forth even a 
tenth part of the abundant ma- 
terials noted by us in our com- 
parative study of Shakespeare’s 


New Views of Shakespeare’ s Sonnets. 


Sonnets and Dante’s writings 
prose and verse, we have 
clusively established the positi 
that Dante is the ‘‘ Other Poet”; 
ferred to by Shakespeare in §9 
nets Ixxviii.-lxxxvi. What 

now to be done in connection with 
the argument which we have con 


ducted in this article and in fon © 


mer numbers of this 
is the application of the a 
figures, and phraseology of Dante 

to certain of the Sonnets, so ‘an 
vindicate the character and repo. 
tation of Shakespeare against the — 
accusations, founded on statements | 
in the Sonnets, brought by ignor- 
ance, perversity, or malice against 
the good name, honour, and vir 


tue of England’s great and gentle ! 


poet, William Shakespeare. For, 
remembering the poet’s words in 
Sonnet Ixvii., our labour from fist 
to last is a labour of love ‘for the 
truth’s sake, which dwelleth in 
Shakespeare, and 
him for ever: 


«Ah! wherefore with infection should * 


shall be bi ’ 


he live, Ais 


And with his presence grace impiety, — 

That sin by him advantage 
achieve, 

And lace itself with his society? 

Why should false painting imitate bis 
cheek, 

And steal 
hue ? 


Why should poor beauty indirectly seek | 


Roses of shadow, since his . rose © 
true? 

Why should he live, now nature 
rupt is, 

Dened of blood to blush through 
ly veins? 

For she hath no exchequer now but his, 


And, proud of many, lives upon 


gains, 
oO, him she stores to show what weal 
‘she had 


. 


dead-seeing off his ving 


In days long since, before these bt 


so bad.” 





1 Purgatorio, xv. 41-73. 


2 See Blackwood’s Magazine for June 1884 and June 1885. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


REPUBLICS ARE FREQUENTLY OVERRATED, 


France, by becoming once more 
a republic, does not seem to have 
arrived at the happiness and pros- 
perity to which she hoped that 
that form of government would 
conduct her. She is probably 
better off than she was under 
Louis XV. or Louis XVI.; but 
she may have enjoyed many ad- 
vantages during the two empires, 
and during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, to which she is at present 
astranger. Of course, if the repub- 
lican is the form of government 
most agreeable to a great major- 
ity of Frenchmen, and the one to 
which they will most readily sub- 


’ mit themselves, it is the best that 


could be for the present established 
in France: yet, if we look at the 
decline in national wealth, and the 
low condition of French industry, 
we may feel that the best is bad. 
The important lesson which Great 
Britain has to learn from the con- 
dition of her near neighbour, is 
that a republic does not necessarily 
thrive—that a republic, if not very 
ably governed, is just as likely to 
come to grief asa monarchy. An 
idea had, in some way, become 
prevalent among us that to chase 
away a hereditary ruler and to 
institute a Commonwealth was a 
most important—indeed a certain 
—step towards national, social, and 
moral improvement. 

This idea was, we may suspect, 
first derived from the study of the 
ancient classics, where monarchy is 
much condemned as tyranny, and 
where some republics are shown to 
have become highly polished and 
intelligent, and one to have arrived 
at an empire which embraced the 
whole known world, And it was 


very much refreshed and kept 
awake by the foundation and for- 
tunes of the United States of 
America. Nothing could be more 
natural than that, which so many 
examples of successful republics 
being pressed—some in one way, 
some in another—on our attention, 
many of us should regard the form 
of government and the success as 
cause and effect. There were, no 
doubt, both in old and in modern 
times, many monarchies which suc- 
ceed in various ways: but as 
the old republics were pre-eminent 
in literature, they have necessarily, 
to our judgment, the greatest at- 
traction, because they are the best 
represented and best understood ; 
and, as America had an enormous 
expanse of territory on which able- 
bodied settlers might certainly ac- 
quire properties and earn liveli- 
hoods which would have been 
beyond their reach in the old 
world, there too we have been apt 
to look upon the welldoing of 
immigrants as a consequence of the 
republican institutions. Yet the 
successes may have had very little 
connection with the forms of gov- 
ernment. And the unsatisfactory 
condition of France to-day, not- 
withstanding that a French repub- 
lic has existed continuously for 
fourteen years, goes far to dispel 
the idea that republican institu- 
tions necessarily produce well- 
being. 

The times do not appear to be 
prosperous in any part of Europe. 
Great Britain, as we know, has 
declined a good deal of late; but 
republican France has declined 
more. We will not go so far as 
to say that France has sunk be- 
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cause she is republican; yet it is 
plain that by being republican she 
has not escaped from adverse dis- 
pensations. 

If I had written a month earlier 
on this subject, it is likely that I 
should have commented a little 
presumptuously on the fruits of 
so-called fraternity and equality, 
and pointed complacently at the 
threats of Parisian workmen to 
murder the dourgeoisie, as a means 
of producing a state of things more 
favourable to themselves. But 
the events of February in London 
—events which, before they oc- 
curred, I did not conceive to be 
possible—compel me to reflect 
sadly on our own shortcomings. 
A mischievous mob has been in 
possession of some of the principal 
streets of our metopolis, and has 
been allowed for far too long a 
time to give free and dire effect to 
its will; while a provincal town 
has also had its buildings broken 
I believe—and 


into and pillaged. 
I am by no means singular in the 
belief—that if these to whom the 


care of the State is intrusted 
had: done their duty, the acts and 
scenes which have so disgraced 
us would not have occured; but 
they undoubtedly have occurred, 
and we must be content, until we 
can re-establish our character for 
sobriety, to be classed with ill- 
conditioned and short-sighted pop- 
ulations. 

Neither French nor English 
workmen appear to understand 
their own interests clearly in this 
respect. They have not yet all 
been educated above the fallacious 
idea that the lower classes who 
work with their hands may per- 
manently gain by destroying the 
classes above them who work with 
their hands, direct industry, and 
furnish working capital. Nodoubt 
(as we have only too dearly learned ) 
a great seizure of property might 
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take place, and a frantic m 
revelry be kept crashing and § 
ing while the sack should be g 
on. But what after that? — 
tenths. of the property Bb a 
would probably be consumed @& | 
destroyed ; and who would there}. _ 
to employ labour, or to purchs 
the produce of labour, alts 
capable heads should be 
and the ready money dispe 
Surely the permanent elevation 
any working class is not to 
effected by such means, 

Of course, if people’s the 
be deliberately turned toward 
anarchy, the question as to t 
preferable form of government 
will meet with scant attention 
from them. They will be z 
only to overturn all gov 
and will in the end bring 
themselves, too surely, i 
despotism. The stern truth that 
the sword must ultimately govem 
those who refuse to subject them 
selves to milder sway, may with © 
advantage be studied again Mm 
these days; it was very 
laid to heart a century ago. — 
I hope I may reject the sup ' 
that either in this country or 
France, any more than a small 
ignorant fraction of the co 
can be seeking after utter la le 
ness. It is much more to be fear 
that the thinking portion of @ 
artisans may be deluding the 
selves with the notion that if ur 
Government were republic instead 
of monarchical, they would obtail 
a larger portion of the natiol 
wealth. Now a little consié 
tion of the state of the artisa 
and labourers in France ought 
show them that this is a mistake 
However unsatisfactory they may 
consider their condition to be, 
of the corresponding classes @ 
France is much worse. The 1 
archy certainly does not incre@e 
their disadvantages ; and a rept 
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‘ic, as such, does not appear to be 
an infallible invention for making 
people rich and happy. I. shall 
be very glad to see our work- 
ing classes more prosperous, if they 
can become so honestly; but I 
trust that I shall never see them 
yearning after a republic as a 
means of growing so. They 


should consider how badly their . 


brethren over the water are doing, 

‘notwithstanding their republican 
Government, and so free them- 
selves from the false notion that 
to get rid of a sovereign is to 
secure a certain rise in the world. 
Our fathers once tried a republic 
on this side of the water, but do 
not seem to have been well pleased 
with their own creation, for they 
soon sent and got aking to come 
and rule over them as of old. 

If I might give a hint to our 
working classes, I would say to 
them that they are suffering ad- 
versity at present from a misun- 
derstanding as to wherein their 
true advantage lies. I allow that 
they have of late years shown a 
great zeal for the elevation of their 
own body; but zeal must .be in- 
telligently directed, or it will be 
apt to do harm rather than good. 
Our workmen have appeared to 
think that attention given by the 
Government to foreign affairs was 
awrong done to them, because it 
was a turning away of the legis- 
lative mind from the rights of 
labour, the fair division of profits, 
the extension of franchises, the re- 
striction of guilds, and similar sub- 
jects related to the distribution of 
wealth. But, forasmuch as that 
the distribution of wealth can be 
an important subject only so long 
a there is wealth to distribute, 
and that it must rise or fall in real 
importance just in’ proportion to 

increase or decrease of the 
Rational prosperity, it follows that 
the acquisition of wealth (which 


Republics are frequently overrated. 


s 
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word includes capital, profits, and 


wages) should come before the divi- 


sion or distribution of wealth in 
the workman’s estimation. Now 
foreign affairs—that is, transactions 
of State between Great Britain 
and foreign countries—have very 
much to do with our national pros- 
perity ; and indifference concerning 
them, or neglect of them by our 
Government is certain to. cause us 
loss. Thus it is possible to pay too 
exclusive attention to home legis- 
lation, or to that part of it which 
regards distribution of wealth, if 
no time be left for the regulation 
of those foreign affairs which are 
so largely concerned with our hav- 
ing wealth to distribute. The 
maintenance of our empire, and 
the regulation of our dealings with 
States abroad, are necessary to the 
success of our trade and commerce : 
successful trade and commerce 
bring the wealth of which the 
workman is anxious to get a larger 
share. Let him not then igagine 
that bargains or disputes with 
China or Peru, with France or 
Germany, are things altogether 
apart from his interests. They 
are to us, as a great commercial 
community, the very springs of 
wealth ; and, to say the least, con- 
cern him quite as much as disputes 
between capital and labour. He 
will be often told by ignorant or 
interested persons that his inter- 
ests are confined within our four 
seas, and that the less he allows 
his rulers to think of what is doing 
on the banks of the Ganges or in 
the cotton plantations of America, 
the better for him. If he reflects, 
he will see that men who so advise 
him are not his friends, and that 
he will bargain much more satis- 
factorily with his employer when, 
through an attentive and enlight- 
ened foreign policy, our trade has 
been made profitable, extensive, 
and safe. 
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When foreign writers remark, 
as they will sometimes do, on the 
position of Great Britain among 
the States of the earth, and when 
‘they speculate on the great and 
glorious future that may possibly 
lie before her, they take little note 
of the trade and labour questions, 
which, from a near point of view, 
would seem to eclipse every other, 
but dwell upon our great marine 
power, our insertion of our do- 
minion in all the corners of the 


earth, the ‘‘living energy”’ and the. 


‘¢commanding positions ’’ which we 

enjoy. They think that an em- 
pire like that of old Rome is pos- 
sible for us. The forecast, however, 
is founded on the belief that we 
shall erelong exhibit a prudence 
for which we have not lately been 
distinguished, and that we shall 
xeenly and persistently labour for 
our growth and weal. 

I am impressed -by the import- 
ance to England, according to 
these@writers, of foreign alliances. 
They think there will always be 
quarters in which we shall be 
welcome as alliés, and that with 
suitable allies we may do any- 
thing; but that if we isolate our- 
selves we shall not only not in- 
crease, but shall certainly fail of 
the great destiny which has been 
spoken of, and probably be resolved 
into helpless fractions. The rea- 
son why alliances are of so much 
more importance to us than to 
our Continental neighbours clearly 
is, that we do not keep up a large 
army, and so require a friend or 
two to do the land fighting for 
us. This, to first sight, is an odd 
necessity; because our empire, 
though scattered, is very large, 
and our purse is tolerably well 
filled. Why, then, should we not, 
as readily as other Powers recruit 
and maintain the necessary land 
force? The answer, I suppose, is, 
that a large portion of this exten- 
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sive empire consists of colonie 
which every able-bodied man 
wanted to replenish the earth 
subdue it. There would be a 
verseness and absurdity in dray. 
ing away colonists for 
after having incurred expense and 


trouble in peopling the planta. “i 
And yet there should be 


tions ! 
a limit to this disability. As 
colonies arrive at maturity and 
are pretty well manned, they 
should be able to supply us with 
some fighting men; and some of 
our dependencies, as India, haye 
populations numerous enough to 
well afford some contribution to 
the army. I do not forget that 
we once had an Indian army, or 
what trouble resulted therefrom; 
but we received much value in 
exchange for the trouble, and, 
as we have so many stations, 
it might be possible to employ 
troops far from home, where they 
would be away from the 

influence of native prejudices ami 
bad example. As things now are, 
I believe that Great Britain might 
draw a powerful army from he 


own ‘possessions if only she would - 


the difficulty about 


fairly meet 
Some day or other we 


paying it. 


shall wake up to the necessity of 


doing this, and then, I think, we 
shall fight our battles with 

born in the British empire. Allies 
will be welcome then as now; but 
it is well not to be dependent on 
allies. I am by no means sufe 
that a conscription will always be 
repugnant to British feeling. When 


it may come to a choice between 


giving much higher pay to attract 
a voluntary recruit, and paying in 
kind by every able-bodied young 
man turning out and giving up @ 
portion of his life to the service 


of his country, it is possible that 


we may come to see that both 


economy and efficiency will be pro 
moted by the compulsory service. 
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We cannot be said thoroughly to 
adhere to the voluntary system 
when we will not offer induce- 
ments sufficient to bring in the 
uired number of volunteers. A 
problem would be solved if 


"the country could once be brought 


to face the method of compulsory 
service. From the known readi- 
ness of young men to serve without 

in the volunteer regiments, it 
may fairly be argued that there 
would not be violent or general 
dislike to three or four years’ ser- 
yice in the regular army as part of 
every man’s career. 

A conscription of some kind 
ought to obtain the support of Mr 
Bright and all those politicians 
who are so anxious for peace— 
even though not particularly hon- 
ourable peace. For the miseries 
and dangers of war would be 
brought home, much more vividly 
to the electoral mind when every 
family should have to send out 
its able-bodied members, first as 
soldiers of the regular army, and, 
in case of war, as component parts 
of the reserves. And nothing 
could be more subversive of* gun- 
powder-and-glory ideas than the 
apprehension beside the hearth of 
the gaps which would be wailed 
over there, if ‘‘once the blast of 
war blew in our ears.’’ House- 


CURIOSITIES 


In a former paper I recorded 
two or three souvenirs of persons 
who, years ago, attracted notice by 
the magnitude of their potations. 
They were free-going good-livers, 
who followed their’ fancies, caring 
A reperusal of 
what I there said has brought 
back to mind two or three in- 
stances which came to my know- 

of persons who, though even- 
tually they were proved to have 
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hold suffrage and a conscription 
together would, it may be believed, 
make us absolutely safe against 
any but the most necessary wars ; 
and the same conjunction would 
be very likely to reconcile the 
country to the expenditure neces- 
sary for the proper support and 
reasonable comfort of our de- 
fenders. What a benefit it would 
be if our people would cease to 
regard our defences and fighting 
resources as subjects for  senti- 
ment and passion, and would con- 
sider them coolly and rationally, 
like most other of their important 
affairs. If, in regard to machinery 
or shipbuilding or the regulation 
of trade, we were to tolerate one- 
hundredth part of the trash with 
which we suffer our minds to be 
abused concerning armies and de- 
fences, our science, skill, and 
profits would speedily sink to a 
low level. But ships, wheels, and 
business generally more or less en- 
gage the minds of every individual 
in this land, while, to the greater 
number of us, military matters 
are a mere speculation. Conscrip- 
tion would attract the individual 
mind to warlike subjects, and in- 
duce probably as general and sen- 
sible a belief on those as on the 
others whereon our understanding 
is so rarely at fault. 


OF EBRIETY. 


been habitual and excessive 
drinkers, contrived to pass for 
many years as strictly temperate, 
respectable people, and that, too, 
in circumstances which might have 
been thought to preclude the pos- 
sibility of concealment. One case 
was that of a gentlewoman, the 
wife of a man of some substance 
and extensive acquaintance, of 
whom, although I knew her inti- 
mately for many years, I never 
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entertained the slightest suspicion 
that she was intemperate, until 
after she had become a widow and 
had grown old. She took a con- 
siderable part in the social life of 
the place where they lived; they 
were hospitable people; and the 
lady herself was notable, much re- 
sorted to for advice by friends and 
dependants, leaning decidedly to 
strong-mindedness, as the world 
thought. Her husband, who was 
otherwise a man of genial tempera- 
ment, was known to be not parti- 
cularly affectionate or considerate 
towards her, though she was mis- 
tress of his house as long as he 
lived. It was not until after he 
was gone that relatives of hers— 
whom she had completely deceived 
as to her propensities, being too 
clever by half as it turned out— 
reflected on him in strong terms, 
by reason of the shabby provision 
which he had made for her. This 
abuse brought on their legs his 
two sisters, who knew about the 
interior of the late ménage, but 
had never uttered a syllable of 
accusation or revelation until now 
that they were called upon to 
‘*speak up’’ in defence of their 
brother’s memory. At the slightest 
hint of what the line of defence 
would be (for the older sisters gave 
very fair notice, and were by no 
means eager to invoke public 
opinion), the lady’s friends were 
indignant, and more than ever de- 
clamatory. What! it was not 
enough that the best and most de- 
voted of wives should be dowered 
as shabbily as if she had been an 
upper servant; but now her kind 
sisters-in-law were ready to heap a 
deeper injury on that which she 
had already suffered, and to de- 
stroy her character if they could. 
But, happily, such an attempt 
would only recoil. on the calum- 
niators. The malice of it was 
equalled by its folly. If there 
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were one charge which more # 
another the world would pronoup 
absurd and vexatious, it was a 
flection on the regulari 
spectability of this lady’s } 
So their railing. increased fig 
strong breeze to a perfect temy 


the defenders, strong in generous 


convictions, scrupled not to 7 
lish the accusation which, as they 
were assured, would shiver againg 


so crystal a reputation, and utterly 


confound its inventors. But, if: 
calumny and _ base _insinuation, 
when once boldly uttered, will 


often seem to derive support from 


innocent and ordinary actions 
wrongly viewed, how much more 
will a true imputation of the kind 


which we are contemplating be 
come established when once atten 


tion may be directed to it? People 
thought they recollected some 


things which dd look queer, — 


although no importance was at- 


tached to them when they hap — 
pened. The spinsters Blair were 
not given to scandal, and they held — 
family affairs very 
There was no harm in 
just keeping the eyes reasonably — 
Well, Miss Davies, who ~ 
was determined to find out for ~ 
to confound such ~ 
backbiting, made her way to the 


their 
sacred. 


own 


open. 
hersélf and 


widow on some pretence at a some 


what unwonted time, and found — 


her helplessly drunk. Miss Davies 
had familiar friends as eager & 
she was to whip slanderers naked 
through the world, and these ee 
cellent people saw and believed. 
Servants, who had been faithful 


enough not to arouse suspicion, 


made but a feeble resistance to it~ 
once it was awake. Some, from” 
want of skill in parrying questions; 
some because they were tampere@™ 


with, some because ‘‘it was 20 


good trying to hoodwink people” 
no more,” confessed; or at 
rate did not deny, the stim 
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s hment. What had been so 
fully kept secret became at 
last notorious. The marvel was, 
that a propensity which had been 
indulged in so long, had escaped 
detection so effectually. I was 
iven to understand that the hus- 
band’s management had largely 
availed to screen the intemperate 
wife; and that, besides his house- 
hold and relations, only one per- 
son had ever perceived what was 
wrong. That person, coming at 
an unlucky moment to the house, 
underwent a considerable shock ; 
but though he was, in most things, 
disposed to gossip, he had never 
disclosed the unhappy secret to 
which chance had made him privy. 

It was once my lot to see, a few 
minutes before his death, a man 
suffering from delirium tremens. 
He was a sergeant-major of a regi- 
ment—a soldier who had never 
been guilty of irregularity “since 
the day of his enlistment. Of 
course be had been attentive to 
his duties and smart; or he would 
never have been promoted to the 
rank in which he died. I having 
soon after the death, an opportunity 
of speaking to the colonel of the 
regiment to which the sergeant- 
major had belonged, he told me 
that not the slightest suspicion of 
the man being intemperate was 
ever entertained or conceived. The 
medical officers were certain that 
he had been drinking hard for 
some time; but then arose the 
question, when was the liquor 
imt Xed? His duties were in- 
cessant, from gun-fire in the morn- 
ing till tattoo. The cups must have 
been taken at some time in the 
night ; but then, again, how did the 
drunkard escape detection when any 
Right-alarm occurred?. and how, 
after such quantities as he must 
have swallowed, did he contrive to 
be steady in the morning ? 

This coldnel, in reference to the. 
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same subject, told me that to his 


-knowledge there were men in the 


service who drank habitually from 
no prompting of good-fellowship 
and from no desire of refreshment 
or of enjoyment. The sole aim 
appeared to be the swallowing of 
a certain quantity of raw spirits 
as rapidly as possible, and getting 
into bed dead drunk. It was their 
practice, as he said, to repair to the 
canteen some ten minutes before 
roll-call, then to take four, five, or 
six drams (or whatever their whack 
may have been) as rapidly as they 
could get served. The liquor, so 
taken, would not affect their heads 
for a few minutes, and in that 
interval they managed to scramble 
to bed. Once they were pillowed 
without making a disturbance or 
doing any other mischief, nobody 
asked whether they lay drunk or 
asleep. They were fit for duty 
again by the early morning, kept 
sober all day, and at night re- 
peated the beastly debauch, thus 
contriving to indulge their _ pro- 
pensity, such as it was, and to 
escape the punishment which most 
boon-companions incurred at one 
time or another. 

The faculty which some men 
have of shaking off the effects of 
a debauch is remarkable. I once 
knew a man who was quarter- 
master (which office requires a 
commission) in a regiment serving 
inahot colony. Being unmarried, 
he usually dined at mess, and being 
a drunken dog, he never left the 
table. while he could see. When 
he did at last retire, it was very 
seldom to bed. He would lie down 
and sleep soundly upon a plate- 
chest in the ante-room, upon a 
billiard-table, or indeed upon the 
floor, where he might be seen in 
his mess-jacket insensible. The 
strangest part, however, of his 
routine was that he awoke right 
early, and with the sun, or half an 





- and it was his 
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Hour in advance of that luminary, 
commenced to run his daily stage 
of duty. He had to keep some- 
what intricate accounts regarding 
rations, and, with the first light, 
was to be seen entering in his book 
column after column of micro- 
scopic figures, as beef, bread, coffee, 
and so on, passed his inspection. 
The scamp had the reputation of 
being fair and accurate. Whether 
or not he refreshed much during 
the day I am not certain, but I 
rather think he refrained himself 


severely as long as there was any-. 


thing for his department to do, 
reserving himself till the drums 
beat for mess, when he could enter 
upon the recompense of the reward. 
I should add that the quarter- 
master’s commission was generally 
—I may say invariably—presented 
to a steady deserving sergeant. I 
know that the man of whom I 
write had risen from the ranks, and 
had maintained an excellent char- 
acter. Up to the time when I left 
the part of the world where he flour- 
ished, there was never any change 
in his way of life. How long he was 
able to stick to it I never heard, 
or, if I knew, I have forgotten. 
Long before I ever had a sus- 
picion of men thus striking a bal- 
ance, as it were, between duty and 
drink—that is to say, in my boy- 
hood—I used often to be amused 
by the exhortations of a useless 
character who lived near me. He 
was well enough off to be inde- 
pendent of a trade or profession, 
invariable prac- 
tice, in summer and winter, in fine 
weather and rough, to walk off at 
peep of day to a spring about a 
mile and a half from his house, of 


the water of which he woul 
bibe half a pint or so, and th 
return to a very early breakfa 
The spring, as I believe, had Joy 
enjoyed some reputation for 
giving, but according to this 
gospel, it was the one thing 
for those who loved life and 
see good days. 
your life,’’ he used to say, “ty ~ 
Pring’s well before breakfast and 


take a drink of the water; then 


you’ll never want a doctor; never 
be overpowered by your business, 
whatever it may be; you may eat 
what you like or drink what you — 
like, and go to bed when. you like; 
but, damme, you must always start 
off to Pring’s well as soon as you 
can see. Look at me: take example — 
by mycondition.” The hone 
ing by all this was, that t 
many besides himself held this per 
son up as an example to the young, 
it was‘rather as a warning than a 
model for imitation. It was his” 
wont early in the forenoon to be- 
take himself to a_public-house, 


where he remained steadily toping — 
till between eight and nine o’clock, 


when somebody from his own house 
fetched him home and took him 
to his bed-chamber. 
addicted to setting night-lines for 
fish in the spring and summer; 
and, on the way to take them a 
in the early morning, which way] 
past Pring’s well, often encountered 
this sot, and got a lecture on the 
virtues of cold water. Whatever 
other incapacity he brought upon” 
himself by his intemperance, he 
was, as long as I recollect him, am 
early riser, and a thorough believer 


in his own mastery of the science 


of hygiene. 
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Some time in the earlier half of cise date—there was to be seen 


this century—I cannot name a pre- over the toll-house of a Bridge be - 
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Devonport and Stonehouse, 
1 gta of os collector, Abra- 
ham Cann. This man was a large 
awkward fellow, who generally sat 
all day at the receipt of custom in 
his little box, and who, save for an 
occasional wrangle with a soldier 
or sailor, passed for a very quiet 
man in those his halfpenny days. 
But, as the fame and the past history 
of a lion must not be judged of by 
the fact that in his declining years 
he may be reduced to catch mice 


» for his subsistence (as natural his- 


torians tell us is the case), so Mr 
Cann would have been grivously 
underestimated by any one who 
might have supposed that his soul 
had never soared above the voca- 
tion of bidding the passenger 
stand and deliver—his halfpenny. 
For this Abraham had been apretty 
fellow in his day, and the speaking- 
trump of fame has been filled by 
hisname. He had been the cham- 
pion wrestler of Devonshire; had 
known how to land on the broad of 
his back any competitor that might 
“throw in his hat’’ against him, 
and had carried off the prizes from 
all the rings of his native county. 
In fact, he had reached the top of 
a pinnacle ; and, as I- have heard 
say is common among distinguished 
men, being easily first in his own dis- 
trict, he looked abroad for worlds 
to conquer. 

Now there were people, not very 
far off, upon whose crests it might 
be possible for his skill and valour 
to win renown in a new field. 
They used to be able to do a little 
wrestling in the neighbouring 
county of Cornwall, and there 
were paladins there, to overthrow 
whom might add bright laurels 
even to the wreath of one who 
was already champion of Devon- 
shire. It was not long before 
Cann’s gloryings, and the high 
opinion entertained of his prowess 
by his admirers, made their way 
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farther west, and grated on the 
mettle of Cornish athletes and 
Cornish men generally, who, if 
they did not claim superiority 
over other counties, would allow 
no outsider to hector over them. 
Above-ground and under-ground 
the Devonshire man’s pretensions 
stirred their blood, and there were 
dozens of them ready to try con- 
clusions with Abraham Cann, and 
to show him how little was thought 
of his exploits west of the Tamer. 
Individual valour was not, how- 
ever, allowed to take him in hand. 
He was undoubtedly cock of his 
own walk, and his words of defi- 
ance or of self-complacency applied 
not to any particular professor, 
but to the county of Cornwall 
genefally. Therefore, the patrons 
of the ring in that county were 
cautious as to whom they would 
trust with the public honour, and 
took a survey of their valiant men. 
Now there was a chief named Pol- 
kinghorne, a mighty man of valour, 
who had so distanced his compeers 
that, for some time past he had 
not found an antagonist, and was 
‘cried out’’ of nearly every ring. 
Being thus enforced to inaction, 
and having, if I am not mistaken, 
passed the very prime of his life, 
he had got a little fleshy, and 
perhaps rusty. Notwithstanding 
which disadvantages he had been 
so undoubtedly foremost, that the 
general voice named him as the 
chief who should go forth to do 
battle with the presumptuous 
Cann, and struggle for the honour 


- of his native shire. 


Polkinghorne was a man of 
singular muscle and _ activity. 
Great feats of strength were attri- 
buted to him. He had lifted up 
a big man who was annoying him, 
and chucked him through a win- 
dow. He had, one market day, 
when somebody a doubt 
concerning his ability, taken up 

; 2A 
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the drum-major and the band- 
master of the county militia by 
their waist-belts, one in either 
hand, held them aloft and clapped 
their backs together three or four 
times before restoring them to 
terra firma. His hug (Cornish 
embraces have the character of 
being energetic) tried the reins 
and the heart of an antagonist, 
and his skill in ‘‘ play’ was as re- 
markable as his strength of limb. 

When it came to arranging the 
conditions of the ring in which the 
two heroes were to contend, there 
were found to be considerable 
difficulties, arising out of the dif- 
ferent styles of ‘‘ play” observed 
in the two counties. In Devon- 
shire it was permitted to wear 
shoes in the contest: these shoes 
had ly pretty hard soles, 
and shins were severely kicked on 
both sides. The Cornish practice 
did not absolutely prohibit kick- 
ing, but it prohibited the wearing 
of any but soft shoes provided by 
the directors of the games: in 
effect, therefore, there could be no 
serious kicking in Cornwall, and, 
almost universally, the wrestlers, 
declining to put on the regulation 
slippers, contended in their stock- 
ings, only, or with bare feet. 
Should Cann and Polkinghorne 
play in shoes or without? that was 
the question. 

After considerable discussion, it 
was agreed that they might play 
either in shoes or without, each 
man dealing with his feet as might 
please him best ; which practically 
amounted to the Devonian going 
in well shod and the Cornishn 
in his stockings. Many objected 
that this entailed upon the latter 
the danger of having his shins laid 
bare or splintered, while he could 
inflict no corresponding damage on 
his competitor. Howbeit Polk- 
inghorne was content to take the 
field on these terms. 


Two falls out of three 
give the victory. The battle 
joined at Plymouth, or D 
(which was then, I think, kne 


as Plymouth Dock), or at ‘Tok 


point, I cannot be certain w 
and, as I have heard my 
say, it was a severely con 
trial. 
utmost through a long day 


gratify spectators by the exhibi- 


tion of prowess, and the honour of — 


the two counties was adeq & 
upheld. But, unfortunatelst ai 
umpires could not agree as to the 
completeness of some of the falls— 


‘one side contending that all the 


conditions of fair fall were an 
swered, while the other said they 
were not—and so the players were 
withdrawn, both sides claiming the 


victory. Each received the hon — 


ours of a triumph in his own shire; ’ 


but the heavy bets which were laid « 


on the issue were never decided— 
at least I think not. 

Polkinghorne went into the ring 
with his shins fenced with leather, 
and, even so shielded, got his legs 
frightfully punished. When asked 


after the struggle how on earth he 


contrived to bear the heavy kicks, 


he said, ‘‘ Well, you know, when — 


he flung out at all savage, I gave 
him a squeeze’’—hardly an 
retort, as one is apt at first 4 
to think. But Polkinghorne’s 


squeeze was a by no means deli 


cate compress. A man who wit 
nessed the whole engagement de 


clared that when Cann’s vee Me 
jacket was taken off, each of his 
sides resembled a piece of bullock’s 


liver. 


such style.’’ Cann seems to 
become misanthropical, and, as 0 
Weller put it, to have ‘‘ rewengi 





The champions did ther 


_ Polkinghorne, a stout good-hum- 
oured host, kept an inn for many 
years after this occurrence, beimg 
always pointed at in his own shire 
as “the man that threw Cann if 
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hisself upon mankind by taking of 
ekacy that the two shires still 

on, each in its old way,—the 
one kicking, the other trusting to 
strength and skill for laying the 
adversary low, and not seeking to 
madden him with pain. There 
are some very pretty manoeuvres 
for getting up the heels of a power- 
ful antagonist, for slipping from 
his grip in the inevitable fall, and 
for coming down in a sitting pos- 
true either beside him or on him 
while he measures his length on 
the sod. The umpires who decide 
whether or not play may have been 
fair are called stick/ers ; they are 
generally old wrestlers who have 


been famous in their day. What 


would be a round in boxing is, I 
understand, calléd a sfur in wrest- 

And this term reminds me 
of a story. There was a wrestler 
of some repute who lived a good 
way west. He was neither very 
discreet nor very sober. It irked 
him much to hear of the achieve- 
ments of one Tregeagle, a guasi 
giant and most formidable athlete, 
who was land-steward or bailiff on 
a large property in mid-Cornwall. 
The more western hero, intoxicated 
by the local fame which he had 
acquired, and believing himself in- 
vincible, being also perhaps in a 
more literal sense intoxicated and 
teady for any deed of valour, one 
summer morning mounted his nag, 
and set off on a five-and-twenty 
mile journey to bring Tregeagle to 
account, and show him that there 
were honourable ears to which the 
continual chanting of his deeds was 
highly offensive. 

He had chosen a most inconveni- 
ent time for his expedition, for he 
found Tregeagle in the middle of 
his hay-harvest, and very anxious 
about saving everything while the 
Sun yet shone. While he was tak- 
ing order for this result, and urging 
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his haymakers to their best exer- 
tions, the champion who had made 
a pilgrimage to take him down a 
peg or two made his appearance, 
leading his steetl,—for he had dis- 
mounted to open the gate, and had 
not been minded to return to the 
saddle. 

‘*Mornin’, Mr Tregeagle,”’ said 
he; ‘‘I’m Jan Penwarn of Cam- 
borne parish. You’ve heerd of 
me, perhaps ?”’ 

‘*No, I ha’nt,” answered Treg- 
eagle; ‘‘but no matter. What’s 
your business ?”’ 

‘Oh, you don’t know me! 
You’ll know me better in a hour’s 
time or so, I reckon. I hear you 
sets up for a wrasler, and thinks 
yourself head man in the ring. 
Now, I’ve come across to show ’ee 
what real wrasling is like. I wants 
to have a spur with ’ee.” 

‘* Tshut, tshut,”’ says Tregeagle ; 
‘¢don’t you see how busy I am? 
You’re talking nonsense about a 
spur.”’ 

‘‘Hah!’’ remarked the other, 
with complacency; ‘‘I knowed 
you wasn’t what you pretended 
to be, and I knowed you'd be 
staggered at hearin’ of my name, 
which must be well beknown to ’ee, 
though you denies it; but I didn’t 
think you’d be so frightened at the 
sight o’ me that you couldn’t stand 
up and have a clinch.’ 

‘¢ My good man,” answered Treg- 
eagle, patiently, ‘‘I’m not a bit 
frightened; but you see I’m very 
much engaged, and can’t think of 
any sport: so let me be now, and 
choose another time.’ 

‘*T’ve rode a matter of five-an’- 
twenty mile to-day for to teach 
you what a mock warrior you be, 
and I ben’t going back till I’ve a- 
done my task; so, if you won’t 
stand out like a man, I shall just 
turn ’ee over by way of something 
to remember.”’ 

Whereupon he seized the bailiff 
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by the arm, who, ina second, lifted made to figure in legends whi 
him from the ground, and sent him the names being changed, we 
flying over a neighbouring hedge. once commemorative of the doin 
His fall, the liquor he had taken, of Merlin. Tintayel or 
and the hot sun together, rendered the castle of Uther and birthplac 
him for some time comatose, and of Arthur, is not many miles fio 
he lay till towards evening quite where I think the real Trege 
unconscious, while his nag browsed to have flourished; and, ‘houg 
along the hedges, and the hay- the names of the round-tah 
makers went on merrily with their people have died out, the t 
work. have been handed on to ¢ 
About sundown, Tregeagle heard actors. The whole region is fabe 
a-plaintive cry coming from the /sus (or its feminine) as much 
next field,—‘‘Meas’r Tregeagle, ever the Hydaspes was.! 
Meas’r Tregeagle !”’ The match between Polk 
‘*Hollo! who’s that? What’s horne and Cann was famous 
the matter ?’’ many years after it occurred, 


‘* Meas’r Tregeagle, please, sir, somuch that it was not unusual 


to heave out my hoss, and I’ll go for boys in the playground, when 


home.” indulging in a ‘‘spur,”’ to personate 
The bailiff Tregeagle, of whom I these two champions. And recok — 
have spoken, was, I believe, a real lection of a young gentleman who 


character; but, like many another once, under my observation, sue 
distinguished person, he has been tained the ré/e of Polkinghome, 


traditionally made the hero of a brings with it another exploit of 
thousand adventures said to have the same ingenuous youth. This ~ 
occurred in different centuries, but youth, being at the time aged — 
all showing him to have made a twelve or thirteen years, was one” 
great impression on the public day invited to a private and com 
mind. ‘‘Roaring like a Treg- fidential interview by a lad num 


eagle,” is a not uncommon ex- bering not more than nine or tei” 
pression; and it refers, as I fancy, yeats, but, as I once heard it 1 
to a-tradition of Tregeagle having marked of him, ‘‘ mortal wickut 
been bound in a large pool by en- for his age.” it's 
chantment, and condemned to do This wicked one had asked a 
many impossible feats, such as audience of his senior, that he 
twisting ropes of sand and baling might reveal to him in strict and 


out the pool with a perforated honourable confidence the discor 


shell. Noises, attributable to nat- ery of an orchard where the tres 
ural causes, are often heard in the were loaded with fruit, and q 


neighbourhood of the pool, and the removal of that fruit could be 
these are said to be his roarings effected ‘‘as easy as winking” by 


under the cruel spell. I have lads of a little mettle. I 
heard it affirmed that he once to say that the bigger boy, i 
appeared in the assize court and, of furring the ears of his d 


gave evidence on an important junior, or giving him a caution - 


question of property many years to the propensity which ‘he 
after his death and burial. It is developing, or . threatening 


not impossible that Tregeagle is with exposure if the project r 





1 «Quz loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes.”——Horace, 
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carried to act, was fired at the 
thought of that ‘mortal taste’’ 


which 
«Brought death into the world, and 
all our.woes,” 


and that he lent a too favourable 
ear to the promptings of the 
nger sinner. 

The project having thus been 
entertained by the elder boy, the 
next thing was to make a recon- 
naissance jointly; after that to 
decide upon particulars of action. 
So, that same evening did the 
junior conduct his senior to what 
was to be the scene of their ex- 

its. The orchard lay in a re- 
tired spot, some little way in the 
country ; the schoolboy access to 
which was over fences and brooks, 
along hedgerows, and round a 
copse or two. The wealth of the 
promised land had not been ex- 
aggerated by the younger spy— 
indeed, he had invited the other 
into the adventure because he 
knew not how, at his own tender 
age, to carry off or to dispose of so 
much booty; the quality of the 
fruit was found on trial to be as 
remarkable as its abundance; and 
the young conveyancers, in high 
delight, went home to mature 
plans, taking with them on this 


- occasion only a few specimens to 


be discussed by the way. 

A shooting-coat, with many and 
large pockets, was borrowed with- 
out the owner’s cognisance by the 
big boy from some member of his 
family; and, though he looked a 
little over-dressed in this, he could 
Manage to travel in it: for the 
little boy had adapted a large sat- 
chel, so that it might be slung over 
the shoulder in a manner conveni- 
ent for transport; and he took 
another satchel for himself, thus 
loading his own back unsparingly 
—but he was of a generous dis- 
Position, and did not mind taxing 
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his strength in a good cause. The_ 
first expedition was eminently 
successful. They, brought away a 
severe load, which, however trying 
to them, seemed to have hardly 
detracted from the exuberance of 
the orchard. The plenty was 
such that apples could be taken 
off ad ibitum, or more probably ad 
nauseam, provided that discovery 
could be avoided. 

They went in safety again and 
again, and deposited their plunder 
in a large cupboard of which one 
of them ed to obtain the 
use and the key; and from which, 
by the by, the apples were later 
in the season taken to the dung- 
hill, having become disagreeable 
through decomposition,—but that 
is anticipating. While the busi- 
ness was in full swing the depre- 
dations had to be suspended, in 
consequence of the big boy laming 
himself in some way, and having 
to lay himself up for a _ season. 
The interruption was galling to 
the ardent and energtic junior, 
whom, however, his accomplice en- 
couraged by representing that the 
apples would be all the better for 
hanging another week on the trees, 
and by the end of that time he 
hoped to be able to resume his 
attentions to them. 

. The week was fast lapsing ; the 
lame youth, too, was fast recover- 
ing, but still obliged to keep his 
leg in the horizontal position, 
and so confined to the house, where 
he pursued great reflections as to 
the hindrances by which enterprise 
is apt to be checked in this con- 
trary world, and as to how unto- 
ward was the accident which-had 
crippled him at this important 
conjuncture. Sooth to say, there 
was some reason for thinking that, 
as in Sir John Falstaff’s case, the 
devil wotld not have him damned 
just then, though that was not the 
way in which the delay presented 
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itself to his mind. His medita- 
tions, however, whatever may have 
been their tenderfty, were inter- 
rupted one evening by the entrance 
‘of his sound colleague. Nothing 
was more natural than that this 
ally should call to make inquries 
concerning his leader’s health ; but 
there was an excitement and a 
restlessness in his manner on this 
occasion which showed that this 
was not an ordinary call ‘‘to 
inquire,’”’ but an attendance for 
business purposes; and it was 
soon apparent what the matter 
for discussion was to be. After 
some very short and not earnest 
inquiries concerning the lameness, 
the visitor, who could not settle 
himself, but continued walking at 
unequal paces about the room, 
remarked— 

‘«T say, is acut with a reap-hook 
dangerous ?”’ 

««*Pends upon where you have 
it. Who’s cut?” 

‘*A cut just here,’’ placing his 
hand a little below the waist of 
his trousers. - 

‘¢ There ! hang it, yes. I should 
thinkso, indeed. But, Isay, who’s 
cut?” 

‘‘Well, a labouring man. I 
don’t know his name. I thought 
it must be bad. Wonder if he’ll 
die.”’ 

‘¢ When did this happen ?’’ 

‘« Last evening.”’ 

*« And what was done?”’ 

*¢ Ah, that I don’t know.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say that 
there was nobody to help the man. 
Why didn’t you go for assistance, 
as you knew it?” 

.* Well, you know, I couldn’t 
very well. The man was chasing 
me.”’ 

«*« Where was it?”’ 

‘¢In Brickman’s field, on the 
way to the orchard.”’ 

“You infernal dishonourable 
little sneak ! you’ve been off taking 
apples on your own hook. I'll 


break every bone in your cut 
little greedy body.as soon as lg 
up; mind that!” 

‘*Yes, I know. But whet 
you think will be done about ¢ 
man?’ a 
‘‘How should I know? Ta 
what happened.” 

‘Well, I was coming back with : 
the big bag on my shoulders. The 
man was cutting something on one 
side of the field. He saw me, and 
gave chase with the hook in his 
hand.”’ 

“Yes; well?” 

‘« Of course he gained u 
and I made for the little feb 
and jumped it. He was close on 
my heels then.” 

‘¢ Did he catch you?” 


‘©No,—I quite expected it; but 


when I got a few yards from the 


brook, and found he didn’t touch — 


me; I looked back and saw that 
he had fallen down just on the 
other bank. The hook seemed to 
be right under him across where! 
told you.” 

‘¢ And what did you do?” 

‘¢ Well, I saw I was all clear, 
and I came back as fast as I could. 
I couldn’t give any alarm, could 
I? or it would have been known 
what I’d been after.” 

‘‘You infernal little wretch ! 
you’ve killed a man.’ 

‘¢Well, what shall I do? ‘Tre 
been thinking about it ever since 
I woke this morning. Should I 
go and give notice?” 

‘‘H’m, no. The whole thing 
would be blown, you know. i 
sides, he’s dead by this time, and 
it wouldn’t be of any use, 7 
selfish unfeeling reprobate!” | 

There were no more visits to the 
orchard that summer. 
spirators were much on the alert 


t. 


to find whether ——— po { 


transpired concerning the ae acci- 
dent; but there was no sort of 
alarm, and they began to feel # 
minds at ease once more. It! 
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did not see correctly the position 
of the hook when the fall took 
place. That the man came down 
I quite believe; and by his fall 
two young scamps escaped exposure 
and punishment. 

The younger boy had an uncle 
in India, and he used, I remember, 
to tell other boys that his uncle 
owned half of Bombay and a hun-. 
dred horses. He is.a parson now, 
and, as I am told, strongly charged 
with ritualistic virus. I trust 
that he has ceased to covet or de- 
sire or to appropriate other men’s 
goods. 
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been disgust at this awkward 
3 which took the flavour 
out of the apples. Something or 
other caused them to be neglected, 
and their end was, as shown above, 
to be cast out and left to stew in 
their own juice. 

If anybody had been seriously 
injured by falling on a-reap-hook, 
the case would have been talked 
about and widely known in the 
rural neighbourhood where these 
apples were ‘‘ conveyed ;” but there 
was never a rumour of anything 
of the kind, and so it is believed 
hat the small boy in his fright 
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I observe with much regret of political economy strong enough 


that the opera is at present a 
very languishing entertainment in 
this country. As music is pro- 
minent among those éngenuas 
artes the cultivation of which 
sheightens civilisation and refines 
manners, we can very ill spare the 
elegant influence which matured 
singing exercises. With all our 
surprising advance in mechanical 
arts and appliances, and in spite 
of the much greater spread of 
education in these than in former 
times, our police records show us 
only too truly that there is an 
immense degree of brutality in 
our population, easy to be aroused, 
and injurious and disgraceful in 
its effects. Refined and softening 
amusements are an obvious remedy 
‘for this evil—more potent than 
laws.or maxims. 

One cause—perhaps the prin- 
cipal one—of the decline of the 
opera here is the enormous re- 
muneration demanded by the 
principal singers of the day. 
These highly gifted artists have 
no doubt a right to make as 
much as they can of their pro- 
fession; and it is true that in the 
long-run they will find the rules 


to force their charges into fair 
consistence with the means of the 
community. But while these rules 
are asserting. themselves—a process 
which requires time—a good deal 
of friction is caused by the efforts 
of individuals or of associations to 
drive good bargains for themselves, 
and the result of this kicking 
against the pricks is inconvenience 
and loss all round. The guidance 
of a little common-sense might 
surely succeed in averting dis- 
agreements where natural causes, 
and nobody’s caprice or greed, 
create a difficulty. We are suffer- 
ing just now, as is notorious, from 
bad trade and a great fall in the 
value of land. We cannot, amid 
such circumstances, afford to pay 
for amusement as in the days of 
prosperity. Therefore the enjoy- 
ment of listening to enchanting 
singers must be procurable at. a 
price that we can afford to pay, 
or we must altogether dispense 
with it. It is hardly desirable 
in the singers’ own interest to 
wean us from the custom of opera- 
going; yet we shall ere long be 
weaned if the leading artists pre- 
sist in demanding such heavy re- 
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muneration as managers, in these 
days, cannot possibly recover, with 
a profit, from the public. 

I have heard it objected to the 
line of argument which I am tak- 
ing that, although British people 
may not be able to pay in propor- 
tion to the price demanded, there 
are foreigners who can and will 
contrive so to pay, and we must 
not be surprised or offended if the 
vocalists go where they can be 
best rewarded for their exertions. 
But I cannot believe that, reduced 
as we certainly are in means, any 
other nation is better off, or fairly 
at liberty to spend more money in 
luxuries than ourselves. If this 
be so, it follows that when Great 
Britain staggers at the pay de- 
manded, it must be beyond the 
legitimate means of all countries. 
It would appear, therefore, that it 
would be wise for the stars of the 
opera to accept their-share of the 
short incomes now prevalent, and 
to abate their demands. There 
will be no difficulty in raising 
their ,figures again if ever the 
money shall accumulate in our 
pockets by leaps and bounds. I 
don’t think that we have ever 
been ungenerous to foreign artists 
when we have been able to afford 
indulgences, and they ought not 
to leave us without an opera now 
that res anguste compel us to 
reduce our outlay on entertain- 
ments. 

Another remark which I make 
with some diffidence, as I have no 
pretention to speak with authority 
on such points, but only give my 
voice as one of the multitude, is 
that I do not think the opera in 
England has been quite so popular 
as before since Wagner’s music 
came into vogue. If I am right 
in so thinking, this may be a re- 


. flection on our want of culture, 


but is nevertheless a consideration 
when the question of filling theatres 
is under review. Our people may 


not be very ready to confess 
what advanced musicians, enjoyi 
what Herr Klesmer called a wid 
horizon, might stigmatise as a 
praved taste; but they will 
their preference appear by 
degree of readiness with 
they pay their money for en 
tainments. Heavy admission pr 
in hard times are difficult 
to afford; but the objection 
paying them will be. multiplied 
in return the gratification obtained 
should disappoint expectation: 
That the cessation of the genu- 


ine opera is affecting us unfavour: 
ably is already apparent. The 
people are running after musical 
burlesques which are broadly farci- 
cal, and the composition and exe. — 
cution of which must vitiate the — 


taste. Extravagances like this 


may be tolerated while the major 


ity of musical entertainments are 
of a high and elevating class; but 


once they get the whole field to 
themselves, they make things worse’ 
for us morally than if we wee 
left altogether without such amuse: — 
ments. Better be without light ” 
than that the light that comes to 


us should be darkness. We are 
deteriorating in this respect, and 
I know of no remedy for this 
deterioration except a restoration 
of the ascendancy of the great 


musical masters, and a reappear 


ance of distinguished vocalists. 

It is the more desirable that 
civilised taste should be fostered 
by the cultivation of the liberal 


arts, because there seems to besome, 


oa 


hesitation on the part of the law 


deal at all sternly with the pre 
petrators of savage acts, and We 


te 


have little hope of sup 


these except by the operations of ~ 


softening influences. All ought 
feel, therefore, how much it com 
cerns and behoves us to encourage” 
the love of music and of other te 
fining pleasures. I take for 

that good reasons exist for” 
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tle punishments generally in- 
or ted for barbarous outrage ; but 
I confess to never having under- 
stood what these reasons are. The 
very best explanation, supposing 
it to be true, is that severity has 
not so goodan effect in repressing 
crime as lenity; but is this true? 
It it be true of offences against the 

rson, it must be equally true in 

of theft, cheating, forgery, 
and so forth; yet we do not find 
this latter class of crimes lightly 
handled by the magistrate. 

Another apology which I have 
heard offered for the mild punish- 
ments is that the brutalities con- 
stantly occur among rude com- 
panions, and it may be the luck 
of any individual or section hap- 
pening for the moment to be at 
disadvantage to receive similar in- 
jury ; that is, the sufferers, if they 
had chanced to be victors, would 
have been just as cruel to their 
antagonists. Supposing this to be 
sound reasoning (about which I 
have my doubts), it has no ap- 
plication to the acts of ruffianism 
frequently perpetrated by savage 

ds upon people of altogether 
different habits and feelings. A 
man accidentally on a scene of 
violence attempts to shield an un- 
fortunate woman from _ill-usage 
refusesto pay a heavy ransom for 
permission to go in peace, or simply 
commits the offence of being de- 
cently dressed and sober, but can- 
not escape the penalty which the 
roughs in their wantonness dare 
to inflict. And it is generally no 
light chastisement. Half-a-dozen 
teeth knocked out, an eye blinded, 
three or four ribs broken, or in- 
sensibility and serious hurt caused 
by kicking and stamping — these 
are the atrocities with which quiet 
people are frequently visited ; the 


_ Teports of which make our blood 


boil; and the gentle punishment 
awarded for which makes it boil 
again and boil more fiercely. The 
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old idea was that sharp punish- 
ment does repress ruffianism ; and 
if this be thought not strictly true 
as to degree, it may be true as to 
the kind of punishment. 

It appears to be a widely enter- 
tained opinion that brutal wretches, 
who defy other correction, quail 
beneath the lash. It was said to 
be the cat that stopped garrotting. 
Then, ifthe cat be really a terror 
to evil-doers, why not apply it to 
evil-doers who are not only terrible 
to their victims, but who, by 
familiarising our people with ruf- 
fianism, lamentably retard our social 
advancement. The argument that 
such a punishment is degradi 
and destructive of self-respect falls 
tothe ground when the criminal 
is known to have already degraded 
himself and to be an example likely 
to degrade others. It is a great 
thing to find out how a villian of 
this kind can be made to smart ; 
it is folly, after the discovery may 
have been made, not to use the 
means which may relieve society of 
much barbarism. 

I think we have pretty well out- 
lived the old thick-headed idea that 
the march of civilisation is the 
march towards effeminacy. I am 
old enough to have heard such a 
sentiment propounded on occasions 
when the. public mind has been 
directed to the suppression of 
practices which had re- 
pugant to the advanced times. 
‘¢ Where is all this toend?’”’ it was 
asked ; ‘‘in our endeavour after a 
fancied polish and an enlightened 
way of life we are dissolving the 
manliness and vigour which have 
given us the means of being refined 
and dainty.’’ But there isno need 
of adhering to primitive manners 
as an antidote to Sybaritism. There 
were peoples who sank into sloth 
and sensuality even in the ancient 
days, which we are bidden to note 
as the stout times of pristine virtue, 
when the luxuries and comforts 
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which are thought to be debasing 
us now did not exist. Every age, 
we may rely on it, has its proper 
means of keeping up the courage of 
a people ; to linger for this purpose 
in the practices of bygone days 
is anachronism. 
ourselves separated from the old 
feats of hardihogd which delighted 
and tried our fathers in restricted 
fields, we have yet the daring 
and the energy which carry us 
to the summits of the Alps, the 
Himalayas, and the Andes; which 
have pushed iron roads all round,* 
and up and down, the world ; which 
have sought and ‘endured arctic 
rigour and equatorial rays. When 
the day of trial comes, our men 
know how to encounter it, andto 
prove that if wealth has accumu- 
lated men have not decayed. If 
our century abounds with inven- 
tions to make life easy and pleasant, 
it abounds also with instances of 
achievement and endurance which 
enable us to look back without 
shame on vikings, paladins, and 
buccaneers. Hardly a month passes 
in which we do not obtain some 
striking evidence that we have not 
degenerated. Only recently I was 
greatly impressed by words in the 
report of General Brackenbury on 
the conduct of the officers and men 
who composed ‘‘the River Column ”’ 
which he led from Merawi to 
Huella and back last year. ‘‘I 
cannot,’’ says the General, ‘< close 
this report without dwelling upon 
the splendid behaviour of the re- 
gimental officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of this column. 
The life of the men has been one 
of incessant toil from the first to 


WANTED, A 


There can be but few writers of 
English who have not perceived 
the difficulty occasioned by our 
want of a personal and possessive 


It we to-day find | 


the last day of the expedition, — 
ragged clothing, scarred and } 
tered by the sun and rough w 
they have worked with cor 
cheerfulness and unceasi 
Their discipline has been 
reproach.”’ 

Many of the soldiers who 
this good report were, I take jt, 
marched, immediately before the 
expedition took place, out of Lon 
don and other large towns, where 
no doubt they had indulged in the — 
luxuries and comforts familiar to 
men in their respective ranks of — 
life; yet they appear to havean- 
swered unflinchingly and 
to the call of duty directly it was 
made. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether we can ever hurt our 
bodies by advancing in civilisation — 
as long as our minds and disposi- 
tions retain their enterprising and 
vigorous character. It is on the 
spirit that bad influences takes fell 
effect, stifling generosity, courage, 
and laudable ambition. And against 
such influences we have need to be 


on our guard more than against | 


delicious living. For there ar 
many who would create and spread 
among us 4 poison of pol 

and selfishness, against which, if-it 
should make head, Spartan sim- 
plicity is no surer shield than 
metropolitan luxury of the nine 
teenth century. If we are to suffer 
degradation it will not be through 
faring sumptuously or by lying on 
soft couches, but by entertaining 
class hatreds, by losing. sight of 
our rights and our honour, — 
subjecting ourselves to a ral 
effeminacy which goes before de 
terioration of the body. 


PRONOUN. 


pronoun common in gender. Where — 
the noun happens to be common ia — 
gender and of the singular number, — 
we must, in order to be accu 
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‘to have their own way’’; 


use two pronouns, and write * he 
or she,” ‘him or her, or ‘‘his or 
her,” for there is no; pronoun that 
unites the two genders. Thus we 
have to use two pronouns to repre- 
sent the one noun, which is cum- 
brous and in a degree destructive 
of the convenience to serve which 
pronouns have been invented. 

What I mean is illustrated by 
the following sentences, ‘‘ Every 

n likes to have his or her 
own way.” If it were to be 
written, ‘‘ Every person likes to 
have his own way,’’ females would 
be shut out from the axiom; if 
‘her own way,’’ males would be 
shut out. Again we have to say, 
«A writer ought to set forth in 
clear terms what he or she may 
mean’’; and ‘‘If a witness has once 
spoken falsely, we do not after- 
wards believe him or her.’’ 

The want of a neater expression 
is often (only too often) met by 
using the pronoun fhey or their. 
If this is done, the samples which 
I have given above would be 
changed to ‘‘ Every person likes 
‘ce 

A 
writer ought to set forth in clear 
terms what they mean’’; and ‘“‘Ifa 
witness has once spoken falsely, we 
do not afterwards believe them.”’ 
But this is incorrect and inelegant ; 
because ‘heir is a plural word, and 
by using it in this way we gain a 
community of gender at the ex- 
pense of a confusion of number. 
The use of ¢heir in this way proves 
however, the pressure of the want 
of which I spoke. And the ques- 
tion next occurs, What better can 
we do to remedy it? Having 
thought a little on the subject, I 
will offer a suggestion, which is as 
follows: we have in the language 


_ an indefinite pronoun—viz., one— 


and we say ‘‘one thinks” ‘‘ one’s 
own,” ‘it wearies one,’’ and so on. 
Now, without any great violence 
to this pronoun, we might perhaps 
extend its use so that it might 
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stand for ‘‘he or she,’”’ or ‘¢him or 
her,”’ or for the possessives ‘‘his or 
her.’’ If this were allowed, the 
sentences given by me as examples 
would read—‘‘ Every person likes 
to have one’s own way”’ ‘‘ A writer 
ought to set forth in clear terms 
what one may mean’’; and ‘If a 
witness has once spgken falsely, we 
do not afterwards believe one.” 
Whatever word may be adopted 
will sound strange when first used 
in that sense, but the ear would 
not be long in becoming reconciled 


‘to it. 


The obvious objection to the 
proposal is that as the word one is 
already a numeral and an indeter- 
minate pronoun, the use of it as 
a common personal or possessive 
might be confusing if it should be 
necessary to use it in two senses in 
the same sentence. This objection 
is most simply met by the remark 
that, if they, them, or their can bear 
the two uses, as inelegantly it is so 
often made todo, ome can bear them 
with greater ease; because ome, as 
pronoun, does not occur with any- 
thing like the same frequency as 
they, them, or their ; and confusion 
may be avoided by substituting 
another indeterminate pronoun or 
an impersonal verb for the inde- 
terminate one if it should happen 
to be applicable in two senses in 
the same sentence. For instance, 
‘fone thinks’’ may be converted 
into ‘‘all think,’’ ‘‘ people think,’’ 
‘we think,’’ or ‘‘it is believed.’ 

If. my suggestion should prove 
faulty or unacceptable, I should be 
glad if somebody would be at the 
pains of inventing one that would 
suit the case. 


Note.—I wrote, in error, in the 
‘« Musings”’ of October 1885, that 
Frost’s riots occurred at Brecon. 
A reader of ‘Maga’ has kindly 
pointed out to me that the riots 
were at Newport; in which he is, 
no doubt, right. 
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SOME FRENCH POETS.——PART II. 


CHANSON. 


“Un doux trait de vos yeux, O ma fiére Déesse!’’ 
—Des Porrss. 


OnE soft glance from your eyes, proud Goddess-love !— 
Bright eyes, my only joy,— 
Can bring me back existence, and remove 
Death’s dreary-dark annoy. 
Bend on me those bright suns ; and in their flame 
Let me my death forego. 
One look will serve for me: will you, fair Dame? 
No. You will not. Ah, no! 


From your lips, one word, whispered to my grief, 
BP sc full of peace, and true,) 

Can to sad lover’s fate bring blest relief, 
Who worships only you. 

One ‘‘ Yes,’’ were all it needs; with gentle smile 
Wherein all graces flow: — 

Good Heavens, why this delay? How long the while! 
No. You will not. Ah, no! 


O ice-girt rock, deaf while I cry in vain! 
Soul with no trace of friend ! 

While I was colder, you were more humane, 
And did more pity lend. 

Then, let me cease to love her: and forget : 
And turn, elsewhere to go. 

But, can it be, that I can quit her yet ?— 
No. Icannot. Ah, no! 


VILLANELLE.—-ROZETTE. 


** Rozette, ‘un d’absence.”’ 
Re a —Dezs Portss. 


Rozette, though my absence was brief, 
You’ve shifted your heart from my love : 
Inconstant !—And I, in my grief, 
My heart to another remove. 
No more of one breezy as air 
Will I to the thraldom consent : 
We'll see, fickle Shepherdess fair, 
Which first of us twain will repent ! _ 


[March | 
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In weeping, my life I consume ; 
Of this cruel parting complain ; 
You, love like your fashions assume, 
Caressing a newly-found swain. 
Light weathercock by the breeze ne’er 
So swiftly would flying be sent : 
We'll see, Rozette, Shepherdess fair, 
Which first of us twain will repent ! 


Your sacred vows,—whither now flown? 
Your tears, shed at sorrow to part? 
Did ever so anguished a moan 
Come forth from a volatile heart? 
Good Heavens! What falseness is there! 
What treachery snared my content ! 
We'll see, fickle Shepherdess fair, 
Which first of us twain will repent ! 


Your new suitor never like me 

Can love you :—you know that is true: 
And she whom I now love, I see, 

In beauty, love, troth, passes you. 
Hold fast your new friendship:—I swear, 

That mine shall no longer relent : 


We'll see by the trial, my fair, 
Which first of us twain will repent ! 


BON JOUR, BON SOIR. 
«« Je peindrai sans détour.”’ 


I'll tell, in simple way, 
How I employ my life: 
Alternately, Good Day / 
And then, Good Eve / 1 say. 
Good Day / to buxom wife, 
When she doth me receive ; 
To fool, with boredom rife,— 
Good Eve ! 


Frank Troubadour, Good Day / 
Right joyously prepare 
Of peace, and seasons gay, 
And wine, and loves, thy lay: 
But if mad rhymster dare 
With long romance to cleave 
My ear,—to him declare 
Good Eve / 
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Good Day, good neighbour mine! 
Thirst draws me unto thee: — 
Good Day /—If that thy wine 
Be Beaune, or of the Rhine, 
My throat shall funnel be 
That nectar to receive : 
But if Suréne,—dost see ?— 
Good Eve ! 


If my verse pleasure bring, 
Sweet guerdon I receive ; 
And, happy as a king, 
Good Day / for me shall ring. 
If my muse, wandering, 
Betray my hopes, I grieve ; 
And then, can only sing,— 
Good Eve ! 


LE PAPILLON. 


“ Naitre avec le printemps, mourir avec les roses.” 
—De Lamartine. 


Born with the Spring, and with the rose to die ; 
In ether pure to float on Zephyr’s wing ; 
Or, on the bosom of new-budding flowers, 
In azure, light, and perfumes revelling, 
To shake the dust, in youth’s untroubled hours, 
Off from its wings, and seek th’ eternal sky,— 
Behold the Butterfly’s charmed destiny ! 


So doth Desire, which never is at rest, 


Tasting, unquenched, of every earthly thing, 
To Heaven return, that there it may be blest. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


* Qu’entends je? Autour de moi l’airain sacré resunne?”’ 
° —De LaMartTINE. 


I. 


What sounds are these? Why tolls that solemn bell? 
What sobs, what prayers of mourners do I hear? 

What mean those tapers pale, that chanted knell? 
Dost thou, O Death, thus whisper in mine ear 

For the last time ? On the grave’s brink I break 

My earthly slumbers ;—and to Life awake ! 
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2. 


Soul, spark most precious of a flame divine, 
Immortal dweller in a frame that dies, 

Hush these alarms: for freedom shall be thine. 
Break from thy fetters: on thy wings arise! 

To quit the load of mortal misery,— 

Is that, O timid soul! is that—to die? 


3- 
Yes, Time hath ceased my hours and days to tell. 
Ye sun-orbed heralds, in what mansions bright 
Will your high guidance usher me to dwell ? 
E’en now, e’en now, I bathe in floods of light, — 
The earth beneath me flees,—before my face 
Unfolds the infinite expanse of space. 


4- 


But hark! what vain laments, what choking sighs, 
At this last moment agitate my sense ? 
Comrades in exile, why should di rise 
For him who homeward now is passing hence? 
You weep! While I, by Heaven absolved and blest, 
Enter with joy the port of halcyon rest! 


‘ON THE DAUGHTER OF MY FRIEND, 


AT WHOSE FUNERAL I WAS PRESENT, IN THE CEMETERY 
OF PASSY, 16TH JUNE 1832.” 


* Tl descend ce cercueil ! et les roses sans taches.”” 
—CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The bier descends, strewn with the snow-white rose, 
A Father’s tribute in this tearful hour. 
Earth, thou didst bear them: now in thee repose 
Young maiden and young flower ! 


Ne’er to this world profane let them return, 
Where mourning, anguish, and misfortune lower ; 
The storm doth crush, the sun doth fade and burn 
Young maiden and young flower ! 


Thou slumberest, poor Elise! Thy years how few! 
No more thou fear’st the day’s scorching power : 
Their morn hath closed, still fresh with heavenly dew,— 
Young maiden and young flower ! 
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FROM ‘*L’ANNEE TERRIBLE.”’ 


“* Moi-méme, un jour, aprés la mort, je connaitrai.”’ 
—vyICTOR Huco, 


Myself shall one day, after death, be taught 
My unknown destiny ; 

And bend o’er you from realms celestial, fraught 
With dawn and mystery. 


Shall learn, why exiled; why a shroud was thrown 
Over your childhood’s sense ; 

And why my justice and my love alone 
To all seem an offence. 


Shall learn why, as you gaily carolled songs, 
O’er my funereal head,— 

Mine, to whom pity for all woe belongs, — 
Such gloomy darkness spread. 


Why upon me the ruthless shadows lie ; 
Why all these hecatombs ;— 
Why endless winter wraps me round ; and why 


I flourish over tombs. 


Why such wars, tears, and misery should be ; 
Why things with grief replete ;— 

Why God willed me to be a cypress-tree, 
While you were roses sweet ! 
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SCOTCH LOCAL HISTORY. 


Tue by-ways of history are in 
many ways different from the 
eat royal road along which the 
stately historian carries us, with 
all the importance of an artist 
whose works hold one of the high- 
est places in the whole range of 
human endeavour. Empires and 
dominions, kings and. potentates, 
the great battles, the treaties that 
have swayed the progress of civil- 
ization, the revolutions that have 
cut it short, are the materials with 
which he works. And if he has 
the skill—a skill unfortunately 
often purchased at the sacrifice of 
much of that calm and impartiality 
which ought to belong to history— 
to open before us the aspect and 
motives of the great individuals 
whose minds have swayed the 
world, these great pictures are 
chiefly concerned with courts and 
council chambers, or with great 
generals and commanders in the 
- field. All is large and imperial 
in the record. It is the nation 
that has to be represented—a great 
entity, compared and judged by 
the rule of other nations, not by 
any smaller law. Of recent days, 
indeed, many historians have at- 
tempted to open to us here and 
there a glimpse of the great 
breadths of silent country, where 
people, unconcerned in the sway 
of the State, yet working out un- 
consciously its progress and reyolu- 
tions, toil and rejoice and sorrow 
out of sight of the great machinery 
which shapes their being. But 
these can be but accidental, as 
they are always general. And it 
is another faculty altogether which, 
drawing in a different sense the 
curtain of the past, clears up here 
and there a quiet corner, through 
which we see the cluster of village 
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roofs, the little town with its 
cheerful bustle, the solemn little 
town council, sitting with the 
gravity of an imperial diet, the 
men at work, the very children at 
play. Happily, though historians in 
the greater sense are few, there are 
few districts which do not contain 
some mind at leisure, some kindly 
critic and gentle antiquarian to 
whom the records of his town and 
parish afford a pleasant occupation, 
and who is never so happy as when 
some bundle of dilapidated papers, 
some old minute-book, secular or 
ecclesiastical, falls into his hands. 
The local antiquarian is not always 
appreciated by his surroundings. 
His desire to find—be it Roman 
camp or Norman arch, the pre- 
historic or the familiar, dédris of 
Queen Anne’s time, or relics of the 
Young Chevalier—is a favourite 
subject for the mirth of his neigh- 
bours: ‘*‘Pretorian here, Pretor- 
ian there, I mind the bigging o’t,’” 
is the essence of the criticism of 
the country-side upon these harm- 
less explorers, whose hobby is al- 
ways apparent, and who, whether 
they discover much or little, are 
universally credited with credu- 
lity, and that vivid imagination 
which makes the wish father to 
the thought. But the antiqua- 
rians, after all, have the laugh on 
their side. They are of use even 
in their humbiest developments. 
They keep the relics of the past 
in many instances from falling 
altogether out of recollection, and 
they secure for themselves a con- 
tinually delightful, pursuit — a 
means of setting ennui to flight, 
and giving interest to life, which 
is worth a severer cost than the 
light-headed ridicule of the crowd. 

The antiquarian who concerns 
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himself with the outside of things 
sometimes indeed becomes a prac- 
tical nuisance, like the esthetic 
traveller (particularly the Ameri- 
can) to whom the new life and 
revival of Italy is a bitter offence, 
as interfering with the medieval 
ruins in which his soul delighted ; 
but this is a very flagrant example, 
and his existence, in general, is good 
and setviceable. The antiquarian 
who deals with old records, whether 
family or local, is, however, a still 
more valuable personage. It is 
true that his endeavour to bring 
to light, as if they were of the first 
importance, the doings and sayings 
of an insignificant family, notable 
only for their persistence in sur- 
viving through several centuries 
(though that in itself is always a 
claim to respect), may tend to the 
production of foolish’ books now 
and then. But the public may be 
trusted to quench such unnecessary 
issues by not buying them: and 
those which are printed privately 
can harm nobody. And the local 
antiquarian, if he is possessed of 
any judgment or critical sense at 
all, can scarcely go wrong. ‘There 
is an undying interest in those de- 
tails which help us to realise the 
existence of our forefathers, and 
to see through their eyes how the 
affairs of life went on. To iden- 
tify important individuals with 
those surroundings which formed 
their minds, and perhaps influ- 
enced the hand which has moved 
a world, or to disinter the little 
Hampdens, the mute _ inglorious 
Miltons of the village, from the 
great oblivion, are both admirable 
purposes. They give an interest 
to the simplest valley or stretch of 
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homely fields ; they find us frie 
in every village, and make ¢ 
cluster of human habitations 
pathetic and serviceable to the his- 
tory of the race. And with all 
their occasional fussiness, their de- 
ficiency in the power of estimating 
magnitudes, and their ignorance of 
the laws of perspective, they are 
useful and friendly guides to much 
that it is well for us to know. - 
Perhaps such descriptions do 
not apply to the historian of s0 
memorable and important a family 
as that of Argyll.! 


a large degree, be also a history of 


A real history 
of the Campbells would indeed, in — 
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Scotland during its most interest- — 


ing period, with even a wider hori- 


zon during its latest age; and it is 
impossible to imagine a more im- 
portant addition to the mémoires 
pour servir than such a histo 

would make. 
Campbell, however, in the large 
and sumptuous volume which he 
has dedicated to the ‘Records of 
of Argyll,’ has not attempted any 
such work. The book is a beauti- 
ful one. If we can scarcely say 
of it that it is a book which no 
gentleman’s library should be with- 
out, it is at least just such a vol- 
ume as ought to find a place in the 
hall or general assembling room of 
every country-house,—the room in 
which the ladies gather in the glow 
of the great fire in the misty after- 
noon, where the sportsmen come if 


Lord Archibald _ 


in their knickerbockers, all redolent — 


of the fresh air on the moors, where 
fragrant tea is handed about and 
piles of scones disposed of, and all 
is cheerful chatter 


and repose. — 


We can imagine many such scenes — 
in the late autumn or early winter, ~ 
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the trophies of arms or antlers 
on the wall gleaming in the cheer- 
ful blaze, or the ruddy glow of the 
peat which reddens and perfumes 
the atmosphere ; the ladies so ready 
to hear the history of the day, 
the sportsmen (when it is to their 
credit) so willing to tell; the dogs 
pushing their noses into the hands 
of ungrateful friends who have for- 
gotten them; the warm interior, 
so full of movement and friend- 
liness and life. It is one of the 
prettiest scenes of the country- 
house life which has so much 
developed in our days and one 
of the most enjoyable. The men, 
if they are tired, are full awake— 
not slumbrous, as, after all their 
exertion, and after a too good 
dinner, they so often are in the 
evening; the ladies, at their ease 
in the semi-dark, with no com- 
petition of finery going on (though 
in the matter of tea-gowns there 
may be palpitations of gentle 
bosoms), and no efforts of en- 
tertainment necessary, no music 
as in the drawing-room, nor spas- 
modic attempts to overcome weari- 
ness. In such a cheerful place, 
especially if there is a link in the 
pedigree which touches a Camp- 
bell—and where is there not a 
drop of Campbell blood ?—this big 
book should find a natural nook. 
It should lie open upon a table, 
with now a group of heads over 
it, now a more interesting pair. 
In the ruddy gloaming, there 
would be little difficulty for 
young eyes to read in the big 


‘ and sumptuous print a story of 


feud or fray, of portentous good 
or evil fortune, of the Bodach 
Glas, or the White Maiden, or 
the feats of John Ciar or Alas- 
tair Dhu. This is the proper 
milieu, the right position for 
such a work. It has too little 
fibre for the library, but it is 
perfection for the light-hearted 
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company in the hall. What talks 
would arise over it, what compari- 
sons of other traditionary tales; 
the wonders of other family his- 
tories, or differing versions of the 
same stories, such as abound in 
every. country-side! The careful 
hostess who provides such an end- 
less source of entertainment, of 
conversation, and suggestion for 
her guests, would find herself well 
repaid. 

No one, however, must suppose 
that this work in any way ap- 
proaches the gravity of history. 
The family traditions are of the fab- 
ulous age, with facts somewhat con- 
fused and dates wildly muddled. 
The great stream of the family 
story is left untouched. Lord 
Archibald has gone, like the dis- 
coverers of the Nile, up among the 
silent lakes and desert wilds in 
which the little springs have risen, 
which, swelling yearly with molten 
snows and all the moisture of the 
mountains, have grown at last into 
the, stately river. He shows us 
how one after another of the dif- 
ferent families of his race were 
founded, generally by force—some- 
times by fraud, pious or otherwise 
—always by a certain prevailing 
force of natural vigour and skill, in 
which that sturdy clan has never 
been deficient; and in the midst 
of these wild and wandering tales, 
with a delightful aiweté, he inter- 
mingles anecdotes of the prowess 
or good luck of: recent ancestors, 
leaping a century or two with 
cheerful self-possession. Thus, on 
the same page which records the 
history of Colin Iongatach, or 
Wonderful Colin, a hero of the 
ancient age, who threw all his 
treasure into Loch Fyne lest his 
sons should quarrel over it—a 
wonderful expedient, indeed, of 
primitive prudence—and burnt his 
castle of Inverary, the original of 
all the buildings which have borne 
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that name, because ‘‘ he had a fine 
field - equipage,’’ and thought he 
could entertain some visitors from 
Ireland more magnificently in tents 
than he could do in the house, 
which was not splendid enough for 
them,—we find an anecdote of ‘‘ the 
heir of Mamore,”’ afterwards fourth 
Duke of Argyll, in 1745, an extra- 
ordinary jump. This makes it 
somewhat difficult to follow the 
Campbell adventures; but, taken 
separately, they are often very 
entertaining. In the 
tioned anecdote, for instance, there 
is a very pretty exhibition of 
primitive loyalty, not, indeed, in 
the person of a Campbell, but in 
that of a certain poor Highland 
drover of the name of M’Gregor, 
‘«who was on the point of getting 
embroiled in the Stuart cause.” 
To save this honest fellow, ‘‘ the 
heir of Mamore,”’ so called through- 
out the narrative, sent for him, 
and the following conversation en- 
sued. Young Mamore asked— 

“** How could he, so stout a Protes- 
tant, be in favour of an enterprise to 
place a race on the throne whose 
Romish superstition and arbitrary 
government were not to be reconciled 
with the ideas of a nation tenacious of 
civiland religious liberty ?—-M’Gregor 
after having listened in silence, said: 
‘Sir, the heart and head of men far 
wiser than I are often at variance. 
The head has eyes, the heart has 
feelings. My head tells me that ‘the 
questions you ask are likely to make 
me out a traitor. Your argument 
proves me a fool, Yet, sir, if it were 
necessary, I would count my life cheap 
for your service; and though I can 
see some things in my chief not to 
my liking, I am bound to follow, not 
to question, where he would lead me. 
Can less fealty be due to my heredi- 


tary king ?’” 


The heir of Mamore solved the 
problem by putting Duncan in 
prison, Lord Archibald adds, ‘‘as 
a suspected person,’’ with the sen- 


last - men-" 
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too strong for the head, fools are “ae 


laid by the heels.”” This isa vy 
pleasant story, and shows both 
clansman and chief in a good light. 
This same drover Duncan must ~ 
have been a gallant worthy of 
knightly honours. After his im- 
prisonment, and when all the 
troubles were over, he was intro- 
duced to the presence of his 
patron, then Duke, and married 
to a beautiful Duchess, who was in 
the room: when the interview took 
place. Duncan was overcome with 
shyness in such fine company. 
‘¢ How now, Duncan!”’ cried the 
Duke, ‘‘ have you not a word to 
bestow on me ?”’ ‘*How couldI © 
see your lordship,’’ replied the 
gallant drover, ‘‘ with this dazzling 
sun full in my eyes?” This lady 
was the famous Mary Bellenden, 
so often spoken of by Horace 
Walpole. 

To get back to the region of the 
fabulous after this little eighteenth- 
century episode is, under Lord 
Archibald’s guidance, the easiest 
of steps: and here is a delightful 
hero, worthy to rank with Captain 
Bobadil himself, in the person of 
John of Braglin. ‘‘He was cele- 
brated in his day,’ says Lord 
Archibald or his informant, ‘‘ for 
his dauntless bravery and fer- 
tility in resource, of which the 
following incidents are notable 
illustrations : ’’— 


“His house having been on one 
occasion surrounded by a party of 
soldiers under Alexander MacDonald, 
Montrose’s lieutenant, he made a hole 
in the roof in order to escape. When 
he made his appearance on the top 
of-the house MacDonald called out 
to him, ‘How would -you act towards 
me if I were similarly situated?’ ‘I 
would place you,’ said John, ‘in the 
middle of my men, and give you a 
chance of breaking —— them if 
you could.’ Whereupon, leaping off 
the house sword ~ hand, he bounded 
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backward and forward till he found 
out the weakest point in the ranks, 
when he dashed through them and 
made his escape. Twelve of the 
swiftest and most resolute of Mac- 
Donald’s men started in pursuit. 
After running till they were nearly 
exhausted, John slackened his pace 
till the foremost of his pursuers was 
close up to him, when he turned upon 
him and cut him down. He acted 
in this manner throughout the pursuit 
till all were slain except one, whom 
he allowed to return to his party.” 


Here is another equally remark- 
able feat of the redoubtable John, 
which we are told in all good faith 
is ‘‘ characteristic of the man and 
his times.” The English, ‘‘sup- 

to have been a party of 
Cromwell’s men,’’ were in pursuit 
of the hero :— 

“Not knowin 
inquired about 3 
as they met. 


him by sight they 
im of such persons 
While they were thus 


employed who should meet them but 
John himself? They asked him if he 


knew John Beag. He answered that 
he did, and that if they would go with 
him and help him to split a tree, he 
would undertake to give him them 
by the hand. They accompanied him. 
John had partially split the tree by 
driving wedges into it. He now 
asked the strangers to pull it asunder. 
While they were endeavouring to do 
so, John managed adroitly to remove 
the wedges, so that they were caught 
by the fingers. He then told them 
who he was; and having taken the 
sword of one of them, he cut off the 
heads of all of them save one, whom 
' he spared that he might, after going 
home, relate what had occurred.” 


This ‘‘must have occurred’’ be- 
tween 1651 and 1658, Lord Archi- 
bald conscientiously adds. 

Alastair MacDonald himself fur- 
nishes several similar tales, and 
there is one of another MacDon- 
ald of Cantire, called—we are not 
told why—the King of Fingalls, 
which is equally bloodthirsty and 
humorous. MacDonald was a grim 
personage, of whom it is told that 
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‘* whenever he took a sword out of 
its sheath he never liked to put 
it back without shedding blood.’ 
One of this worthy’s sisters was 
married to. a certain MacNeill, of 
‘whom he could not get the upper 
hand.’’ This naturally was a thorn 
in the side of the Highland prince, 
who attempted various expedients 
to subdue his independent brother- 
in-law, but in vain. He took away 
the ‘horses with which MacNeill 
was ploughing, but was met by the 
sight of such an army of men with 
spades that he was alarmed for the 
consequences, and sent back the 
horses as the lesser evil. Being 
thus foiled, he resolved to have 
MacNeill’s life, and summoned him 
much as the woman of the story 
summoned her son,—‘‘ Donald, 
Donald, come out and be hanged, 
and pleasure the laird.’”” Knocking 
at his kinsman’s house at night, 
he thus challenged him :— 


“*Rise, MacNeill of the porridge» 
that I might let your porridge out 
of you!’ 

««Wait a little, wait a little; Mac- 
Donald! You shall get in!’ said 
MacNeill. MacNeill and his three 
sons then got up. They put on their 
kilts only, without their coats, and 
armed themselves with their swords, 
They put a large fire on. MacNeill 
opened the door, and said to the king 
of Fingalls, ‘Well, MacDonald, come 
in now!’ : 

“«Oh no,’ replied MacDonald, ‘you 
have an inhospitable ee. 

«Come in and you shall feel that,’ 
continued MacNeill. 

“MacDonald would not go in; but 
being mortified and enraged that he 
had not succeeded in killing MacNeill, 
he went to: Capergan, which is with- 
in three miles of Dunaverty, where 
another sister of his lived and was 
married. He went in through the 
night, and cut off the head of her hus- 
band in bed!” 


The substitution of the innocent 
brother-in-law, who was in bed and 
fearing nothing, when it proved 
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impossible to kill the offending 
relation, is an expedient more 
mawe than any we remember to 
have met with. The translation 
of these and many kindred tales, 
taken down from the lips- of the 
oldest inhabitants, will remind the 
reader of Captain Hector M‘In- 
tyre’s version of those ‘‘songs of 
Ossian about the battles of Fingal 
and Lamon Mor,” which had been 
sung to him in his childhood. 


“ Having premised that it was diffi- 
cult if not impossible to render the 
exquisite felicity of the first two or 
three lines, he said the sense was to 
this purpose :— 


“« Patrick the Psalm-singer, 

Since you will not listen to one of my 
stories, 

Though you never heard it before, 

I am sorry to tell you 

You are little better than an ass.’ 


“«Good, good!’ exclaimed the Anti- 
quary; ‘but go on. Why, this is, after 
all, the most admirable fooling. I 
daresay the poet was very right.” 


Lord Archibald’s stories are col~ 
lected in the same way, and their 
rendering is verysimilar. The fol- 
lowing, which is modernand simple, 
we give for the sake of the local 
antiquary who provides it, a dis- 
abled keeper in one of the domains 
of Argyle, with whom the present 
writer has the honour of a personal 
acquaintance, and who spends his 
time in his cottage, among the 
woods which crest a certain soft 
peninsula, between the most recon- 
dite studies in Celtic literature and 
the cultivation of a race of minute 
delightful terriers, the most seduc- 
tive of their kind. Among many 
other tales, this authority gives 
the following :— 


“Tt is said that the morning John 
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Roy (the second Duke) left Inverary Ree | 


for the wars in Flanders, he was met 
at Boshang by an old man named 

Sinclair, who presented the Duke with 

a small round stone, taken out of the 
head of a white otter that the sea had 

cast ashore, and which bore a charm, 
The man said, ‘if you will accept this 

from me, you will live to come back to 

your own country again.’ The Duke 

accepted ; and the story has it that 

after a hard-fought battle, his Grace 

would unbutton his coat and give 

himself a shake when the bullets 
would fly off him as snowflakes fly off 
a person when shaking themselves, 

This was a much-credited tale, and 

believed in by persons the writer 
knew.” 


The reader will perceive that 
Lord, Archibald’s book is a per- 
fect mine of legendary lore. -The 
discussion about the origin, or 
rather antiquity, of the tartan, 
at the end, does not seem to us 
to throw much light on that con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Beveridge’s volumes on Cul- 
ross and Tulliallan! are of a very 
different description. Here we 
have to do with no noble ‘ama- 
teur, but with a genuine historical 
antiquary. The work, we are told, 
‘‘took its rise from small begin- 
nings,’’ as is generally the case. 
An accidental impulse to examine 
‘the earliest volume of the kirk- 
session records of Culross”’ led to 
further investigations ; and finally, 
so much material was got together 
that the idea of making out of 
it a ‘‘consecutive narrative which 
might pass muster as a local his-' 
tory,” and at the same time throw 
a general light upon the domestic 
history of the country at large, 
gave shape and meaning to these 
researches. The result is a book 
full of historical interest, and at 
the same time of that fulness of 
local detail and frank and honest 
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triotism, which will no doubt 
pind his townsfolk and neighbours 
in genial sympathy to a man who 
has secured for them so agreeable 
a picture of their native place un- 
. der all its alterations and changes 
of fortune. The strip of ‘‘ Perth- 
shire on Forth ’’ thus portrayed lies 
along the north side of the Firth 
where it widens out after the nar- 
row strait of Queensferry, forming 
a great basin almost like one of 
the salt-water inlets of the west. 
In former days (and still, we believe, 
by those who are at leisure) the 
voyage may be made from Leith 
to Stirling, by which—entering at 
these strait and picturesque por- 
tals which the Forth Bridge, alas ! 
profoundly indiffenent to the pic-* 
turesque, is about to leap—the 
traveller finds himself once more 
on a nobler breadth of water sud- 
denly opening to the west, which 
forms into the bay of Culross 
on the one hand, and on the other 
is limited by the shadowy line of 
coast which concentrates in the 
town of Borrowstounness. As we 
remember it, the voyage was in- 
teresting and curious, the great 
estuary narrowing once more after 
this unexpected enlargement, until 
the green banks growing nearer 
and nearer, ong found one’s self 
penetrating into the quiet depths 
of the country, the beautiful Ochils 
rising out of the blue distance on 
one side, while the Pentlands sank 
on the other, with at length Stir- 
ling, growing visible over the 
many-tangled windings of the river, 
the famous links of Forth. The 
land on either side is full of asso- 
ciations, and a history not merely 
domestic, but connected with many 
of the greatest names of Scotland. 
Culross itself, all tranquil with its 
ruined church and abbey, in the 
sweep of the bay, once a brisk little 
seaside town, with plenty of com- 
merce and manufactures, now little 
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more than a village, has a history 
of its own which is worthy of at- 
tention, and affords a brief but in- 
teresting and instructive picture of 
the rise and fall of an important 
industry, and, in little, of how the 
prosperity of States is made and 
unmade. Mr Beveridge speaks 
with natural pride of the great 
personages whose shadows have 
crossed his scene, and dwells affec- 
tionately on the relics of the past, 
in which his district seems so rich. 
The old houses, the traces of so 
many strata of national life, the 
successive revolutions which have 
left their mark upon the little 
water-side territory—all these must 
more or less appeal to local know- 
ledge ; but the growth and failure 
of the distinctive trade of the place 
is universally interesting: and so 
are the less important but more 
captivating details avhich afford us 
a glimpse of the calm obscure of 
ordinary life in past centuries, of 
the proceedings of the bailies and 
the ministers, sedenfes in their little 
parliaments, and the parish pec- 
cadilloes,.and all the antiquated 
humours and grievances which give 
character and meaning to such a 
microcosm of human life. 

The records of Culross have a 
far-off and dignified beginning amid 
the mists of the ages. So far back 
as the middle of the fifth century, 
our local guide discerns the passage 
of Palladius, the envoy of the 
Pope, to visit St Serf in his cell 
amid the primeval woods which 
covered these slopes. This was in 
the days when Eugenius II. was 
king, Mr Beveridge tells us. But 
there is perhaps more faith to be 
put in the holy Serf than in the 
legendary monarch. Palladius died 
in 450, yet ordained St Serf bishop, 
who survived till 540, which is 
rather a hard chronological nut to 
crack. It will appear, however, 
from this indication that our 
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author, though Presbyterian, as he 
tells us, in his views, does not 
stand upon that romantic concep- 
tion of the ‘‘pure Culdee,’’ to 
which many of his countrymen 
cling with such fond faith, and can 
see but little evidence—in which 
we think he is right—in favour of 
the supposed enlightenment and 
independence of all Roman super- 
stition and allegiance of the Scots 
and Irish missionaries of the earli- 
est age. St Serf, however, is not 
the only sacred recollection of the 
district. It appears, according to 
the legend, that a certain forlorn 
lady, a princess of the Pictish 
kingdom of Lothian, whose story 
perhaps had not been quite a 


blameless one, and who had been» 


turned adrift in a boat like other 
legendary heroines by an indignant 
father, came ashore in her pinnace 
after a not very long voyage from 
the other bank of the Firth upon 
the beach at Culross, where she 


bore her child by the*side of a 


shepherd’s fire, but fortunately 
close to the hermit’s cell. The 
baby grew under the holy training 
of St Serf into a saint more cele- 
brated even than his foster-father, 
and became the great St Mungo 
of Glasgew; while the mother, 
penitent or injured, was also 
canonised under the name of St 
Thenew, after a holy life and 
death. This is a fine beginning 
to a local story. The dates per- 
haps are a little uncertain; but 
there seems no-reason to doubt 
the substantial truth of the legend. 
St Serf (Mr Beveridge believes 
there were two, which simplifies 
matters considerably) prevades the 
adjoining kingdom of Fife, and 
was doubtless one of the first evan- 
gelists' who carried Christianity 
into the primeval darkness. 

The monastic establishments at 
Culross of which there are still 
remains, and which no doubt, in 
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their days of greatness occupie 
the commanding position 
now stands the. modern Abbey 


‘have no records of any special in- 


terest, and the time of the Ref 


ormation has come before we find 
light breaking upon the little town, 


It comes then rather in the sober 


AM: 


glow of trade and commercial ac. 


tivity than from any blaze of the 
ecclesiastical torch, which is the 
commonest illumination of the pe- 
riod. It is by the light from the 
salt-pans, and the gleam about the 
mouth of the first coal-pits, that we 
see Culross rising into modest im- 
portance. Forsome time the manu- 
facture of salt was the chief occu- 
pation of the place. The same trade 
which helped to raise Venice into 
her picturesque and splendid posi- 
tion, and which that great Republic 
guarded with such jealous care, 
brought this little Scotch town into 
note and wealth. Along both banks 
of the Firth this industry seems to 
have flourished, and the drawi 
of ‘‘the pans,’’ the maintenance 
the fires, the constarfit watchfulness 
required for the process, figure 
throughout all the details of the local 
history as the general purpose and 
aim. Mr Beveridge does not tell 
us anything of the semi-slavery of 
which we hear ip other districts 
as existing in the degraded class 
which did the work of the pans. 
In his pages they appear im 4 
more pleasant light, as worked by» 
families, in that kind of independ- 
ence which seems to make priva- 


tion and hardship more endurable ~ 


than under any other circum- 
stances. These small operatives 
got into trouble occasionally with 
the kirk-session for yielding to the 
temptation of drawing their pans 
upon the Sabbath-day. We must 
add that in our 


bestowed, since the ‘ Sunday salt” 
in*its larger crystals has a savour 


poor opinion, — 
they fully merited the admonitions 
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which the commoner produce of 
the pans does not possess. - The 
universal use nowadays of the 
drier and whiter rock-salt has 
almost entirely destroyed the trade 
of the salt-pans. They linger, we 
believe, still on the coast near 
Edinburgh, and some old-fashioned 

ple still prefer their produce. 
But on the Culross side the re- 
mains of the works, once so im- 
portant to the town, are now only 
known as forming ‘‘a prominent 

y ridge,’ nature having had 
time to clothe with the harmony 
of green the heaps of cast-up sand 
and inarticulate ruins, which once 
employed so many busy workers. 
The town of Kincardine, on the 
same coast, is built over the ashes 
of the pans; and thus with epic 
completeness the manufacture rises, 
falls, and is made an end of, though 
without it Culross would never 
have known the prosperity of its 
best days. 


Sir George Bruce of Carnock, 
who established this trade, should 
be an interesting figure could we 


know more of him. A born in- 
dustrial, with his mind turning, 
amid all the busy politics and con- 
flicts of the disturbed Scotland of 
the sixteenth century, to manufac- 
tures and the development of the 
resources of the country, his ap- 
pearance in a noble family occupied 
with very different matters, is ex- 
tremely curious. Not the most 
famous self-made worthy could 
have plunged more entirely into 
the business and cares of a com- 
mercial pioneer than this scion of 
the house of Bruce, whose fore- 
bears had ‘called cousins’’ with 
the king, and whose beginning was 
made at that wonderful crisis for 
Scotland, when the accession of 
King James to the English throne 
opened up a hundred much-grudged 
ways of advancement to the young 
Scots nobles. Instead of joining 
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the crowd which surged south- 
wards to the violent despite of 
Englishmen, George Bruce took 
the much better part of staying at 
home, and setting his poor neigh- 
bours to work to get wealth out of 
the sea-water that plashed upon 
their rocks, and to produce from 
under the very Firth itself the 
coal which was necessary for the 
operation. His great coal-pits 
seem to have been one of the curi- 
osities of the time. ‘‘ They were 
wrought,’’ says an earlier authority 
quoted by Mr Beveridge, ‘‘a con- 
siderable way under the sea, or at 
least when the sea overflowed at 
full tide ; and the coals were car- 
ried out to be shipped by a moat 
within the sea-mark, which had a 
subterraneous communication with 
the coal-pit.”” Of this the follow- 
ing amusing story is told. James 
VI. (otherwise James I.) being 
in the neighbourhood, ‘determined 
with his usual love of everything 
curious to visit George Bruce’s 
pits : 

“ Being conducted by his own de- 
sire to see the works below ground, 
he was led insensibly by, his host and 
guide to the moat above mentioned, 
it being then high water; upon which, 
having ascended from the coal-pit, 
and seeing himself without any pre- 
vious intimation surrounded by the 
sea, he was seized with an.immediate 
apprehension of some plot against 
his liberty or life, and called out 
‘Treason!’ But his faithful guide 
quickly dispelled his fears by assuring 
him that he was in perfect safety, and 
pointing to an elegant pinnace that 
was made. fast to the moat, desired to 
know whether it was most agreeable 
to his Majesty to be carried ashore 
in it or return by the way he came; 
upon which the King, preferring the . 
shortest way back, was carried directly 
ashore, expressing much satisfaction 
at what he had seen.” 


We can imagine the heartfelt 


satisfaction with which the King, 
who has never been credited with 
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much courage, found himself on 
solid ground after these perplexing 
experiences. John ‘Taylor, the 
water-poet, gives a very graphic 
aecount of the same mines :— 


“ At low water, the sea being ebb’d 
away, and a great part of the sand 
bare, upon the same sand, being mixed 
with rockes and cragges,did the master 
of this great work build a round 
circular frame of stone, very thick, 
strong, and joyned together wi 
a or bitumous matter, so 

igh withall that the sea at the high- 
est flood, or the greatest rage of storm 
or tempest, can neither dissolve the 
stones so well compacted in the build- 
ing or yet overflow the height of it. 
Within this round frame hee did set 
workemen to dig with mattakes, 
pickaxes, and other instruments fit 
for such purposes. They did dig forty 
foot downe right into and through a 
rocke. At last they found that which 
they expected, which was sea-cole. 
They following the veine of the mine, 
did dig forward still; so that in the 
space of eight-and-twenty or nine-and- 
twenty yeeres they have digged more 
then an English mile under the sea, 
that when men are at worke belowe; 
an hundred of the greatest shippes in 
Britaine may saile over their heads. ” 


Taylor describes the same won- 
derful work in a verse as ‘‘a darke, 
light, pleasant, profitable hell : ’’— 


“ And as by water I was wafted in, 

I thought that I in Charon’s boate had 
bin. 

Yet all I saw was pleasure mixed with 
profit, 

Which proved it to be no tormenting 
Tophet : 

For in this honest, worthy, harmlesse 
hell, , 
There ne’er did any damned deuill 

dwell.” 


Alas! the great coal-mine was de- 
stroyed in the storm of 1625, known 
in Scotch history as the storm of 
the Borrowing days, a few years 
after the visit of the King and of 
the poet had been made. The cre- 
ator of this wonderful work died in 
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the same year. His labours hy 
yielded full reward not only in ¢ 
prosperity of the country-side, 

the rise of the thriving and } 
little town, but in wealth . 
honour to himself and his family, ~ 
Iie held by the Episcopalian order — 
amid the confused and unsettled — 
transformation of the time, but — 
yet maintained characteristically — 


the cause of the well-known John 
the minister, who had got 


Row, 
into the ill graces of Archbi 

Spottiswoode of St Andrews. Row 
had refused to appear in the Arch. 
bishop’s court, declaring it to be 
‘‘an unlawful judicature not ap 
poynted by Christ. ’’ 
from such penalties as Episco- 


pal wrath might bring upon him, 


an embassy went in his favor to 
Spottiswoode, consisting of Row’s” 
son and nephew, accompanied by 

a certain Richard Chrystie, a ser 

vant of Sir George’s, having letters 
from his master. 


“But the Bishop little regarded — 
William Rig or any other that spoke © 


for him. 


weighty argument, saying, 
coales in your moors are very evill, 
and my master hath very many good 
coales: send a veshel everie year to 
Culros, and I shall see her laden with” 
good coales.’ This prevailed.” 


In this characteristic story We 
have one of. the few notes which 


bring before us the troubled condi- _ 


tion of the country, torn asunder 
by so intricate a question, one 
which broke through all the de 
fences even of family affection, and 
arrayed brother against brother. 
Mr. Beveridge prefers the humor 
ous side of the great religious com 
troversy, and shows us the solemm 


kirk-session sitting in its inquisi- 


torial work, sending out elders to 
look for the wanderers who may 
happen to be ‘‘vaiging” (a new 
word tous, ‘‘stravaiging ” being f= 





To save him | 


Richard Chrystie, after d 
sundry arguments, came in with one | 
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siar enough) during the time of 
casice: or even —fearful criminal- 


~ ity!—gathering a handful of syboes 


on Sunday; or calling sinners to 
the stool of, repentance ; but, after 
gil, doing its spiriting gently 
enough, and showing kindness to 
the distressed. There is no heat 
of persecution in the air, no vin- 
dictive feeling, so far as these mo- 
dest records show. The kirk-session 

lis better than the town council, 
whose chronicles are unfolded to 
us side by side with those of the 
ecclesiastical court; and between 
the two we gain an idea of the cares 
of office and the anxieties of govern- 
ment which is generally comic, but 
sometimes very serious. One of 
the first expressed perplexities of 
the town council of Culross is 
about the quality and price of the 
beer, which would seem in these 
days to have been a more general 
beverage in Scotland than in later 
times. In the year 1588 they 


appear with an ‘‘Act anent the 
Purity of Aill,’”’ in which they de- 


bar ‘‘all brewsters within the 
burch’’ to ‘sell any deirar aill 
efter the xxiii day of this instant 
nor viid. the pynt;”’ also to ‘‘ tak 
attention that the said aill sall be 
maid sufficient and guid for the 
said pryse,”’ a condition to be se- 
cured by the ‘‘cunneris’’ (kenners 
or tasters, Mr Beveridge explains) 
appointed by bailies and council to 
try the same. - It was ‘‘x pennies 
the pynt’’ on another occasion— 
the Scotch pint, as must be under- 
stood, being a measure equal to 
two quarts or half a gallon, and 
seven pennies Scots being a trifle 
over a halfpenny of our money. 
We fear it must have been very 
‘mall beer—perhaps the table-beer 
Which still belongs to the country 
—which was sold at this price. 
Another profound preoccupation 
of the town council is, though 
Most readers will be surprised to 
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hear it, a sanitary one. Cleanli- 
ness has never been supposed to 
have been a characteristic of these 
times, and of Scotch villages last 
of all; and it is at once surprising 
and consolatory to find an ‘‘ Act 
for away-taking of Myddings” 
figuring at the same early date in 
the books of the community. Ac- 
cording to this regulation it is 
ordained ‘‘ that the haill gaitts and 
passagis of this burch, and all the 
promineding places of the samyne, 
be clenyit of all muck-myddingis, 
staines, or any other kind of ma- 
teriall that may impethe or truble 
any manner of way.” Nearly a 
century later it is plain that, not- 
withtsanding the fines imposed and 
pains taken, the evil rather grew 
than diminished, and another ordi- 
nance is launched against ‘‘the 
great abuse that is used and prac- 
tised within this burghe be sev- 
erall of the inhabitants within the 
samyne, be casting and making 
up of muck-middings in the streatis 
and passageis within this burghe, as 
also by casting doun of strae upon 
the streatis and wayis of this 
burghe to mak fulyie and muck 
of: qlk is altogether unkent and 
nawayes vsed nor practised in vther 
burghes within this nation.”” A 
fine or unlaw (sometimes spelt 
onlay) of £10 is denounced 
against every sinner in this re- 
spect, the authorities having evi- 
dently been goaded to severity by 
the boldness of the offence. 
Another Act against ‘Idle 
sturdie beggars ’’—/.e., ‘* men gaw- 
ing in lyning cloathes feinzing 
them to be mad; men gawing with 
pestolatts, Jadivart [Jeddart] stavis 
and swords feinzing them to be 
banist men ; cairdis, and all other 
kynd of idle vagabond stryngers,’’ 


—the disbanded soldiers and dis- 


charged retainers who wandered 


about the country in bands, alarm- 
ing honest householders,—gives us a 
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characteristic glimpse of one of the 
dangers of the time. These able- 
bodied and well-armed tramps must 
have been a standing menace to 
society, which was not yet trained 
in economic rules, and retained the 
old Catholic habit of alms to a large 
extent—a habit never eradicated 
in the country places, where the 
sturdy beggar is always more or 
less a danger. The town council 
did not confine itself, however, to 
such evident public nuisances, but 
shot forth an edict ‘‘ concerning 
Flytaris’’—that is, scolds (we re- 
commend the subject to our rev- 
erend and respected friend A. K. 
H. B.)—by which it is apparent 
that the rulers of the burgh con- 
sidered their authority as embrac- 
ing social morals aswell as petty 
crimes. In this Act it was ordered 
‘*that na man’s waff nor douchter 
should flyt with their neighbour, 
giffand sclandaris wordis in oppen 
speiking to thair defaming,’’ on 
penalty of a fine of ten shillings 
in the first fault, doubled, and 
again doubled, if repeated. <‘‘ And 
gif ony servand or lass beis found 
flyting with ane othair, and de- 
fames their marrow (equal) with 
sclandaris wordis, the samy persone 
that defames their nychbour shall 
be put in the joggis, and remain 
‘therein during the beillies will.” 
Another law is directed against 
‘‘the great disorder used in the 
night by droken persones gawand 
throu the toune with pypars or ony 
other instrument, and trubbling of 
the indwellers.’”” Thus the good 
bailies watched over a population 
the remote descendants of which, 
alas! have not yet learned to keep 
their streets clean, or their tongues 
from slanderous words: and with 
much gravity of mind and troubled 
thoughts regarded ‘‘the places of 
promineding’’ with all their scat- 
tered rubbish; the loud voices of 
the women at the doors; the 
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lounging group of tramps, 

their tale of fictitious woe, who 
aspect made the heart even of 
brave common councilman sink 
his honest bosom; and the rey 
lers who frequented* the ng 
public, and made night hideg 


with the shriek of the pipes and _ 
the discordant laugh of bean 


ard. The bailies had hard adoty 


keep all this in order; they com. 
plained, as every official has al 


ways complained, that such wick 
edness was ‘‘ altogether nt, 


nawayes used or practised in other 


burghes within this nation.” ‘: 
And yet under that and many 
another burden they managed to 


make out a peaceful life, amid all 


the tumults and confusions of a 
warlike age. The barons 


were fierce enough, and armed en- 


counters took place, no doubt even 
in those ‘‘ places of promineding,” 
the streets that were so hard to 
keep in order. And the reforming 
lords were grim apostles, i 


at the kirk-lands, turning into the 
hands of lay commendators the old © 


dower of charity; and infinite were 


the agitations both before and after 
the exciting and troubled moment © 
of' the Reformation—the departure © 
of the native king, the confusd | 
swim and balancing of the county — 


between the old faith and the new. 
But, as invariably happens whet 
we penetrate into the private nooks 
of history, below the surface of 
the big events, a perennial human 
tranquility stands out the ome 
thing abiding underneath all agt 
tations. Whatever is happening 
overhead, those middens will er 
croach upon the public paths, and 
late revellers stand in danger of 
bridewell, and sharp encounters ob 
tongues take place at every mt 
and human life in all its st 


circumstances go on, as if thet 
was nothing more important in the 
world, Nor is there ; but for that 
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“fond of self-occupation, the pre- 
yailing and continual importance 
of small matters. which concern 
ourselves over great ones which 
only concern the nation, the incon- 
ceivable tranquillity of every day 
__what would become of a world 
which is always in trouble some- 
where or other, somehow or other ? 
When Cromwell’s army had occu- 
ied the Lowlands, and a garrison 
of *Inglyshe trouperis’’ were so 
near as in that dark keep of Castle 
Campbell, in the district of Gloom 
and parish of Dolour, which is 
within sight from the 
heights above Culross, the town 
council has but this whimsical 

ievance to record, that it has 
been requisitioned to provide ‘‘22 
feather-beddis with 22 fether-boll- 
sters, 44 fether-coddis (pillows), 
44 pair sheittis, 44 pair blankettis, 
and 22 coverings,’ for the use of 
the men: which becomes doubly 
hard when they are also appealed 
to from Inchgarvie, where another 
garrison is planted, for the same 
comforts. Feather-beds, forsooth ! 
oe would not have expected the 
Ironsides to be so dainty, or 
that so many bolsters and pillows 
should be necessary to their well- 
being. 

The kirk-session of Culross, 
though it had nothing to do with 
sanitary matters, and could not be 


Tequisitioned for feather-beds, had 


a great deal of work on its hands. 
It is still more grave in its in- 
quisitions, in the close inspection 
of everybody’s- morals and actions, 
than is its secular contemporary. 
From the putting down of super- 
titious usages still lingering in 
the neighbourhood, such as the 
isort of poor patients to miracu- 
lous wells, and other such inven- 
tions of the devil, to the convic- 
fon of wanderers found in the 
steets, or even about the kirk- 


yard, ‘‘in tyme of sermon,’’ it has 
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its hands full; and nothing seems. 
to escape the watchful eyes of the 
elders. ‘Those who are ‘‘ vaiging ’”’ 
about the streets in sermon time 
—and it is significant that this is 
the expression always used, the 
time of sermon, not of service— 
are the great staple of the culprits 
submitted to punishment; but 
there are many who do more 
than this. There are ‘‘ playeris 
at goffe,’’ in itself so laudable an 
exercise, but which ought not cer- 
tainly to be carried on in church 
hours; there are people who ‘‘scold 
and flyte on the Lord’s Day;” 
there is a man—the wretch !—who 
is ‘* accused of dinging his wyff on 
the Sabbath-day ;’’ there is another 
who ‘‘shoots doos in tyme of ser- 
mon.’’ All these, however, may be 
supposed to be pastimes more or 
less: but what shall be said to those 
men and women who sell butter, 
who draw their pans—namely, the 
supply of sea-water for their salt- 
pans—who gather syboes in their 
gardens, or. perform other secular 
offices, when they ought to be in 
church? To all of these culprits 
their guilt is brought home, gener- 
ally by their own confession, and 
is pardoned after admonition and 
a promise never to do the like 
again. But there are some hardened 
criminals who cannot be let off so 
easily. A certain Elspet Mather, 
accused of ‘‘cursing and banning, 
the devil take her and the devil 
ryve her,”’ is reported as ‘‘ not sen- 
sible of her falt,”’ and is accordingly 
‘recommended to John Callendar 
to be put in joogs and branks pub- 
licly on the coal-hill; ’’ butafter her 
punishment becomes ‘‘ sincerely 
sensible,’’ is accused before the 
congregation, and confesses the 
same in public ‘very sincerely.’’ 
Another Elspet, for ‘‘railing on 
the elders, saying they were too 
busy in things that concerned 
them not,’’ had also to ‘stand 
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in the joogs with the branks 
in her mouth,’ but was after- 
wards absolved on making her 
confession. Sometimes, however, 
matters go even further, and a 
certain Bessie Mackie, after many 
appearances, denials, and final 
proof of her delinquencies, is ‘‘ ban- 
ished the congregation”’ as ‘‘a vile, 
wicked, godless limmer,’’ turned 
over to the seculiar arm, ‘‘recom- 
mended to the bailies,’’ who, taking 
up the matter, ordain that’ she 
shall be banished from the town, 
‘<convoyed to the port by the 
hangman,’’ as the record says with 
terse suggestiveness. It is only 
the women who ever seem to rebel. 
One impatient young man indeed 
interferes, and takes his mother 
home in the midst of her penance, 
and has to be handed over to the 
bailies for ‘‘ the great. miscarriage ’’ 
of justice and contempt of the 
majesty of law thus evidenced. 
But such occasions are rare. The 
accused have no mind to be ex- 
communicated. They give in with 
a universal submission. The scenes 
thus recorded are perhaps not 
very attractive, but they are curi- 
ously characteristic. The silence 
of the little town ‘‘in the tyme of 
sermon ”’ is almost complete, broken 
only by a stealthy figure ‘‘ vaig- 
ing’’—stealing away towards the 
shore, or among the cabbages of 
the sunny garden: a philosophical 
recusant shutting his door behind 
him as he withdraws from the ser- 
mon; a half-dazed reveller of the 
Saturday night blinking foolishly 
from the tavern-door, and falling 
into the hands of the two solemn 
figures stalking down the hill from 
the kirk-door—the elders, who are 
the searchers, sent out to see what 
culprits are about, and who have 
fallen astray. 

This system, however, which to 
us appears so intolerable, seems to 
have been accepted without diffi- 


culty by the population, and ¢ 
ministers at least seem to ha 
been respected and beloved. 
hear no complaints of rebellion 


them: but the bailies are very deli. 
cate about their own dignity, and 
will put up with no infringement 
of the respect due to them. An 
infuriated butcher, whose mutton — 
has been confiscated as ‘‘ blawin” — 
or blown, cries, ‘‘ The divill blaw 
them all in the air!’’ and is laid” 
up for it, a burgess of the town — 


bearing witness ‘‘on his 


oathe’’ against the culprit. The 
mutton was ‘‘sent to the hospi- 


tal,’’ which seems a curious way 
of disposing of bad meat; but pro- 
bably the ‘‘ blawing”’ had not done 
it very much harm. Still more 


strong is the feeling of the ‘‘ wholle — 


magistrates and councillors,” and 
even the ‘‘wholle inhabitants” 
collected by them in an indigna- 


‘tion meeting, when it is understood 


that an attempt is about to be 
made to raise the hamlet of Valley- 
field close into a burgh of barony, 
with fairs and markets of its own. 
The Culross community is deeply 


excited by this project, and signs — 


a stern engagement on the part of 
themselves, ‘‘our wyffis, bairnis, 
and servants, in all tyme coming 
from this daite heiroff, neither to 
buy anything that shall be sold 
at any of the above frie faires or 
weekly mercats: and that we nor 
our foresaids shall receive at any 
tyme heirafter, take, carry, or con 
vey anything whatsumever to be 
sold at the said fairs or weekly 
mercats, under the payn of fourty 
pounds Scots money for ilk failzie 
being lawfully proven.’’ This % 
a proof that our Irish neighbours 
have not invented the very effectual 
discipline which they have carried 
to so high a point of perfection. 
Probably, however, because it was 
not ‘an unwritten law’’ but a pub 


lic one, it is not very long beforewe 
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’ find it broken, and two offenders, 


«« William Witherspoons and Bessie 
Crane,”’ sentenced to be kept in pris- 
on during the bailies’ pleasure, for 
employing weavers in the Valley- 
field. It is just to add, however, 
that the fine of forty pounds (Scots) 
was remitted. We cannot go on, 
however, filling up our space with 
these delightful details. A great 
many other good things we must 
Jeave to the reader, who will not 
fail to explore so rich a mine for 
himself. The book is perhaps a 
little too long, but it is full of 
interest all through. 

If there is one thing on which 
we decline to lend full faith to Mr 
Beveridge, it is the witching beauty 
with which his fond imagination 
invests those gentle slopes and 
woods, and the little town with its 
old houses, its clustering red roofs, 
and big abbey onthe height. That 
the prospect is finé and the country 
fair we have no doubt, but the super- 
latives are perhaps a little out of 
place. However, ‘‘when we next 
do ride abroad ’’ in these regions, 
so interesting is the chronicle, so 
homelike and friendly the scene 
thus revealed to us, we shall cer- 
tainly go there to see. 

The next book! to which we 
shall refer, curiously enough, is 
concerned with a neighbouring dis- 
trict: the parish of Aberdour, a 
little lower down the Firth, just 
beyond those narrows of Queens- 
ferry, which, when the sun is set- 
ting, look, in the royal purple of 
their shadows, like the gateway of 
ariverof gold. Aberdour is spoken 
of with, if possible, a greater mag- 
nificence of description than that 
which we have remarked as applied 
**An old gentleman, 
who had travelled twice through 
Europe, had never seen anything 
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to be compared to Aberdour but 
the Bay of Naples’’—which is a 
familiar compliment, and has been 
applied to most towns in Scotland 
which have the advantage of lying 
in a bay. It is not, in fact, the 
very least like the Bay of Naples; 
but it is a picturesque village situ- 
ated on finely wooded slopes, with 
a glorious prospect of the Firth and 
its islands, with Arthur’s Seat, 
and that smoke at its feet broken 
by towers and heights which is 
Edinburgh, and the fine line of the 
Pentlands opposite—such a view as 
is very well able to stand upon its 
own distinction without borrowing 
from the reflection of any other. 
This district in general has been 
fortunate in its historical explorers, 
Dunfermline and other important 
places in the neighbourhood having 
been investigated by the antiqua- 
rian with very interesting results. 
The present work is in the form of 
a series of lectures delivered to a 
parochial audience by the Rev. Dr. 
Ross, then the minister of the Free 
Church at Aberdour, and appealing 
to a local familiarity as well as en- 
thusiam, which the ordinary reader 
can scarcely be supposed to possess. 
Dr. Ross discourses with all the 
pleasure of a man whose foot.is on 
his native heath, and a good deal 
of that complacent country-clergy- 
man jocularity, which is as sure 
to raise a laugh in the parochial 
audience as are the witticisms of 
the schoolmaster which convulse 
his division with delight. But the 
jokes, in their gentle way, are not 
amiss; and there is real humour 
in the minister’s pawky speeches, 
and the knowledge of human na- 
ture, and especially of parochial 
nature and its weaknesses, which 
show throughout his narrative. 
A certain colloquial turn and famil- 
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iar address are appropriate to this 
mode of ‘composition; and they 
add to the agreeable flavour of 
friendly gossip and comment, some- 
times half satirical, always -explan- 
atory, with which he sets before us 
his predecessors in the ministry, 
with their kirk-sessions and sur- 
roundings, and a_ self-important 
town-council of the same strain as 
that with which we have already 
madeacquaintance in Culcross. Per- 
haps Dr Ross is on the whole a little 
too historical, notwithstanding his 
lighter moods. The Regent Mur- 
ray and the Regent Morton are— 
such is the luck of some parishes— 
both of them connected by bonds, 
more or less real, with the parish 
of Aberdour, with which the noble 
families descended from them 
still retain a connection. And 
they are fine historical figures, 
without which the chronicle of 
Scotland would be _ incomplete. 
But they are a little too great 
for the parish, and overbalance the 
mild records of a rural district with 
the big meaning that is in them, 
and their important significance 
outside. We are glad to find our- 
selves on a less momentous level, 
and breathe freer when the shadows 
of these great men, so gigantic as 
they appear in the parochial magic- 
lantern, are put aside. And it is 
perhaps natural that a chronicler 
of Aberdour should give us ‘‘ the 
grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens,”’ along with a slight discus- 
sion as to its authenticity and the 
events described in it; but it is 
too much that Dr Ross should 
abuse his privileges by the other 
poetical compositions of a some- 
what different character which he 
pours forth upon his readers, or, 
still worse, upon the hearers, who 
could not help themselves. The 
ballad of ‘‘Sir Alan Mortimer,”’ 
which the reverend lecturer ven- 
tures to place within a few pages 
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of the earlier poem, is bathos up. 
speakable, and it is cruel to put 
it within reach of such a com 
panidn. The ‘‘ Halfe-owre, half 
owre from Aberdour,’’ where the 
great shipwreck of Sir Patrick — 
Spens took place, is interpreted to 
mean half-way between the coast 
of Norway and that of Fife—that 
is, we presume in mid-ocean. Such 
was not the idea of our childhood, 
to which the place of the catas- 
tropke seemed to gain a d 
tragedy as being close to Aberdour 
in the Firth itself, which is deep 
enough. We read it:— 


“Out owre, out owre frae Aberdour, 
Its fifty fathoms deep; 

And there lies guid Sir Patrick Spens, 
With the Scots lords at his feet,’— 


within reach, that is, of the green 
woods, and warm and kindly coun- 
try from which they had sailed 
with so many forebodings. We 
are informed, however, on com- 
petent authority, that both these 
readings are wrong, and that the 
Aberdour of the ballad is not the 
Fife Aberdour at all, but Aberdour 
near Buchan Ness, which would 
naturally be the first point of land 


‘sighted by a vessel from Norway— - 


an interpretation which gives much 
greater distinctness and reality to 
the narrative. 

Our parish priest begins with a 
record of the ancient ecclesiastical 
institutions which held sway in 
the district before there was any 
thought of Presbyterian polity, or 
the kirk-sessions of later days. 
With pious care he has searched 
for the invocation under which 
the old parish church was placed, 
which it was no éasy thing to find 
out, After much vain 
among old records, it occurred to 
him that the day of the yearly fair 
might throw some light on the 
matter, and that proved to be St 
Columba’s Day, the 2oth of June. — 
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| But with the monastery of Inch- 


colm so near, it seemed unlikely 
that another dedication should 
have been made to the same saint. 
At length by accident, looking for 
some other piece of information, 
in a will of Sir James Douglas 
of date 1390, ‘‘ the stray saint was 
found.”” It was to St Fillan, one 
of the disciples of Columba, that 
the church was dedicated—a holy 
personage who must have enjoyed 
great favour in his time, since 
several other churches bare his 
name: and of whom Dr Ross tells 
some good if not very reverent 
stories. Indeed throughout, as 
perhaps is the duty of a minis- 
ter, he pauses now and then to 
impress upon his hearers the ig- 
norance fostered by Popery, and 
all its debasing influences. ‘ Yet 
these men, though they were 
Roman Catholics, were at the same 
time patriots, and loved their 
country,’ he says in one place, 
as if making a.great admission, 
forgetting that there were no 
Christians who were not Roman 
Catholics in the days when 
most nations have fought most 
strenuously for their liberties, and 
even in Scotland’s own war of in- 
dependence. ‘This, however, which 
perhaps is necessary saerifice to 
the infernal gods of prejudice and 
bigotry, scarcely injures our genial 
historian’s practical appreciation of 
the older religionists, if not of their 
faith—and he is tolerant of the 
holy well, which once was a dis- 
tinction of the place, one of those 
objects of superstitious regard 
against which the neighbouring 
parish of Culross launched all its 
thunderbolts. A hospital dedi- 
cated to St Martin once stood 
near this fountain of healing; and 
certain fields still bear the name of 
the Sisterlands—a somewhat path- 
etic little landmark of the old 
faith. This hospital was built 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLY. 


for the reception and relief of the 
poor pilgrims who came to seek 
healing in the holy well; and so 
long as its chapel stood, when the 
bell of the angelus rung, those pil- 
grims paid their debt to the kind 
founders by saying five Pater- 
nosters and five Aves for the 
repose of their souls. The sisters 
were Poor Clares or Tertiaries of 
the order of St Francis; and the 
well now filled up was held to be 
sovereign for the eyes within the 
memory of man. There is no 
reason, we suppose, why this last 
belief should be _ superstitious, 
though the reforming kirk-sessions 
held it so to be. 

The monastery upon the isle 
now called Inchcolm, or St Colm’s 
Inch, the island of St Columba, was 
a much greater and more import- 
ant foundation. It dates from the 
twelfth century, and is said to have 
been founded by Alexander I. of 
Scotland, who found refuge there 
in a storm, and, ‘having a particular 
devotion to St Columba, conse- 
crated the little isle in his name. 
The church tower and some of the 
conventual buildings still stand, 
rising over the waters of the Firth, 
and preserving at a distance an 
air of completeness in their ruin 
and solitude. Dr Ross has not 
very much to tell us of the 
monastery, for his account of the 
rule of the Augustinian brothers 
is not novel, nor is there any strik- 
ing historical events to be recorded. 
He tells, however, one most char- 
acteristic story, which, to those 
who are acquainted with Scotch 
ecclesiastical politics, must seem 
curiously prophetic of troubles to 
come. The abbot and canons of 
Inchcolm were patrons of the 
benefice of Aberdour; but the 
brother of King William the Lion 
—David, Earl of Huntingdon 
(this our beloved Sir Kenneth, 
of the ‘Talisman’’)—desired to 
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have a dependant of his own ap- 
pointed to the cure, and recom- 
mended the lord of the manor—a 
Mortimer—to secure the appoint- 
ment for him. This was done in 
defiance of law, and a day was 
appointed to give the new priest 
seisin of his church. The news 
flew across the strip of water, as 
may be supposed, to Inchcolm, and 
the community rose as one man 
to resist this usurpation of their 
rights. Abbot and canons, with 
cross and banners gleaming, took 
boat without delay, and marched 
in solemn procession to the church 
door, guarding its entrance from 
the sacrilegious priest and his 
secular supporters. The incident 
might almost have happened some 
fifty years ago, but for the medi- 
eval colour and bravery, and also 
perhaps for the frank violence of 
the civil powers, who attacked the 
priests without respect for their 
office or their unarmed condition, 
stormed through the feeble barrier 
of their opposition, and ‘‘ intruded ”’ 
the presentee into thecharge. ‘A 
very early and aggravated case of 
intrusion,’’ Dr. Ross exclaims with 
gentle humour. So history repeats 
itself,.it appears. But the presen- 
tee intruded into Auchterarder, or 
Marnoch (if our memory serves 
us for the names), stayed there— 
though to the deep indignation of 
the parishioners. But in the early 
ages the Church was not to be 
trifled with, and the intruding 
patron was soon brought to his 
Senses, and his protégé compelled 
to withdraw. 

The island, placed under the 
protection of the saint of Iona, 
acquired claims to sanctity which 
seem to have made of it a sort of 
enchanted” isle. The ‘English 
rovers’’ who were bold enough to 
infest the Firth (and so high up 
the Firth) in the days of Bruce’s 
sons and descendants, had many 
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‘to have run the risk, and now and 


conflicts, always ending to ¢ 
disadvantage, with the 
ful saint. Once, indeed, hayj 
robbed his shrine and escq 
with their booty, they re 
in the storm which naturally en. 
sued, and throwing themselyes 
upon his mercy, promised instant 
restitution: upon which they im 
mediately found themselves in a 
quiet haven, and all their troubles 

over. But on another occasion 

worse things befell them. After 

some. sacrilegious robberies com- 

mitted in churches dependent 

the monastery of Inchcolm, ‘the 

southern rovers sailed down the 

Firth with great triumph and glee 

on their way home. 
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“ But this result,” Dr Ross tells us, 
“was short-lived. St Columba was 
scarcely prepared to stand all this 
jeering and flouting. Accordingly, as 
they were merrily sailing past the 
monastery, on the south side of the 
island, down went ships, pirates, and 
plunder, like a shot, to the bottom of 
the sea. The sailors belonging to the 
other vessels were, as in the circum. 
stances was to be expected, a good 
deal alarmed at this summary way of 
dealing with their comrades ; and there 
and then they volunteered a vow that — 
they would never again interfere with — 
the monastery or its inmates, or in 
fact with anything belonging to so 
dangerous a saint.” 


One would think that poor Scot- 
land at this early period could 
scarcely be tempting to the Eng- 
lish reivers, and also that the 
Forth, so many miles from the 
sea, must have been a dangerous 
place for plunder; but they seem 






















then to have been successful. A 
similar event as that above’ Te 
corded, though placed much later, — 
and in a different light, is told by — 
the historian Calderwood :—‘‘The 
sitting doon,’’ he says, ‘‘of the 
shippe called the Cardinall—the 
fairest shippe in France—betwixt — 
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Saint Colme’s Inch and Cramond, 
in a fair day and calm weather, is 
remarkable. God would let us 
see that the countrie of Scotland 
can bear no Cardinalls.”” St Col- 
umba, it- is certain, could have 
nothing to do with the matter 
in this latter case. The Mon- 
astery of Inchcolm had scattered 

ions throughout Scotland— 


a toft here, a house there, besides. 


the lands and farms nearer home. 
It passed away under the hands of 
a commendator in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when so 
many Church-lands were disposed 
of; and the peaceful reign of the 
monks, whom Dr Ross on the 
whole concludes to have been 
just, considerate, and charitable 
in their doings, came to an end. 
But still their monastery tower 
rises grey against the sparkling 
waters, or dark when storm and 
cloud are on the Firth,—silent and 
empty, no use now found for the 
little island of the Saint. 

We will not, as we have said, 
attempt to follow Dr Ross through 
his historical essays on’ the two 
Regents, whose names are both 
linked with Aberdour. It is bet- 
ter to come back to the little bor- 
qugh lying low in the same tran- 
quil ordinary of life as that which 
we have already remarked upon as 


_ existing under all the tumults on 


its water’s edge, more or less in- 
different to the winds that sweep 
over its head. The parish records 
of Aberdour are not so graphic as 
those of Culross—or perhaps it is 
because the lecturer has condensed 
and digested them, as ‘was necessary 
for his audience. There are not 
wanting, however, indications of 
the same scrutiny into the church- 


going of the people, and vigilant 


watch over their minor morals. 
Here is an account of the hours of 
service. The church bell was rung 
three times on Sabbath mornings, 
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and various allusions which appear 
as to the times ‘‘ betwixt the 
bells,”’-—a favourite moment for 
penance,—must have meant the 
intervals between the end of one 
service and the beginning of an- 
other, as here indicated :— 


“The church bell ‘rang at eight 
o'clock in the morning to call the 
people together to hear the Word 
read, which was usually done by the 
reader, this service apparently lasting 
about an hour. At ten o’clock the 
bell rang again to summon the people 
to the reading of the Word and prayer: 
and the regular service for devotional 
exercises and the preaching of the 
Word by the minister began immedi- 
ately after the ringing of the third 
bell at eleven o’clock. In some dis- 
tricts the whole of* these meetings 
were kept up for a considerable time. 
Whenever there is a notice of the 
employment of a reader, we may be 
sure that one or both of these morn- 
ing services were still held. Of course 
they were originated mainly to meet 
a special want of the times—the want 
of such an education as enabled the 

ople to read the Word in their 
amilies at home; but the want of 
Bibles was another difficulty that had 
to be surmounted in this way.” 


The number of ‘‘diets of wor- 
ship’? thus described is by no 
means excessive, though the his- 
torian is disposed to apologise for 
them. The daily prayers of the 
English use never seem to have 
been attempted in Scotland, where 
family worship was a much en- 
forced and widely practised duty, 
and where the revulsion from the 
Popish mass, or anything at all 
approaching to it, was so strong. 

It is agreeable to find that 
charity was largely the duty of 
the kirk-session at Aberdour. 
Even in Culross, where manners 
were sterner, as it would appear, 
the little court was liberal by 
times beyond the weekly doles to 
the poor, which were part of its 
habitual duty; but the elder who 
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was ‘‘searcher’’ for the day, and 


who chanced to meet in the de-” 


serted Sabbath street a ‘‘sojour,”’ 
‘like a wild beast in search of prey, 
was apt to give anything but a 
kind reception to that possible 
emissary of evil. In Aberdour, 
however, these wanderers in their 
tattered uniforms were more kindly 
received; and there are special 


alms for ‘‘poor strangers,” refu-. 


gees from Ireland, even those ‘‘ Hie- 
landeris’’ who were the terror of the 
Lowlands. ‘*There was not, I 
suppose,” says Dr Ross, ‘‘a single 
collection for missionary purposes 
made throughout the Church in 
the seventeenth century;’’ but 
those who were in want or mis- 
fortune were kindly succoured, 
and human distress seems to have 
been always a claim. There are 
some of usin the present day who 
would not regret the re-establish- 
ment of such a régime, or at least 
that mission work should in a very 
special sense begin at home. 

Some curious items of almsgiv- 
ing remain on the session books. 
Among the list of poor men whose 
homes have been burned or their 
cattle destroyed, and who are 
helped from the parish funds, 
figures a contribution towards -the 
ransom of a man who has fallen 
into the hands of ‘‘ the Turk,’’—no 
doubt one of the Algerian corsairs 
who were so long the terror of the 
seas. It is wonderful to find the 
trace of them in this quiet seaside 
village,—though, indeed, a more 
important person than the name- 
less parishioner of Aberdour, the 
Master of Oliphant, from the in- 
land quietudes of Kellie, shared 
the same fate, and languished and 
died in the prison of Algiers, some- 
where in the same century. 

Perhaps Aberdour lay more in 
the highway between the north 
and: south. than its neighbouring 
parish, or perhaps its connection 


with important historical fap 
and personages drew towards 
a greater excitement and 

of affairs; for Cromwell’s ; 


sion, which cost Culross, so far as 
is apparent, nothing much more im 


portant than those twenty-two fea 


ther-beds, roused the neighbouring 


district to a passion of preparation 
On one day it is recorded that the 
sessions have ‘‘no time for discip- 
line.’’ ‘*They are so busy taking a 
vow of the men who have been en- 
rolled ’’—that is, swearing them in, 
we suppose, ‘‘as they loved the 
honour of God, religion, and their 
own liberty,’’ to resist the invader, 
Another day they ‘‘handle no dis- 
cipline,”’ being occupied in * going 
about the village pressing on ‘the 
inhabitants the necessity of keep 
ing up a nightly watch lest there 
should be a surprise.”” Warlike 
though these occupations were, 
they attract our sympathy more 
than the prowling about the roads 
in quest of unfortunate Sabbath- 
breakers, or even the ‘éflyting” 
women and brawling drinkers with 
their bagpipes, who, by the way, 
would seem to have taken advan- 
tage of the laxity of discipline thus 
secured. The two millers kept 
their mills going on the Sabbagh 
during this interregnum, and other 
wicked persons gathered pease and 
did other improper acts under 
the noses of the preoccupied ses 
sion. It is difficult to suppose 
that a handful of Cromwell’s troop- 
ers in garrison in the castle 
could have had a _ depraving 
effect in this particular; but 
to be sure Cromwell’s troopers 
were not all chosen Ironsides. 
One consequence of the presence 
of the English is comical. 
the natural course of events, af 
Aberdour lass and a Cromwellian 


trooper presented themselves before” 


the minister, with a demand that he 
should marry them. The startled 
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minister consulted the presbytery. 
‘But that reverend body was patri- 
otic to the backbone, and decided 
that the minister should not per- 
form any such ceremony, ‘‘ by rea- 
son of the unlawfulness of their 
invasion” !—a non sequitur which 
js delightful in its simplicity, 
though perhaps a little hard upon 
the lovers. It is curious, at the 
‘same time, to remark, notwith- 
standing the well-known ease of 
Scotch marriage-laws, how deter- 
minedly opposed the kirk-sessions 
show themselves to irregular mar- 
riages. There are numerous rec- 
ords of punishment and admonish- 
ment addressed to those who have 
offended in this way—one woman 
falling under public reproof (but 
this is in Cluross, we think) for 
the ‘‘scandalous marriage’’ which 
has been preformed by one of the 
despised ‘‘curates’’ in Covenant- 
ing times. It was an Aberdour 


worthy, the Rev. Robert Blair,— 


one of a commission appointed to 
interview Cromwell himself in 
Edinburgh,—who, suspicious of the 
Protector’s sentiment, pronounced 
him ‘‘a greetin’ deevil”’ after the 
conference was over; though Blair, 
for some time minister of the pa- 
rish, and aman of admirable mod- 
eration and character, took no 
extreme view at any time, and 
was ‘‘cuffed on both haffits’’ by 
the opposing parties between whom 
he tried to hold the balance. It 
was he in all likelihood who was 
refused permission to marry the 
“sojour’’ and his love; but doubt- 
less his learning, notwithstanding 
the “‘ unlawfulness of the invasion,”’ 
was to the lover’s side. 

Many curious particulars of 
trials for witchcraft, and the in- 
human plans resorted to for dis- 
covering and convicting the un- 
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fortunate poor creatures who fell 
under this fearful accusation, will 
be found in Dr Ross’s book, but 
they are too long for quotation. 
The kirk-session were evidently 
greatly perturbed in their minds 
on many of these occasions, strong- 
ly moved by horror and alarm 
—for who could tell upon whom 
next the spell might fall ?—yet 
with much anxiety and perplexity 
of soul lest their decision should be 
a wrong one. The inquisitions of 
the parish for minor offences are 
more amusing reading, and more 
original, since we have heard a 
great deal about witches; and 
though the picture of the village 
in which the eyes of the elders 
were always searching, and where 
a man could not ‘‘ straik his wyff,”’ 
nor a woman take away the char- 
acter of her neighbour, without 
justice in a blue bonnet, swift 
and stern, coming down upon 
them, may be somewhat appal- 
ling, there is always a touch of 
the comic in this tremendous. yet 
paternal government which recon- 


‘ciles it to humanity. 


Dr Russell’s ‘ Reminiscences of 
Yarrow’! is very different from 
the antique chronicles of which we 
have attempted to give the reader 
a ‘*swatch’’ or example here and 
there. These are the kindly re- 
collections, sometimes very gra- 
phic and vivid, of a Scotch country 
minister, in semi-colloquial elucida- 
tion of the hereditary parish of 
which his father was minister be- 
fore him, and in which he was 
born. No life more characteristic, 
more full of the genuine flavour of 
the Scotch national mind and 
modes of thinking, could be. A son 
of the manse, according to the 
affectionate description, is born to 
a position which is almost unique, 





? Reminiscences of Yarrow. By James Russell, D.D-William Blackwood & 


Sons, Edinburgh and London: 1886. 
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or at least was so a generation or 
two ago’; since scarcely any other 
clergy has so distinctly stood be- 
tween the extremes of society as 
the race of Scotch ministers, in the 
modest rank which makes them 
every man’s equal, yet in a charac- 
teristic way every man’s superior. 
The English clergy identifies itself 
with the higher classes solely, how- 
ever devoted to the care of the 
lower, and no one can question that 
devotion. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, so far as its rank and file 
are concerned, whatever may be its 
aristocratic sympathies, comes from 
the lower classes. But in Scotland, 
where clerical rank does not exist, 
the minister stands in’ a quite re- 
markable position between, one full 
of picturesque possibilities, some- 
times a ploughman’s son, some- 
times a country gentleman’s, be- 
longing to both spheres not by any 
formal rule, but by right of nature. 
Civilisation spoils this primitive 
position, as it spoils so many ex- 
cellent things: and there has been 
a perilous advance lately on the 
part of the educated classes to 
claim for themselves a standing- 
ground on what is vulgarly con- 
sidered the highest level, as if the 
best reward of intelligence was 
the privilage of consorting with the 
great, and being admitted into 
society. Nothing, however, can 
be more vulgarising than society, 
especially to those who are not 
born within it. And the Scotch 
minister is one of the last whom 
we should wish to see swallowed 
up in that destructive milieu. 
Whosoever would see him in his 
fine natural simplicity, his sagac- 
ity and friendliness, and universal 
acceptability, will find him in this 
book, not at all without prejudices, 
not very learned (of necessity), 
perhaps with no very extended 
views ; but fragrant of the soil, full 
of racy character, tolerant and 


gentle to a degree, which ma 
prise those who think of : 
minister only as the head of ¢ 
alarming kirk-session who, 
centuries ago, as we have 
pointing out, brought so 
offenders to their knees. In 
cases, no doubt, even that i 
personage was mild when one 


at him,—like Mr Blair, ‘cuffed on — 
both haffits’” by the high-fliers on ~ 
either side, or like the tender — 
hearted and poetic Rutherford, 
who was himself a high-flier, yet 


overflowing with every tender in- 
stinct of nature. 


Dr Russell is full of humor. 
ous observation, and anfolds his 
rural valley before us in all the 
soft clearness of the Border land- 
with its flying shadows, 


scape, 
and broad if sometimes tearful 


lights. 


own and his father’s—almost a 
century of tranquil history, spent 
chiefly among those )raes of Yar- 
row which have inspired so many 
poets. The name itself transports 


us into a poetic world, full of wist- 
ful, delightful recollections, and . 


reverie, and quiet, more entrancing 
even in its indefinite ‘sweetness 
than the more real, yet still more 
distinctly poetical landscape im 
which the young Edinburgh advo- 
cate, Walter Scott, not yet famous, 
wrote, or rather sang to himself, 
as he wandered, about the braes, 


the ‘“‘Lay of the Last Minstrel:” 


where Wordsworth coyly for 
bore to come, loving the enchant- 


ment of the ideal Yarrow rather 


than its actual vision; and where 
Hogg, in the roughness of @ 


shepherd -farmer’s life not poet — 
ical, fell somehow dreaming one 


day into the ethereal sweetness 


of that Bonnie Kilmeny, in which i 


for a moment and no more 


rises almost to the highest region — 


of art. Distinct entirely from 





The ‘ Reminiscences’ are — 
those of two peaceful lives—his 
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these, yet conscious of them all, 


and not unappreciative, the min~ 


ister goes his characteristic way, 
‘with many a story to tell. Space 
forbids us to enter into his gentle 
narrative with any fulness; and 
it is hard to choose among the 
many characteristic details of the 

ish which he unfolds to us. 
We may quote, however, some 
delightful new incidents, in the 
natural history of that humorous 
attendant on the pulpit — the 
minister’s man. Here is a certain 
Tam Tait, who was attendant to 
Mr. Thomson of Duddingston, the 
painter-minster. ‘‘ When he want- 
ed to compliment any preacher 
on the effectiveness of his sermon, 
it was generally on these terms,— 
«Yon was the very thing I wad 
hae said mysel’, sir ;’-—which in 
reality is the very highest com- 
mendation. The same worthy was 
rewartied by his master for any 
extra exertion by a loan of Shake- 
speare (books were scant in those 
days), from which arose a proverb 
in the house—Tam’s exclamation 
when any special good fortune 
befell him,—‘‘ It’s no every day 
we get Shakespeare to read.’’ We 
doubt whether ever Shakespear- 
ian critics of the highest class 
would think of making that pri- 
vilege the standard and measure 
of happiness. Another old fellow, 
the “‘man’’ of a Glasgow church, 
who ‘‘naturally looked upon the 
minister as his own special charge,”’ 
hurried off from an important con- 
sultation on Church business with 
one of the elders, at the plate, as 
soon as the bell stopped, saying,— 
“IT maun awa’ and put him up.” 
Perhaps this story may-not con- 
vey to the Southern imagination 
the picture which a Scotch eye 
will see in it. The elder at the 


plate, standing in solemn guardian- 
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ship over the basin in which each 
worshipper as he comes in depos- 
its his coin, noting who comes to 
church with private memorandums 
to many a name, yet not too much 
occupied to discourse with Andrew 
about the lighting or the repairs, 
or some puir body’s needs, until the 
clanging bell overhead stops, and 
the official stalks away to open the 
pulpit-door for the minister at the 
height of the long stair which leads 
up to that high-placed perch. It 


‘is said to be in the intention of 


certain advanced ministers of the 
Church of Scotland to abolish « the 
plate ’’—that wonderful voluntary 
system, by means of which Chal- 
mers dispensed with a poor-law in 
one of the poorest parishes in Glas- 
gow. We sincerely trust that this 
iconoclastic. resolution will never 
be carried out. The guéfe or the 
offertory belong to other regions. 
Scotland would not look like Scot- 
land if the church porch was de- 
nuded of the plate with its white 
napkin, and the two respectable 
watchers standing by. 

‘‘T havena time to insist,”’ says 
a voluble controversialist, stopping 
the minister in his hay-making one 
cloudy summer morning. ‘‘ The 
minister has just as little time to 
insist as ye have,’’ says the minis- 
ter’s man, stumbling under his 
load, and impatient of the idle 
talker. We, too, have little time 
to insist. But the reader who loves 
the humours of Scottish rural life 
will do well to read the ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Yarrow’ for himself. He 
will find in them no stir or heat 
of struggling existence such as 
we are now too familiar with, but 
a mild patriarchal existence full 
of fresh air and peaceful years, 
looking in their calm duty and 
tranquility as if they might go 
on for ever. 
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THE year opened with fairer 
prospects for Great Britain than 
she had of late been able to con- 
template. Reluctantly obliged to 
take the helm of affairs at a crit- 
ical moment, Lord Salisbury had 
steered the good ship of the State 
through the shoals and quicksands 
amid which she had been allowed 
to drift through the miserable 
blunders and incapacity of his pre- 
decessors, and there seemed a fair 
chance that she might escape the 
dangers with which she had so 
lately been threatened. ‘True, the 
results of the General Election had 
been so far discouraging, that the 
Conservative triumphs in the more 
enlightened constituencies of the 
metropolis and southern countries 
had been neutralised by the too 
successful deception which had 
cast on the Liberal side the votes 
of the newly enfranchised in many 
of the agricultural counties, and 
the constitutional Government 
could reckon upon no majority in 
the House of Commons of 1886. 
But there was good hope in the 
breasts of those who still believed 
that with many of the new mem- 
bers Patriotism would be stronger 
than Party, and that whereas the 
substantial differences between 
moderate men on both sides of 
the House were but small, there 
would be a_ general inclination 
among such to maintain in office 
a Government which had con- 
fessedly conducted affairs, both at 
home and abroad, without any 
such failures as those which con- 
stantly discredited Mr. Gladstone’s 
last Administration, and had in- 
deed, in the person of the Prime 
Minister, shown such remarkable 
capacity in the conduct of foreign 
affairs as to elict general approval 


from all statesmen worthy of the 
name. 


claim as its right the government 
of the country. 


Ministerialists, and the balance of 
go was composed of Parnellites 
and ‘‘Independents.’’ But the 
330 could hardly be called “a 
united party’’; their hustings 
speeches and professions afforded 
ample ‘proof that the wide differ- 
ences which had split them in the 
spring of 1885 were, if possible, 
wider still, and that between the 
Whigs and more Moderate Lib- 
erals, and the Radicals of the 
Chamberlain- Morley hue, there 
was in reality far less of political 
agreement than between the for- 
mer section of the so-called ‘ Lib- 
eral’’ party and the Conservatives 
who confronted them on the oppo- 
site side of the House. 

Moreover, it was hoped and 


expected by all fair-minded—we — 


might almost say by all reasonable 
—men that, in common justice, op- 
portunity would be given to Lord 


Salisbury’s Government to produce 


their measures upon the various 
subjects upon which they had 
undertaken to legislate; and it 


was felt that it was all the more - 


incumbent upon the members of 
Mr. Gladstone’s !ast Government 


to afford such opportunity, since — 


the time and manner of their own 
retirement ‘from office had pre- 
vented their successors from doing 


more in the way of legislation than — 


bring to a close work which had 


been already commenced. It was 


such considerations as these which 





It was evident, indeed, that no _ 
party could command sucha clear § 
and certain majority of the House — 
of Commons as to entitle it to | 


It is true that — 
some 330 Liberals confronted 250 | 
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induced the general belief that 
fair-play would at least be given 
to the Salisbury Government, and 
that the well-known greed of office 
which characterized certain pro- 
minent men among the Opposition 
would have to be restrained, for a 
time. Moreover, above and beyond 
all other questions of the day, that 
of the condition of Ireland loomed 
darkly in the near future. Surely 
this question had grown to such 
gigantic proportions—upon its solu- 
tion depended so greatly the future 
of the British empire—that now, 
when action upon it appeared to 
be imminent, party acerbity would 
lose its strength, political rancour 
would be abated, and patriots on 
either side of the House would 
join in the support of outraged 
order, and of law set boldly at 
defiafice. At the very least, it was 
not too much to expect that states- 
men, on one side and on the other, 
who had always upheld the Union 
between England and Ireland, and, 
alike in office and in Opposition, 
had sternly refused to countenance 
projects by which the maintenance 
of that Union had been threatened, 
would, for the sake of their own 


consistency, if not for the stronger. 


motive of loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion and the Sovereign, still set 
their faces against similar pro- 
posals, especially when those by 
whom they were advanced scarcely 


_concealed their desire for a total 


separation between the two coun- 
tries as the ultimate end of their 
legislative efforts. The country 
had observed with satisfaction that 
attachment to the Constitution 
and a determination to uphold the 
Union were not confined to the 
Tory party, nor even to those 
Whigs who formed, perhaps, the 
most respectable, and certainly not 
the least influential, among the 
politicians who called themselves 
Liberals ; but that even such ‘ad- 
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vanced’’ Liberals as Mr Chamber- 
lain had spoken out boldly upon 
this question, and that if there 
was one point upon which all 
sensible men were more nearly 
unanimous than upon any other, 
it was upon the necessity of offer- 
ing a stern refusal to any attempt 
to trifle with the unity of the 
empire. 

It might or might not be that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government had 
been wrong in their decision not 
to reintroduce the Crimes Act for 
Ireland,—and the decision was cer- 
tainly blamed by members of Mr 
Gladstones’s Government, who de- 
clared that it was contrary to their 
own intentions. It must be re- 
membered, however, that even if 
they had wished to do so, the 
Tory Government could not have 
re-enacted the measure in ques- 
tion in the teeth of the threatened 
opposition of a section of the 
Radical party in combination with 
the Parnellite members, and that 
the opening of the new Parliament 
was really the first opportunity 
which that Government had of 
producing the measures which it 
deemed necessary for the welfare 
and good government of Ireland. 
Not only has that opportunity 
been deliberately refused them by 
their opponents, but we venture to 
assert that the means used to dis- 
place the Government of Lord 
Salisbury constitute the most im- 
moral and profligate political trans- 
action which our times have known. 
It is almost idle to quote the 
speeches of a man whose whole life 
has been so flagrant a contradiction 
of itself as that of Mr. Gladstone, 
or to prove a statesman inconsist- 
ent who would seem to glory in in- 
consistency. But in that which 
has recently occurred there.is some- 
thing beyond mere inconsistency, 
something which shocks our moral 
sense in an unusual manner and to 
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an unwonted degree, and which 
compels us to ask whether by any 
power, human or divine, the stan- 
dard of right and wrong has, in 
some incomprehensible way, been 
altered so as to make that right 
which all honest and honourable 
men would, without such altera- 
tion, undoubtedly condemn as 
wrong beyond excuse. The char- 
acter of her public men is dear to 
Great Britain, and the degradation 
of character which follows upon 
words and deeds of political profli- 
gacy is an injury inflicted upon 
the nation. In the present in- 
stance, the injury is greater and 
the degradation the more deep, 
because they have come about by 
the action of men who had espe- 
cially depreciated the very course 
which they have themselves pur- 
sued, and denounced the very 
alliance which they have subse- 
quently sought with anxious and 
unblushing avidity. 

In the brief Mid-Lothian cam- 
paign which preceded the polling 
days of the late general election, 
Mr Gladstone emphatically de- 
nounced that which he was pleased 
to call the ‘‘alliance’’ between 
Lord Salisbury’s Government and 
the followers of Mr. Parnell. It 
was in vain that he was contra- 
dicted as to the facts by the high- 
est authority. It suited Mr Glad- 
stone’s purpose to declare that 
such an alliance existed, and there- 
fore no contradiction could prevent 
his reiteration of the charge. Even 
after his own election, this eminent 
statesman did not scruple to pub- 
lish an address to his constituents, 
in which he declared that the 
Tories owed their success in the 
boroughs ‘‘to the imperative orders 
issued on their behalf by Mr. Par- 
nell and his friends,”” and again 
spoke of ‘‘the Parnellite alliance’ 
as a fact, when he had been well 
assured that it was a falsehood. 
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So that from first to last, up to 
close of the general election, | 
Gladstone had been parading the 
fabricated Tory-Parnellite alliance 
as a grave and wicked offence 





the part of the Tory party, for — 
which punishment should be meted 





out to them by the outraged 
stituencies of Great Britain. N; 


more, Mr Gladstone made the most. < 
earnest and fervid appeals to those — 


constituencies to give him such 
a majority of Liberals over the 
‘alliance’ that he might frustrate 
and defeat their machinations, and 
be able to deal with Irish questions 
without having to fear Mr Parnell. 
and his Nationalist force. True 
it was, indeed, that this very con- 
dition of things had existed before 
the general election, and that, 
nevertheless, their own wretched 
incapacity and the internal dis- 
sensions of their party had placed 
the Gladstone Cabinet in a min- 
ority which afforded them the op 
portunity of skulking out of offices 
which they had filled for five years, 
to their own disgrace and the mis- 
fortune of their country. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone wildly, almost frantic- 
ally, implored that another chance 
might be given him and that an 
‘unholy alliance’ between Tories 
and Parnellites might not ‘be suf- 
fered to offend his virtue by its 
triumph. 

Nor were Mr Gladstone's lieu- 
tenants one whit behind their 
leader in their indignant reproba- © 
tion of the .alliance which they 
were determined to fasten upon 
the Salisbury Government. Speak- 
ing at Lowestoft on the evening of 
December 7th, Sir William Har- — 
court vehemently denounced it, 
and characterised the gains of the — 
Government in the boroughs as 
‘presents from Mr Parnell.” Sup- 


posing it to be possible that these . 
‘‘presents’’ might give a majority 





to the combined Tory and Par- 
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nellite forces, Sir William indig- 
nantly asked, ‘‘was the country 
likely to tolerate such a combina- 
tion as that?’’ And then, with 
yirtuous wrath swelling in his 
patriotic breast, this high-minded 
and consistent statesman went on 
to employ words which are ren- 
dered especially remarkable by 
the circumstances of the present 
moment. He said he did not 
think it desirable that the Salis- 
bury Administration should be 
‘turned out’’ before it had been 
‘thoroughly found out.’’ For 
his part, he desired that for a few 
months the Tories should stew in 
their Parnellite juice, until they 
stunk in the nostrils of the coun- 
_, ae An alliance with 
the Parnellites appeared to have 
been the game of the Tories from 
the outset.’’ Then, after accusing 
‘the Tories’’ of having first ascer- 
tained the number of. Irish voters 
in the constituencies, then of hav- 


ing resolved not to renew the 


Crimes Act, and after having 
communicated their intention to 
Mr Parnell, secured in, this man- 
ner his assistance at the polls, Sir 
William continues thus :— 


“Upon this combination the Tories 
still counted to enable them to re- 
main a few months in office; buteven 
if they did continue in office, their 
Government would not be the Gov- 
ernment of Lord Salisbury, but the 
Government of Mr Parnell. The 
Tories would have to consult Mr Par- 
nell upon every question of adminis- 
tration at home and abroad; ¢he 
would have toask him what was to be 
done in Ireland, for the Executive 
Government of Ireland was now, in 
fact, in the hands of Mr Parnell; 
they must consult the hon. gentleman 
upon every measure affecting Eng- 
land; and they must consult him 
upon every question of foreign affairs 
and do his bidding. It was 
upon such lines-as these that Lord 
Salisbury was going to conduct the 
affairs of the British Empire, but it 
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was impossible that such a course could 
cong receive the approval of the British 
people.” 

We commend these words to 
the consideration of Sir William 
Harcourt and of Mr Gladstone 
himself at this moment, and they 
are words which the British people 
will also do well to bear in mind. 
Sir William Harcourt, indeed, has 
been consistent ever since the 
defeat which drove him from 
office, in his virtuous indignation 
against the wicked Tories. On 
the 17th of September last, he 
had expressed himself pretty fully 
upon this point in an address 
delivered at Plymouth to an audi- 
ence assembled under the imposing 
title of ‘‘the Western Local Gov- 
ernment and Land Law Reform 
Conference,’’ and reported at length 
in the ‘Times’ of the following 
day. 

‘¢ The present Government,’’ said 
he, speaking of Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration, ‘‘ made their terms 
with Mr Parnell and his friends. 
They paid their price and they had 
their equivalent. 1 have nothing 
to say upon the subject.”” ‘‘ The 
subject,’’ nevertheless, was too con- 
genial to be left with this brief 
notice, and a little later in his 
speech the ex-Home Secretary 
again reverted to the ‘‘ Irish policy”’ 
of the Tories. ‘‘ You know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the relation which exists 
between them. I will not call it a 
compact—they may call it what 
they like—but I will say the 
relations which have existed be- 
tween them and Mr Parnell and 
his followers. For the last year 
they have acted in the closest al- 
fiance with Mr Parnell. By the 
help of his votes it was that they 
diminished the Liberal majority.’’ 
Sir William went on to denounce 
the Tory Government for the crime 
of not having re-enacted the clauses 
in the Crimes Act against ‘‘ boy- 
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cotting,’’ and impressed upon his 
hearers the fact that ‘‘since the 
declaration of Mr Parnell ¢here can 
be no doubt what is the policy that 
he and his party have adopted—it 
ts a policy of absolute separation of 
the two countries.’”’ Thus there 
was no doubt that up to and at the 
time of the general election, Mr 
Gladstone and his colleagues had 
been in favour of re-enacting a 
portion at lease of the Crimes Act, 
and had repudiated as disgraceful, 
and almost a crime against the 
constitution, any “alliance” with 
Mr Parnell and his self-styled 
‘«Nationalist’”’ followers. With 
regard, indeed, to the latter point, 
there is another utterance which 
it is well to remember, since it 
proceeded from the mouth of a 
younger statesman than either of 
the two to whom we have just 
referred, and one whose appoint- 
ment under the new Gladstone 
Administration has been hailed 
with satisfaction as one of the few 
redeeming features in a change of 
Government so unfortunate for the 
country. Lord Roseberry honoured 
Reigate with a visit on the 28th of 
September, and addressed the Lon- 
don and Counties Liberal Union in 
his usual felicitous manner. Hav- 
ing declared his want of confidence 
in Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
he combated the idea of giving 
them fair-play, or, to use his own 
words, of letting ‘‘the babe’’ have 
a *‘short career’? in order that 
‘its charms might be developed.”’ 
** Now I say at once that I will be 
no party to allowing this Govern- 
ment to become older. I say that 
it isa Government tainted with the 
original sin of its origin, sainted 
with the corrupt alliance of the 
Parnellites. With such an origin 
it can come to no good end.”’ 

If it were worth the trouble to 
scrutinise the speeches of most of 
Mr Gladstone’s new colleagues, we 
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should doubtless be able to fig 
similar sentiments, expressed 
more or less variety, but all with 
a due degree of vehement indig- 
nation at the possibility of an | 
alliance between any body of re’ | 
spectable English politicians and 
the party of Mr Parnell. There 
is only one of these, however, to 
whom we must for a moment 
allude, and we do so with regret. 
Mr Trevelyan is a Scotsman by 
the mother’s side, a Scotch rep- 
resentative, and a man who has 
shown abilities which entitle him 
to the political prizes which he has 
won. It was with concern, indeed, 
that we noted the unfair tone of 
some of his recent electioneering 
speeches in the north, and especi- 
ally one delivered in Yorkshire 
upon the 8th ‘August last, in 
which, with an arrogant impertin- 
ence which we should hardly have 
expected from a clever man, he 
declared that ‘‘in the country at 
large if is recognised that the 
difference between the political 
parties is a moral difference ;™ and 
after asking the question, ‘‘ Now, 
which is ¢he more moral in the use 
of political means ?”’ went on to 
descant upon the immorality of 
the Tory party. Those who care 
to read Mr Trevelyan’s utterances 
upon this Irish question will per- 
haps come to the conclusion that 
political immorality is certainly 
not monopotised by the ‘Tory 
party,” but may be attributed 
without injustice to some at least 
of their accusers. In one of the 
most recent of Mr Trevelyan’s 
speeches he pronounced these em- 
phatic words: ‘‘There is one 
point which in the coming con- 
troversies men ought to fix quite 
clearly in their minds, and that is, 
that as far as law and order and the 
peace of the country are conce 

there is no half-way house between 
entire separation and absolute tm- 
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ial control. Unless we 
intend to keep the care of law and 
order in all its departments in the 
hands of the central Government, 
we had much better go in at once 
for repealing the Union.’’ If these 
declarations are put side by side 
with the writings and speeches of 
Mr John Morley, whom Mr Glad- 
stone-has selected out of the whole 
««Liberal”” party to be his Irish 
Secretary, it will be found difficult 
to believe that these two men can 
sit side by side in the same Cabi- 
net. As to which of them is really 
in accord with Mr Gladstone’s 
views and wishes there can be but 
little doubt. Unless Mr John 
Morley, the ‘Irish party,’ 


the whole body of advanced Liber- 
als have been grossly deceived by 
Mr Gladstone, it is Mr Trevelyan 
who will have to yield his convic- 
tions, and to discover that he must 
eat his brave words, and submis- 
sively follow those from whom his 


political morality has not been 
sufficjently strong to set him free. 
But alas for the opportunity 
which Mr .Trevelyan has lost of 
proving the truth of his Yorkshire 
boast! There is indeed political 
morality to be found in the case 
of Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James, the former of whom has 
refused to sacrifice principle and 
consistency to party; and the latter, 
relinquishing the great prize of his 
profession which lay at his feet, 
has done as much to vindicate the 
character of British statesmen as 
others have done to degrade it. 
We readily admit the claim which 
these two men have established to 
the approval of their countrymen ; 
but in proportion as we make this 
admission we feel that we thereby 
condemn those who, like Mr Tre- 
velyan, have swallowed their own 
words, and been content to ‘‘ open 
their mouth and shut ‘their eyes 
and see what’ Mr Gladstone ‘ will 
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give them.” It is true there is 
yet a loop-hole through which 
these men may escape. It may 
be -that, in the case of such men 
as Lord Spencer and Lord Morley, 
and also in that of Mr Trevelyan, 
their blind faith in Mr Gladstone 
may be such as to induce their 
belief that he will find some way 
out of the difficulty without im- 
perilling the Union or coming 
dangerously near to the separation 
of the two countries. If such be 
their present belief, it will be open 
to them to save their honour and 
retreat from their untenable posi- 
tion if the declaration of Irish 
policy, so long and so carefully. 
concealed by Mr Gladstone, should 
prove to be a nearer approxima- 
tion to the Parnellite programme 
than they at present expect. What 
that programme is can be a secret 
to no one who reads the news- 
papers and watches the course of 
events. Some six years ago Mr 
Parnell declared that ‘‘he would 
not have taken off his coat and 
gone to this work if he had not 
known that we were laying the 
foundation in this movement for 
the regeneration of our legislative 
independence.” 

In August last he again spoke 
thus: ‘‘ Our great work, and our 
sole work, in the new Parliament, 
will be the restoration of our own 
Parliament.” And in September, 
upon the occasion .of a dinner 
given by the Mayor of Dublin, 
Mr Parnell said: ‘‘ We are told, 
upon high authority, that it is 
impossible for Ireland to obtain 
the right of self-government. I 
believe that, if it be sought to 
make it impossible for our country 
to obtain the right of administer- 
ing her own affairs, we will know 
how to make all other things im- 
possible for those who so seek.” 
We have, therefore, very clearly 
before us what are the aims and 
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objects which Mr Parnell proposes 
to himself; and we have the dec- 
larations of Mr Gladstone’s new 
Irish Secretary, which go con- 
siderably more than half-way in 
the advocacy of those proposals. 
On the other hand, we have had 
very different sentiments expressed 
by men who have been hitherto 
regarded as faithful champions of 
the Liberal party. Writing to the 
‘Times’ in the early days of 
January, Mr W. E. Baxter, M.P., 
declares that ‘‘to grant legisla- 
tive independence to Ireland would 
be to establish at our doors a 
Parliament and a Government 
hostile to our own. The effects 
of a Nationalist Parliament in 
Dublin would be that capital, com- 
merce, and manufactures would 


flee from its touch, credit would 
vanish, bargains could not be en- 
forced, if we might judge from what 
is now going on, under the direc- 


tions of those very men who would 
be in power in Dublin: it would 
most certainly bring about national 
ruin.’”” Mr Baxter protests, more- 
over, that ‘‘we cannot dislocate 
the empire at the bidding of *Irish- 
men of revolutionary principles, 
paid by foreign money, and who 
have established in their own 
country a system of espionage 
and terror, disgraceful to free 
men, and a scandal to the civil- 
isation of the age.’’ In these 
words Mr Baxter is only endors- 
ing the opinion which Mr Bright 
held.so lately as in July last, and 
which he probably still holds, un- 
less the glamour of Mr Gladstone 
has blinded the veteran ‘Radical as 
it has blinded others from whom 
we might have expected the exer- 
cise of a clearer vision. 

Speaking of some of those who 
recognise Mr Parnell as_ their 
leader, Mr Bright used these 
words: ‘* These men are disloyal 
to the Crown, and they are hostile, 
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directly hostile, to Great B 
They have, so far as they ex 

do it, obstructed. all legislat 

which was intended to prevent or 
punish crime. They have exhibit. 
ed a boundless sympathy for crim- 
inals and murderers. From their 
lips no one sentence of condemna- 
tion for them has passed. 


victims.”’ 


Thus we have the estimate of A 


the policy and the character. of 


those men for whom Mr Gladstone i 
is presumably going to change the — 


whole current of British ] 
tion. 


There 
has been no word of pity for their 


me 


We say ‘‘ presumably,” be- 


cause it is never safe to predicate © 


that our present Prime ‘Minister 
will take any particular course, 
however directly his speeches and 
actions may have pointed thereat. 
Two things, however, appear to be 
certain—first, that Mr Gladstone 
considers the Irish difficulty to be 
par excellence the question of the 


hour; and secondly, that if he — 


does not so consider it, Mr. Parnell 


can and will compel*him to do so. - 


In his address soliciting re-election 
from his constituents, Mr Glad- 


stone is disingenuous, and some- . 


thing more. Let any fair-minded 
man read the following sentence: 


‘‘T had earnestly hoped that the - 


late Government might have been 
enabled to make proposals adequate 
to the needs of the sister island, 
but, a¢ the moment when an issue 


altogether separate put an end to 


the existence of that Ministry, it 
became evident that the hope must 
be abandoned.’’ We may have our 
own opinion as to what the ‘‘ earn: 


est hopes’”’ of Mr Gladstone really ~ 


were, 
above paragraph certainly cannot 
be accepted as a true version of 
history. 
that it was necessary to ‘‘aban- 
don the hope” that the proposals 
of the Salisbury Government wi 


but to statements in the 


It could hardly be true 
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be ‘adequate to the needs of the 
sister island,’’ when Mr Gladstone’s 
own action prevented those pro- 

ls from being made. What is 
undoubtedly true is, that the an- 
nouncement had been made that 
the first of these proposals was in- 
tended to ‘* suppress the National 
League and other illegal societies.” 
This was the proposal to which Mr 
Gladstone and his Parnellite allies 
objected, not because it was not 
adequate” for its purpose, and 
might have been followed by pro- 

ls upon other Irish subjects 
equally adequate for other ‘‘ needs”’ 
of the sister island, but. because it 
was not their object that obedience 
to law and order in Ireland should 
be enforced. 

The Parnellite policy, endorsed 
by the votes of Mr Gladstone and 
his followers, is opposed to the 
restoration of that civil liberty 
which is the result of obedience 
to the law. It is a policy which 
calls the enforcement of that obed- 
ience by the hateful name of coer- 
cion ; while it tolerates, supports, 
and encourages coercion of a ten- 
fold more cruel and oppressive char- 
acter by a lawless and tyrannical so- 
ciety. But if Mr Gladstone avoids 
the truth in his reference to the 
necessity of abandoning his ‘‘hope,”’ 
he errs more grievously in the same 
direction when he speaks of the de- 
feat of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment having been upon ‘‘an alto- 
gether seprate issue.’”’ The form 
of the question put from the chair 
was, no doubt, without reference 
to Ireland; but no one knows 
better than Mr Gladstone himself 
that the votes of the Irish mem- 
bers, who gave the Opposition their 
majority, were given entirely with 
reference to the Irish question and 
ne other. It is idle for Mr John 
Morely, as in his first speech to his 
Newcastle constituents, to taunt 
the late Government with having 
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been changeable in their Irish pol- 
icy, and, in fact, with having had 
‘no policy at all.”’ Nothing is so 
easy as to find fault, and it was 
only to be expected that there 
would be found critics to complain 
that a bold policy was not announced 
more distinctly in the speech from 
the throne. Sufficient was said, 
in our opinion, to indicate the 
lines upon which Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet intended to proceed ; 
and the fact remains the same— 
namely, that the Goverment was 
defeated, not because it had a 
‘¢ changeable policy,’’ still less be- 
cause it had ‘‘no policy at all,’’ 
but because it announced a policy 
of vigour and determination, which 
was unpalatable to the ‘‘ National- 
ist’’ faction. It is easy to talk of 
the ‘‘ unconstitutional ’’ position of 
Goverment by a minority in the 
House of Commons. It is easy to 
adopt the sanctified tone of Sir 
William Harcourt, who _ protests 
that the Opposition were guilty of 
no ‘‘ factious opposition,’’ but that 
somehow or other these poor -inno- 
cent men found themselves in the 
presence of Mr Jesse Colling’s 
amendment, ‘‘ which, as reformers, 
they could not refuse to support.’ 
Will such humbug deceive the 
country? The truth is simple and 
easy of narration. In the same 
election address to which we have 
recently referred, Mr Gladstone 
tells us of his new Goverment, 
that ‘‘it will be amongst its very 
first duties to use its official oppor- 
tunities for forming such an estt- 
mateas only a Ministry can form 
of the social state of Ireland—espe- 
cially with regard to crime, to the 
fulfilment of contracts, to the pres- 
sure of low prices upon agricul- 
ture, and to personal liberty of 
action.’’ Let him be judged out 
of his own mouth. ‘‘No one but 
a Ministry can form an estimate 
of the social state of Ireland.” 
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The late Government ; Aad formed 
such an estimate. They had earn- 
estly and carefully considered the 
subject ; and upon their respon- 
sibility as Ministers of the Crown, 
they had determined to propose 
a measure for the suppression of 
societies which, in their view, 
had inflicted, and were inflicting, 
grievous and deadly injury upon 
Ireland. Had Mr Gladstone pos- 
sessed one spark of patriotic feel- 
ing, one single instinct of justice 
and fair-play, one latent principle 
of unselfish honesty, he would have 
followed the plain and honourable 
. course which lay before him. He 
would have spoken out boldly to 
his followers, and to this effect: 
‘‘Here is an amendment moved 
which in principle I approve; but 
it touches a subject which will 
neither be advanced nor retarded 
by its, discussion upon the Ad- 
dress.. I have before now pro- 
tested against the novel system of 
introducing numerous amendments 
upon the Address. I protest again 
now, and I can do so the more 
effectually because the amendment 
is not one to which I should object 
if brought forward as a substantive 
motion. But there is another rea- 
son whyI protest against the dis- 
cussion of this. amendment at the 
present time. The Queen’s Gov- 
e:n nent have announced upon their 
responsibility that certain measures 
are rendered urgently neccessary by 
the state of Ireland. I cannot 
resist their appeal that they should 
have an early opportunity to in- 
troduce those measures. I promise 
them no support; but they have a 
right to produce the evidence upon 
which they found their deter- 
mination to suppress the societies 
to whose action they attribute so 
much evil; and I feel bound to 
discountenance, and to ask my 
friends to discountenance, any and 
all amendments to the Address 


‘ment 


which are interposed with 
result, if not with the object, 
delay which will prevent the 
troduction of the measures w 
are declared neccessary by the 5 
ecutive Government.” IfMrG 
stone could have mustered the ¢ 
age and patriotism to speak 
words as these, how much hi 
would he have stood to-day in the 


estimation of all honest and loyal — 


men! But the temptation onthe 
other side was too great. Asq 
strategical move, Mr Colling’s 
amendment was undoubtedly de. 
sirable in a party sense, becauseit 
placed the Government and their 


supporters in a false position, and 


could be so misrepresented as to 
make them appear to be the 
ponents of the wishes of the agri- 
cultural labourers. Of course the — 
contrary is in reality the case, and 
the Conservative party are far more’ 
careful for the welfare of the lab — 
ourers than the demagogues who 
have so unfortunately misled them 
of late. 2 
If the leader of the Opposition 
had been one who could have 
claimed to be a patriot or even a 
statesman, he might have over 
come the temptation and despised 
a temporary triumph to be obtained 
at such a_ sacrifice of principle, 
But to one whose chief bgast is 
that he is ‘‘an old parliamentary 
hand,’’ successful strategy was 
more attractive than patriotism, 
and principle weighed lightly im 
the scale against a party triumph. 
Mr Gladstone threw himself into — 
the fray with all the ardour of @ 


juvenile combatant, scoffed at the 


wiser counsels of Lord Hartington — 


and Mr Goschen, and with the aid — ; 


of his Irish allies succeeded im 
preventing the Executive Gover 
from introducing the mea 
they had declared — 


sures which 4 


to be neccessary for the preserva; 
tion of the lives and properties of 


eat 
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e 
her Majesty's subjects in one part 
of her dominions. And in con- 
sequence of his preference of 


cunning strategy to open and fair party 
fighting, Mr Gladstone finds him- 
self and his friends in the position 
to-day which he so well described 
ina speech in November last :-— 


“Let me now suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the Liberal party 
might be returned to Parliament in 
a minority, but in a minority which 
might become a majority by the aid 
of the Irish vote; and I will suppose 
that owing to some cause the present 
—_ Salsbury’s] Government has 

isappeared, and a liberal party was 
called to deal with this great constitu- 
tional question of the government of 
Ireland, in a position where it was a 
minority depending on the Irish vote 
for converting it into a majority. 
Now, gentlemen, I tell you seriously 
and.solemnly, that though I believe 
the Liberal party to be honourable, 
patriotic, and trustworthy, in such a 
position as that it would not be safe 
for it to enter on the consideration of 
a measure in respect to which, at the 
first step of its progress, it would be 
in the power of a party coming from 
ireland to say ‘unless you do this and 
unless you do that we will turn you 
out to-morrow.’” 


This, then, is the position of Mr 
Gladstone, that unless he gan carry 
the Parnellities with him, he may 
at any moment be defeated upon 
some issue vital to his Government. 
This, unhappily, is the outlook at 
the present time, and the question 
in every one’s mind is as to the pos- 
sibility of this ‘‘old parliamentary 
hand” being able so to unite the 
party of separation and the section 
of Liberals which follows him, as 
to preserve that office which he 
has made such vehement and un- 
scrupulous efforts to regain. In 
truth, a grievous strain must of 
late have been put upon the loyalty 
of many Liberals to their chief. 
Party feeling is strong in England, 
and, save in exceptional circum- 
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stances, a politician, however hon- 
est and conscientious, loses position 
and influence if he changes his 

Ity. 

To-day, however, we have to all 
appearances a deliberate abandon- 
ment of old party principles, and 
indeed of principles which rank 
higher than mere party opinions, 
by a leader who has reached an 
age at which it is impossible to 
suppose that he can long continue 
to lead. We can imagine the 
earnest appeals which have been 
made to the personal and political 
fidelity of his former colleagues and 
followers. ‘To some, indeed, it has 
been no difficult matter to respond 
to such an appeal. The old offi- 
cial hacks—the Granvilles, the 
Kimberleys, and id genus omne— 
regard office as their natural right, 
and would hold it an unprincipled 
thing to allow any principle to 
stand between them and their law- 
ful heritage. They look upon a 
Tory Government as usurpers of 
that lawful ‘heritage, and would 
follow the leader who has: dispos- 
sessed those usurpers through any 
imaginable amount of political de- 
gradation which did not involve 
their being again relegated to the 
Opposition benches. 

Besides these, there are certain 
men who are quite content to re- 
cognise their own intellectual in- 
feriority, and whose consciences 
are entirely satisfied to follow the 
leader who has been recognized as 
such by the party to which they 
owe their allegiance. Such men, 
indeed, consider party in the prac- 
tical light of a deity, whose decrees 
must be obeyed with humility, and — 
to question whose action, even 
when directed by leaders who have 
again and again changed their 
opinions, is something akin to 
heresy, and should rightly subject 
a man to political pains and pen- 
alties of the highest degree. 

2D 
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But, apart from the hacks and 
the hereditary placemen, there are 
others who must at least have 
hesitated before throwing in their 
lot with the motley crew over 
whom Mr Gladstone now presides. 
Of Mr Trevelyan we have already 
spoken, and the best excuse that 
can be made for him is that he 
may have felt reluctant to separate 


himself from Lord Spencer, under’ 


whom he had acquired that ex- 
perience of Ireland and of Irish- 
men which prompted his recent 
utterances before office was within 
his reach. 

But it is difficult to believe that 
Lord Spencer himself is contented 
with his present position. He is 
well known, indeed, to have a con- 
fidence in Mr Gladstone alike beau- 
tiful in its simplicity and remark- 
able in its strength and continuence. 
Nevertheless, Lord Spencer has 
shown a vigour and determination 
during his tenure of office in Ire- 
land which would appear to denote 
some strength of principle, some 
stability of character, which even 
now may be of the greatest ser- 
vice to his country. It may be 
that although his boundless con- 
fidence in his present chief may 
have induced Lord Spencer to give 
the weight and authority of his 
name to the new Government, that 
very confidence has prevented his 
inquiring too particularly into the 
proposals which Mr Gladstone will 
shortly have to make with regard 
to his Irish policy. When those 
proposals are before the country, 
we shall know, in a word, whether 
Mr Gladstone has deceived the 
Parnellites or the ioyal section of 
the Liberal party. - For, in the 
very nature of things, it is almost 
certain that he must have deceived 
one or the other. If no real legis- 
lative independence is given to 
Ireland, there is little doubt that 
Mr Parnell and his party will have 
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been deceived ; whereas‘if any 
concession is made, it is ha 
possible to conceive that 
Spencer, or any loyal Liberal, can 
have accepted office with any ideg 


that he would be asked to support 
or be responsible for a measure g9 


flagrantly opposed to his own con- 
victions. 
to fix a limit to the extraordi . 
confidence which Lord Spencer re- 
poses in his chief; but we enter. 
tain no doubt that either that 

limit will be shortly reached, or 

the Parnellites will be in full re- 

volt against their present patrons. 

Indeed, to think otherwise would 
be to pay a bad compliment to the 

loyalty and honesty of Lord Spen- 

cer, in both of which we have thé 

greatest faith. 

Besides Lord Spencer, there are 
other men to whom we look with 
some hope in the event of the pro- 
posals of Mr Gladstone being of a 
Parnellite hue. Lord Rosebery, it 
is true, is so much under the 
glamour of Mr Gladstone that he 
even went so far as to propound 
during the autumn the enormously 
fantastical statement (we will use 
no stronger word) that ‘‘ we (Lib- 
erals) know what our policy is, be- 
cause we,have a great man to lead 
us’!!! Still, if, as we firmly be- — 
lieve to be the truth, it is precisely 
because they have got a ‘‘ great 
man to lead them,’’ that the Liberal 
party and Liberal Cabinet do mot 
know what their policy is, and that 
when it has been fully declared, 
men like lord Rosebery, Lord 
Morley, and others who might be 
named, will find it neccessary to 
use their own judgment, and de- 
cide for themselves whether that 
policy is one which can be hon- 
estly followed by men who are 
loyal to Queen and constitution. 
This Irish question is no child's 
play now; to give a Parliament 
to Ireland in her present condi 
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tion and with the existing fran- 
chise, means neither more nor less 
than to abandon loyal men in Ire- 
land to destruction, and in all 
probability to kindle the flame of 
civil war. The cry of the Home 
Rule, party and the justification 
of concession to their demands 
rests upon the fact that 85 out 
of the 103 members lately sent 
to Parliament from Ireland are 
Nationalists, and represent the 
great majority of the -people. It 
is incontestable that they polled 
many more votes than their Loyal- 
ist opponents, although there is 
serious question as to the legiti- 
macy of the means by which many 
of their majorities were obtained. 
But even if it be conceded that 
these men represent a numerical 
majority of the people of Ireland, 
it is equally certain that the enor- 
mous proportion of the property 
of the country is in the hands of 
those Loyalists who are so inade- 
quately represented in Parliament. 
If we are to lay down the prin- 
ciple in Ireland that numbers and 
not property are to prevail, and 
that the influence of property is to 
count for nothing in the govern- 
ment of the country, it is very 
certain that before long the same 
principle will be applied to Great 
Britain. The howling mob which 
wrecked South Audley Street and 
‘looted’ London shops on the 8th 
February last, had as much claim 
to the property of their victims as 
have the Nationalists of Ireland to 
the property of the loyal popula- 
tion. The numbers of those who 
‘have not’’ are probably greater 
than those who ‘‘have’’ realised 
property in London itself. Does 
any one propose that the former 
should have power to dispossess 
the latter? Yet why should what 
would be lawless and abominable 
in London be less so in Ireland ? 
It is folly to think that we can, 
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suffer a principle of this sort to 
prevail in Ireland, and still keep 
it at arm’s length in England and 
Scotland. Already, indeed, have 
land agitators begun to ply their 
trade, only too successfully, among 
ourselves, and their pernicious doc- 
trines have been disseminated with 
mischievous effect among the 
crofters of the north, and the agri- 
cultural labourers of the south of 
Great Britain. Nor is there the 
least hope that the mischief will 
stop at the point to which it has 
already reached. ‘Those who cher- 
ish such a sanguine expectation 
cannot have realised the source 
from ‘which the evil comes, and 
from ‘which will undoubtedly come 
further mischief, unless the good 
sense of the British people happi- 
ly intervenes.’ It arises, we say 
without hesitation, from the fatal 
policy of Mr Gladstone, especially 
in his Irish legislation; and unless 
his madness be checked, greater 
evils will arise from his further 
efforts in the same direction. 

The Irish Land Act of 1870 in- 
volved no small concessions on the 
part of the landowners to ‘the 
occupiers; but those concessions 
were cheerfully made, and the Act 
accepted, mainly because it was 
felt that rest and security from 
agitation were absolutely necessary 
for Ireland’s prosperity, and be- 
cause reliance was placed upon the 
distinct and emphatic repudiation 
by Mr Gladstone of the two prin- 
ciples of ‘fixity of tenure”’ and 
‘¢ judicial rents, ’’ and his solemn 
assurance that by this Act he 
hoped to ‘‘close and seal up the 
subject for ever.’’ But when the 
exigencies of his political position 
caused Mr Gladstone to introduce 
the Land Bill of 1881, his reopen- 
ing of the whole question, and his 
adoption of the very two principles 
which he had so strongly repudiat- 
ed in 1870, laid the foundation of 
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all the evil and insecurity to pro- 
perty which have followed, and 
of much which we fear is yet to 
come. The disaffected Irish saw 
that the ‘‘Liberal’’ Ministry had 
been frightened into concessions 
which involved the abandonment 
of cherishe:| principles, and they 
naturally argued that other con- 
cessions could be obtained by the 
like means. The tenantry of Ire- 
land moreover, saw that the Brit- 
ish Parliament was prepared to 
sacrifice the property of the Irish 
landlords at the bidding of Mr 
Gladstone, and having obtained a 
share of that property, were not 
unwilling to support an agitation 
which promised to give them more. 
And so it has naturally come about, 
that whilst Mr Gladstone’s fast 
and loose notions’ about Irish land 
have shakeri the foundations upon 
which rests the tenure of property 
in the sister island, his lamentable 
readiness to concede anything and 
everything to agitation has en- 
couraged agitators who have views 
outside and beyond the land ques- 
tion. 

Believing himself to be indis- 
pensable to the good government 
of the country, Mr Gladstone has 
not hesitated to call upon the party 
which unhappily has accepted him 
as its leader to sacrifice their most 
cherished principles to the one ob- 
ject of securing for him a parlia- 
mentary majority. Freedom of 
contract—non-interference of the 
State with private transactions— 
fair and open competition for land 
as for every other marketable 
article,—these were some of the 
principles which submissive Liber- 
alism has sacrificed at the imperi- 
ous bidding of its chief. To-day 
further sacrifices are demanded. 
In the admirable letter which Lord 
Fife has recently sddressed to the 
Scottish Liberal Association, he 
protests alike against surrender ta 


the separatism of M. Parnell and” 
the communism of Mr Chamber — 
lain, and rightly designates the 


Cabinet of Mr Gladstone, «A 
Cabinet of surrender.” Lord Fife 
protests against ‘‘ any severance of 
legislative functions from the Im- 
perial Parliament,”’ as ‘‘a source of 
weakness to the country, and an 
admirable platform for further 
agitation to bring about complete 
legislative independence, if not 
eventual separation.’’ We are not 
yet in possession of the details of 
Mr Gladstone’s scheme, but if it 
does not give to Ireland a Parlia- 
ment, under whatever title the 
same may be disguised, it cannot 
satisfy his Parnellite allies, unless 
they, too, are prepared tosurren- 
der principles which involve their 
very existence as a party, for the 
sole purpose of keeping Mr Glad- 
stone in office. But if it is his 
intention to give, or at least to 
propose, such a Parliament, is it 
possible that it can be accepted by 
the British people? If the mem- 
bers of the Irish are also to be 
allowed to sit in the British Par- 
liament, each member who so sits 
will have greater legislative power 
than his English and Scotch cel- 
leagues. If, for this and for other 
reasons, the members of the Irish 
Parliament are to confine their 
legislative efforts to Dublin, and 
to be excluded from the British 
House of Commons, there is an 
end to the unity of the Parliament 
of the empire. -It is, of course, 
possible that men whose confidence 
in Mr Gladstone has been suffi- 
ciently ‘blind and complete to in- 
duce them to join his Government 
under existing circumstances, may 
still persuade themselves of his in- 
fallibility, and remain with him, 
even if a further surrender of 
principle be required. There 
must, however, be many who, 
like Lord Fife, have not ,,that 
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elasticity of principle which seems »ment had determined to introduce 


dually to be rising so the dig- 
nity of statesmanship,”’ and who 
will prefer their country to their 
party in spite of all the blandish- 
ments employed by the ‘‘old par- 
liamentary hand.’’ Nor will such 

triotism be unappreciated or 
unrewarded by the British people. 
So far as England is concerned, it 
cannot be pretended that she has 
consented to the degrading trans- 
action by which power has been 
transferred from Lord Salisbury 
to Mr Gladstone. A majority of 
upwards of thirty English repre- 
sentatives will be found in the 
list of those who opposed _ the 
insidious amendment of Mr Col- 
lings, so that, putting Scotland 
out of sight for a moment, it 
has really become the question 
whether England shall govern 
Ireland or Ireland control Eng- 
land. In the present instance 
the latter has been the case, be- 
cause the weight of Scotland 
thrown into the Irish scale has 
overcome English opinion. But 
can it be expected that England 
will for ever submit to this state 
of things? It is the more humili- 
ating because, the more closely we 
regard the matter, the more clearly 
shall we detect the utter want of 
principle which dictated the ‘* un- 


holy alliance’’ (to quote Mr Glad-' 


stone’s favourite expression) to 
which Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment succumbed. Mr Gladstone, 
as we have observed, hastens to 
proclaim to the world that the 
late Government were defeated 
“upon an issue altogether separ- 
ate’’ from Ireland; but the more 
accurate, if less subtle, Mr John 
Morley, speaking at Newcastle the 
day before his re-election, plainly 
and fairly told his constituents 
that the vote upon Mr Colling’s 
amendment really turned. upon 
the Irish question. The Govern- 


measures for the repression of 
crime, ‘‘for advocating which,’’ 
says Mr Morley, ‘‘the House of 
Commons turned them out of 
office.’’ ‘‘Repression of crime”’ 
is popularly called ‘‘ coercion ”’ by 
platform orators of the Radical 
and. Separatist school; but we 
may, for the hundreth time, point 
out that what is intended is the 
coercion only of those evil-minded 
and dangerous men who have em- 
ployed, and who still employ, a 
coercion over their peaceable fel- 
low-countrymen of a _ character 
ten times more terrible than any- 
thing ever contemplated by a 
British Government. We cannot 
believe that the public opinion of 
Scotland, any more than that of 
England, is opposed to that en- 
forcement of order and obedience 
to the law which is absolutely 
necessary in every civilised country, 
and is only termed ‘‘coercion”’ in 
Ireland because there are in that 
unhappy country so many who 
require that order and obedience 
to be enforced which, in Great 
Britain, are readily and cheerfully 
rendered without enforcement. 

If, indeed, Mr Gladstone could 
discover some means of making the 
Irish people happy and contented, 
peaceful and prosperous, at the 
same time maintaining (as, in his 
Mid-Lothian manifesto, he declared 
it to be ‘‘ the first duty *’ ofa repre- 
sentative to do) ‘‘the supremacy of 
the Crown, the unity of the em- 
pire,and the authority of Parlia- 
ment, ’’ we should hail such a result 
with profound satisfaction. But 
Mr Gladstone ’s failures in the past 
inspire us with little confidence 
forthe future. The whole sacial 
fabric of Ireland has been shaken 
to its foundation by his previous 
efforts at ‘‘remedial’’ legislation, 
and the only sentiment with which 
he has thouroughly imbued the Irish 
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people is the belief that there is 
nothing which he will not concede 
to agitation. The outlook of pub- 
lic affairs is melancholy indeed, 
and there are only two rays of 
light in an otherwise dark horizon. 
One of these we see in the fact 
that Lord Hartington and his 
friends appear to have recognised 
at last the danger of Mr Glad- 
stone’s unstable and erratic course. 
Difficult as it must be for these 
men to sever political ties and _for- 
sake party allegience, yet we have 
the greatest hope that they will 
perceive that it is their duty to do 
so, and we are confident that they 
will not shrink from that duty. 
Between men who are loyal to the 
Crown and constitution of our 
country there should be union and 
aliance, when the stability of 
one and the other is threatened 
by open enemies and pretended 
friends. The old Whigs and the 
Conservatives may now unite upon 
common ground, for their prin- 
ciples are so nearly identical that 
patriotism forbids them to stand 
aloof from each other in the hour 
of danger to those principles. 


The Outlook. 


Another ray of hope is to be 
found in the fact that the experi- 
ence of the last few months has — 
clearly proved that the constitu. — 
tional party can furnish men in 
every way competent to govern 
the country. Even their political — 
opponents have been obliged to 
confess that Lord Salisbury’s Goy-  . 
erment has left behind it ‘ a good 
record,’’ and Lord Salisbury him- © 
self has immeasurably raised his 
character in the estimation of his 
fellow-countrymen. We knew him 
before to be brave and able; we 
know him now to be endowed with 
the highest qualties of statesman- 
ship. Forced to accept office ata 
moment when the blunders of -his 
predecessors had complicated our 
relations with foreign States, and 
both at home and abroad had placed 
us in a positicn of grave embar- 
rassment. Lord Salisbury has so 
conducted affairs as to win univer- 
sal approbation. He has proved 
himself to be that of which Great 
Britain stands sorely in need,— 
a strong Minister, and as a strong 
Minister he will ere long reappear. 
Lord Salisbury has fallen for the 





1 Ifanything were wanting to fill up the measure of disgust which every hon- 
est and fair-dealing man must feel for Mr Gladstone’s recent conduct, it is to be 
found in his letter bearing date February 12th,and addressed to Lord De Vesti. 
This politician—it would be a farce to call him“statesman”—has been legislating 
for Ireland ever since 1868. Since 1880 his attention as First Minister of the 
Crown has been constantly called to Irish wants and Irish difficulties; and to 
inquire into these he has had the whole machinery of Government at his com- 
mand. And now, forsooth, having by his own unpatriotic action prevented Lord 
Salisbury’s Government from introducing those measures which they had resolved 
upon as necessary for Ireland,he comes forward with the confession that all his 
experience and means of information have left him so ignorant of the subject and 
so devoid of any settled policy that he invites « free communication of views” from 
all classes of Irishmen, in order to enable him and his colleagues to make up their 
minds! The meaning of this letter will be as easily seen through as the extra- 
ordinary statement of the writer that, whilst the late Ministers were in office, he 
“ thought it most desirable to leave the whole field of legislation open to them.’ 
With what truth this can be said by the man who spared no effort to turn “the 
late Ministers” out in the very first week of the session, we leave impartial 
readers to judge. The delay which this specious but astounding letter seeks to 
procure might well have been granted to Ministers who had not held the seats of 
office for nine months; but it is nothing short of indecency that it should be de- 
manded by the very man who denied it to those Ministers, and whose own request 
under the circumstances is a confession of either the most culpable vacillation of 
the most lamentable incapacity. 
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- moment before the unscrupulous will be opened—and all the arts 
“tactics of his opponents, and the and subterfuges of the oldest 
flood of misrepresentations with ‘‘ Parliamentary hand’’ will not 
which they inundated the country keep from power the Minister 
before and during the late general whose capacity has now been well 
election. But Lord Salisbury will proved, and whose loyalty and 
return. The calm, strong sense of patriotism deserve, and will assu- 
the British people will reassert it- edly receive, the confidence alike 
self—the eyes of the constituencies of his Sovereign and her people. 





NOTE TO ‘‘ HOME TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION, BY AN 
OLD HIGHLANDER,’’—‘ Maga,’ July 1885. 


«© AN O_p HIGHLANDER,”’ the writer of the above article, regrets that 
he has done Mr John Murdoch, the editor of the ‘ Highlander,’ an in- 
justice by giving currency to a statement that he had been discharged 
from the public service. Mr Murdoch, the ‘‘ Old Highlander’’ now 
learns, was thirty-five years in H. M.’s service, fourteen of them as 
Supervisor of Inland Revenue; and on his retirement, in consequence 
of a long and severe illness, he was awarded the highest retiring allow- 
ance permitted by Act of Parliament. Mr Murdoch on his part 
wishes to make the following corrections with regard to the ‘‘ Home 
Truths’”’:—‘‘ So far from commenting harshly upon, or exaggerating 
Captain Fraser’s doings, Mr Murdoch was quite disposed the other 
way,—the two, until the ‘ Uig Disaster’-more than four years after 
the starting of the ‘ Highlander ’—being on very friendly terms, as 
two men deeply interested in Highland affairs, literary as well as — 
social and economic. And when the rupture took place between them, 
it was over a contribution from the scene of the flood in which the 
offensive comments of the tenants were stated as items of news— 
not as editorial opinions. Captain Fraser was advised to demand 
£1000 damages ; but although several witnesses were examined for the 
pursuer, and none but Mr Murdoch himself for the defence, the award 
was £250. ‘The decision was accepted and the money paid, rather than 
catry on an irritating suit, although Mr Murdoch was advised to 
appeal to a higher court. He said, ‘No, we have been forced into 
court; we will not, even with an appeal, depart from our’ peaceful 
principles, and go any further in a war of litigation.’ : 

“In the same spirit and on the principle that he and his people could 
of right wage no physical warfare, and in the conviction that moral 
force is alone effective, Mr Murdoch always appealed from the sword 
of the fathers to the pure and loving action of the sons, guided and 
inspired by the teachings of the New Testament; so that the idea of 
his stirring up the crofters to deeds of violence is not only unsupported 
by facts, but is in direct opposition to the whole tenor of his teaching 
in the ‘ Highlander ’ and on the platform.”’ 

“An Old Highlander ’’ desires that such as have copied the mistakes 
which he made will give these corrections, together with the apology 
which he now offers for Mr Murdoch’s acceptance. 
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The late Principal Tulloch. 


THE LATE PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 


WE cannot allow this issue of the Magazine, the oldest representa- ae 
tive of literature in Scotland, to go forth to the world without a word — 
to add to the universal mourning .with which the announcement of the — 


death of principal’ Tulloch has been received. One of the most notable 


figures of his generation—a man whose loss at any time would have 


been a national calamity—he has been snatched from us at a moment 


when his genial presence and catholic heart were most deeply needed. ” 


Whatever may be the changes upon the edge of which the Church of 
Scotland stands,—whether she is to suffer loss, or to gain in the high 
matters of Christian peace and harmony, by the storm that threatens 


her,—Principal Tulloch was one of those most fitted to defend her walls 


without, or to cement the union projected within. In no man has the 
milk of human kindness more happily tempered the fervour of a warm 
enthusiast-nature, or won more friends even among those who were far 
from agreeing with his views, whether political or religious. He might 
be hot in argument, he was always tender in humanity; and there was 
no one who had the love of truth at heart who was not his friend. He 
was not a constant contributor to these pages, but his occasional articles 
on the subjects which he habitéally treated, were always deeply valued. 
He had been for many years trusted and prized as a most faithful 
friend and counsellor; and he will nowhere be more truly mourned 
than amid the sorrowing band of ‘ Maga’s’ old and habitual contrib- 
utors. On another occasion, and with fuller leisure, we hope to place 
before the reader a more worthy notice of a man whose life and labours 
have been all-for Scotland, and whose place in literature, as well as in 
the career of public duty, it will be very hard to fill. In the mean- 
time we can but record our heartfelt regret for his loss, and sympathy 
with those who mourn for him. 
“Eternal greetings to the dead, 


And ‘Ave! Ave! Ave! said— 
Adieu! adieu! ’ for evermore. ” 
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